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Massachusetts  School  for  Idiotic  and  Feeble-Minded  Youth, 

Boston,  Oct.  29,  1878. 

Hon.  Henry  B.  Peirce,  Secretary  of  State. 

Dear  Sir,  —  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  to  you  a  copy 
of  the  Thirty- first  Annual  Report  of  this  Institution,  for 
the  use  of  His  Excellency  the  Governor,  and  of  the  Legis- 
lature. 

Yours  respectfully, 

W.   BRANDT  STORER, 

Secretary. 
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TRUSTEES'   REPORT. 


Massachusetts  School  for  Idiotic  and  Feeble-Minded  Youth. 

Boston,  Oct.  3,  1S78. 
To  the  Corporation. 

The  trustees  respectfully  present  the  Thirty-first 
Annual  Report  of  this  institution  for  the  year  ending 
Sept.  30,  1878. 

There  is  no  occasion  for  a  lengthy  report  concerning 
the  past  year.  The  school  has  been  entirely  free  from 
disturbing  events ;  and  no  great  change  of  any  kind  has 
befallen  it,  except  the  retirement  of  Dr.  Henry  Tuck, 
assistant  superintendent,  and  the  appointment  of  Dr. 
George  G.  Tarbell  of  Boston  to  the  vacant  office.  Dr. 
Tuck,  as  the  corporation  have  been  informed  in  previous 
reports,  rendered  important  services  to  the  institution. 
His  administrative  ability,  as  well  as  his  professional 
skill,  enabled  him  to  put  our  house  and  its  affairs  into 
excellent  condition ;  and  when  he  decided  to  leave  us, 
on  account  of  his  removal  from  Boston,  no  one  at  all 
appreciative  of  his  work  here  could  have  failed  to 
regret  his  departure.  His  place  has  been  taken  by  one 
entirely  competent  to  fill  it ;    and,  under  Dr.   Tarbell, 
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every  tiling  has  gone  well  since  he  entered  upon  duty 
at  the  beginning  of  January. 

The  matron,  assistant  matron,  teachers,  and  other 
officers,  remain  unchanged.  Their  duties,  however  try- 
ing at  times,  have  been  faithfully  performed  ;  and  in 
the  even  course  of  the  school,  from  month  to  month 
and  day  to  day.  the  trustees  have  had  the  best  proof 
they  could  desire  that  those  in  charge  of  the  household 
have  taken  good  care  of  it.  and  kept  it  true  to  its 
purpose. 

We  need  not  repeat  the  statements  of  former  years 
concerning  the  need  or  the  efficacy  of  the  institution. 
Should  the  present  document  come  to  the  ears  or  the 
eyes  of  any  one  unacquainted  with  our  work,  he  will 
have  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  information  concerning 
its  history,  its  objects,  or  its  results,  from  the  thirty 
reports  preceding  this,  or  from  a  few  among  them. 
The  first  public  institution  for  the  training  of  idiotic 
children  in  this  country,  and  one  whose  doors  have 
always  opened  wide  to  visitors  of  every  degree,  the 
school  has  acquired  a  character  which  should  exempt 
it  from  the  necessity  of  presenting  its  claims  year  after 
year,  as  if  they  had  never  been  presented  or  acknowl- 
edged. The  Commonwealth  has  reason  to  be  content. 
At  a  comparatively  small  outlay  for  land  and  buildings, 
and  with  a  moderate  appropriation  for  current  expenses, 
Massachusetts  has  maintained  for  thirty-one  years  a 
charity  constantly  gaining  in  power  to  succor  and  to 
elevate  those  upon  whom  it  is  bestowed. 

The  number  of  State  beneficiaries  is  fixed  at  55.  In- 
stead of  stopping  short  at  this  point,  the  Trustees  have 
had  the  privilege  of  supporting  67  wholly,  and  8  par- 
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tially,  or  73  in  all,  during  the  year  just  ended.  When 
we  go  before  the  legislative  committee  of  the  coming 
session,  to  ask  for  a  renewed  appropriation,  we  can 
point  to  the  work  of  this  year  as  a  proof  that  we  make 
no  close  bargains  with  the  State,  but  that  we  act  as  its 
almoners,  and  make  its  bounty  go  as  far  as  possible. 

We  shall  not  be  obliged  to  ask  for  as  large  a  sum 
the  next  year,  as  we  were  the  last.  We  then  received 
a  grant  of  -^l 7.500.  with  an  additional  grant  of  ^"2.500  ; 
every  dollar  of  the  S20.000  being  supposed  indispensa- 
ble to  meet  the  deficit  of  the  previous  year,  and  the 
expenses  of  the  current  year.  But  we  have  been 
fortunate  in  escaping  extraordinary  calls  upon  our 
means,  fortunate  also  in  the  diminished  rates  of  our 
ordinary  expenditures,  so  that  for  the  first  time  in  many 
years,  perhaps  for  the  first  time  since  the  school  was 
founded,  we  have  closed  the  year's  accounts  with  a 
handsome  sum  in  the  treasury.  This  we  shall  be  glad 
to  lay  by  as  a  reserve  or  repair  fund  to  meet  the  emer- 
gencies which  may  be  expected  to  arise  in  the  near 
future.  It  is  the  desire,  as  it  is  the  duty,  of  the  trustees. 
to  look  at  least  a  little  way  beyond  the  wants  of  the 
moment,  and  to  provide  as  far  as  they  can  for  those  that 
are  to  come.  Xever  having  had  the  opportunity  of  dis- 
posing of  a  balance  in  their  favor,  they  are  naturally 
anxious  to  make  the  most  of  this,  and  they  trust  that 
nothing  will  prevent  their  firuding  it  as  has  been  sug- 
gested. It  will,  then,  be  necessary  to  ask  the  State  to 
grant  the  regular  appropriation,  without  any  addition, 
for  the  ensuiusr  vear  ;  that  is.  §17,500,  instead  of  §20,- 
000  as  appropriated  the  year  before. 

The  treasurer  s  report  shows  that  he  has  paid  off  a 
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loan  of  $2,000,  for  which  we  were  in  debt  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year.  He  has  made  disbursements,  as  he 
states,  in  payment  of  actual  expenses,  for  the  items  of 
which  we  refer  to  his  report  and  accompanying  state- 
ments. The  average  number  of  pupils  present  during 
the  year  has  been  87,  and  the  cost  of  each  pupil  has 
been  $201.63.  This  is  a  very  reasonable  rate,  consider- 
ing the  condition  of  our  children,  their  need  of  constant 
care,  physically,  intellectually,  and  morally,  and  their 
great  dependence  upon  those  who  have  them  in  charge. 
The  improvements  made  in  the  buildings  during  the 
preceding  year  have  saved  us  money  as  well  as  anxiety 
during  the  year  just  ended.  They  have  turned  out  fully 
as  effective  as  was  hoped,  not  only  in  maintaining,  but 
also  in  raising,  the  standard  of  the  school,  and  securing 
greater  health  and  greater  comfort  to  all  its  members. 

One  thing  might  be  done  for  our  pupils,  or  for  some 
among  them,  which  we  have  never  tried  to  do,  for  want 
of  means  of  doing  it.  This  is  keeping  our  house  open 
during  vacation  for  such  of  the  pupils  as  cannot  be  sent 
home  without  serious  danger  to  all  that  they  have 
gained  with  us.  Perhaps  it  will  never  be  really  safe  to 
send  such  children  to  such  homes  as  wait  for  them,  but 
it  is  certainly  unsafe  to  dismiss  them  while  they  are 
under  training,  unless  we  are  ready  to  begin  afresh  at 
the  close  of  every  vacation,  so  long  as  they  continue  our 
pupils.  Long  vacations  are  trying  enough  to  strong- 
minded  children :  to  the  feeble-minded  they  are  some- 
times almost  fatal.  It  is  therefore  to  be  wished,  that 
such  of  ours  as  suffer  most  from  the  circumstances  of 
their  homes  should  remain  in  the  school  through  the 
summer,  not  to  be  taught  as  in  term  time,  but  simply  to 
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be  guarded,  thus  turning  the  institution  for  the  time 
being  from  a  school  to  an  asylum.  This,  however,  needs 
a  larger  income,  or  a  larger  surplus  than  we  have  been 
accustomed  to,  and  can  hardly  be  attempted  under  the 
regular  appropriation  from  the  State.  The  assistant 
superintendent  speaks  in  his  report  of  the  good  that 
may  be  done  by  providing  for  the  care  of  many  children 
who  cannot  be  admitted  or  retained  in  the  school. 
There  can  be  no  question  that  an  asylum  department 
may  be  added  to  our  institution,  if  the  means  of  main- 
taining it  are  provided,  and  that  such  a  department  will 
prove  a  beneficent  charity. 

And  now,  referring  for  further  details  to  the  accom- 
panying reports  of  the  treasurer  and  the  assistant  su- 
perintendent, the  trustees  close*  by  commending  the 
school,  its  officers  and  pupils,  to  the  thoughtful  consid- 
eration of  the  corporation,  the  legislature,  and  the 
community.  They  invite  all  who  are  willing  to  interest 
themselves  in  the  pathetic  infirmity  to  which  this  insti- 
tution ministers,  to  visit  it,  to  share  in  its  interests,  and 
to  give  it  whatever  aid  they  can  in  continuing  and 
extending  its  work  of  mercy. 

LEWIS   ALLEN,  EDWARD  JARVIS, 

JOHN  CUMMINGS,  W.  BRANDT   STORER, 

J.  S.  DAMRELL,  JOHN  D.  WASHBURN, 

SAMUEL  ELIOT,  W.  W.  SWAN, 

SAMUEL   A.  GREEN,  STEPHEN  SALISBURY,  Jun., 

CHARLES   D.  HOMANS,  J.  F.  MOORS, 

Trustees. 
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REPORT   OF   THE   ASSISTANT   SUPERIN- 
TENDENT. 

FOR   THE   YEAR  ENDING   SEPT.   30,    1878. 


To  the  Trustees  of  the  Massachusetts  School  for  Idiotic  and  Feeble- 
Mincled  Youth. 

Gentlemen,  —  I  would  respectfully  submit  the  follow- 
ing statistics  and  brief  report  for  the  year :  — 

Number  of  pupils  enrolled,  Sept.  30,  1877  .         .         .         .87 

present,       "      "       "   .         .      '  .         .         .80 

"  "      "  1878  (boys  49,  girls  36)    .     85 

admitted  during  year 38 

discharged  "        " 40 

Average  number  present           "        "         .         .         .         .         .85 
Applications  for  admission        "        " 83 

Of  the  applications  for  admission,  38  were  admitted. 
Of  those  declined,  8  were  epileptic,  2  insane,  4  too 
young,  3  too  old,  3  could  go  to  ordinary  schools,  and  4 
were  helpless  by  reason  of  severe  paralysis.  Of  the 
remainder  several  are  still  pending,  and  several  seem 
to  have  dropped  the  matter  after  making  inquiry  and 
application. 

Of  those  now  present,  5  are  private  pupils,  6  are 
beneficiaries  of  other  New-England  States,  and  74  are 
beneficiaries  of  Massachusetts,  of  whom  9  pay  various 
sums  toward  their  support,  averaging  about  $60  per 
year. 

Of  the  39  discharged  during  the  year,  6  were  much 
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improved,  4  were  removed  by  their  friends,  2  woe  in- 
sane, I  was  discharged  because  of  bad  influence  exerted 
upon  the  other  children,  and  the  remainder  were  either 

unimprovable,  or  for  various  reasons  unfit  for  the  school. 

There  was  one  death  during  the  year,  —  of  a  pale, 
scrofulous  girl,  a  helpless  imbecile,  who  died  of  pneu- 
monia after  an  illness  of  four  or  five  days. 

« 

One  boy  broke  his  collar-bone  by  falling  while  in  an 

epileptic  fit.  He  was  cared  for  at  the  school,  and  made 
a  good  recovery  notwithstanding  frequent  epileptic 
attacks  during  treatment. 

The  health  of  the  children  has  been  wonderfully 
good.  It  would  have  been  considered  good  for  an  equal 
number  of  robust  children.  It  is  remarkable  for  such 
feeble  and  delicate  children  as  ours. 

The  large  number  of  pupils  discharged  "  unimprova- 
ble "  or  "  unsuitable,"  and  the  large  number  of  appli- 
cants declined  for  similar  reasons,  suggests  the  great 
need  of  an  "  asylum  "  or  "  home  "  for  the  care  of  these 
unfortunates.  The  mere  care,  that  is,  the  providing  of 
food,  clothing,  and  warmth,  is  a  very  different,  and  much 
less  expensive  undertaking,  than  their  instruction  and 
attempted  improvement. 

Whether  such  a  home  should  be  added  as  a  depart- 
ment of  our  institution,  or  whether  it  can  be  better  and 
more  economically  administered  elsewhere,  can  best  be 
decided  by  those  who  have  had  a  larger  experience  in 
the  administration  of  public  charities  than  I  have. 

That  it  is  urgently  needed,  seems  beyond  question. 
The  arguments  against  the  multiplication  of  charities, 
as  being  pauperizing  in  their  tendencies,  surely  cannot 
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apply  to  this  case,  where  the  removal  of  such  a  burden 
often  prevents  the  pauperizing  of  an  entire  family. 

Could  the  members  of  the  legislature  hear  some  of 
the  pathetic  appeals  made  so  often  to  me,  for  the 
re-instatement  in  our  school  of  children  discharged 
because  "  unimprovable,"  I  feel  confident  that  such  an 
asylum  would  be  speedily  established. 

Assuming  the  duties  of  assistant  superintendent  in 
the  midst  of  the  school  year,  almost  without  warning, 
and  without  previous  knowledge  of  such  work,  it  has 
required  most  of  the  time  at  my  disposal  to  conduct 
prudently  and  economically  the  disbursements  of  the 
institution,  to  attend  to  the  repairs  so  constantly  needed 
upon  such  buildings,  to  learn  the  peculiar  deficiencies 
of  the  pupils  already  in  the  school,  and  to  investigate 
the  cases  of  the  numerous  applicants  for  admission. 

Fortunately  the  school  proper  was  left  by  my  prede- 
cessor, Dr.  Tuck,  so  well  organized  as  to  require  but 
little  supervision  while  I  have  been  acquainting  myself 
with  its  needs.  Dr.  Tuck  has  been  exceedingly  kind  in 
aiding  me ;  but  the  distance  at  which  he  lives,  and  the 
delicate  health  of  our  superintendent,  Dr.  Jar  vis,  have 
rendered  it  necessary  that  I  should  study  out  the  prob- 
lems alone. 

It  has  been  a  constant  source  of  surprise  and  of 
keenest  pleasure  to  me,  to  see  the  unfailing  patience, 
the  tenderness,  and  the  devotion  of  our  teachers  to 
these  children,  none  of  whom  can  ever  make  any  return 
for,  nor  even  appreciate,  such  care. 

Nor  should  less  meed  of  praise  be  awarded  to  the 
attendants,  who  stand  almost  in  the  relation  of  parents 
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to  the  children  out  of  school  hours.      Their  labor  is 

almost  incessant. 

Mr.  Parsons,  our  male  attendant,  has  at  present  under 
his  care  twenty-six  of  the  larger  boys,  the  most  difficult 
of  all  the  pupils  in  the  school  to  manage.  In  addition 
to  his  duties  as  attendant,  he  is  the  drill-master  of  a 
battalion  that  would  compare  favorably,  in  many  re- 
spects, with  the  public  school  battalions. 

And  to  the  rest  of  the  staff  of  the  institution  I 
would  return  my  thanks  for  the  assistance  they  have 
rendered  me  by  faithful  service. 

GEORGE   G.    TARBELL. 

Assistant  Super  in  tenden  t. 
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Boston,  Oct.  4,  1878. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Corporation,  held  this  day  at 
the  school,  the  foregoing  reports  were  adopted,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed,  and  the  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  were 
elected. 

W.  BRANDT  STORER, 

Secretary. 
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Analysis  of  Expenditures  for  the  Tear  ending  Sept.  30,  1878. 


Meat,  12,072£  pounds 

11,376  86 

Fish,  2,725  pounds 

191  57 

Butter,  2,00U  pounds 

545  39 

Rice,  sago,  &c,  1,091  pounds    .    '     . 

87  00 

Bread,  flour,  and  meal 

1,671  87 

Potatoes  and  other  vegetables    . 

287  22 

Fruit 

117  97 

Milk,  8,933  quarts 

457  77 

Sugar,  3,179  pounds 

.353  57 

Coffee,  273^  pounds 

62  54 

Tea,  161£  pounds 

60  13 

Chocolate,  150  pounds 

58  29 

Sundry  groceries 

101  88 

Gas 

318  51 

Oil    .                    

58 

Coal  .......... 

1,236  93 

Wood 

13  00 

Sundry  articles  of  consumption,  ice,  &c.    . 

159  54 

Hardware 

160  12 

Crockery 

80  99 

Bedding  and  table-linen    .... 

390  26 

Furniture 

480  91 

Mending,  thread,  buttons,  &c.  . 

98  79 

Superintendence  and  instruction 

3,299  22 

Domestic  service 

3,422  28 

Outside  aid 

55  65 

Expense  of  boys'  shop       .... 

17  59 

Carriages  for  trustees  (four  quarterly  meetings^ 

48  00 

Repairing  carriage 

5  90 

Expense  of  laundry 

125  66 

Stationery 

52  69 

Postage 

17  46 

Advertising  in  Medical  Journal 

20  00 

School  materials,  books  and  papers    . 

108  01 

Annual  report 

52  00 

Reports  of  Medical  Convention  . 

14  40 

Medicines 

51  70 

Water  tax 

75  00 

Boiler  insurance 

40  00 

Insurance  on  buildings       .... 

347  50 

Amount  carried  forward, 
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Amount  brought  forward, 
Tuning  pianos   .... 
Ordinary  repairs 
Sundries    ..... 
Current  expenses 
Extraordinary  expenses  (new   porch 

ing  in  land  $22.50)      . 
Bills  refunded    .... 
Clothing  children 

Total  expenses  '. 


,   fill 


4  50 

1,260  55 

201  23 

117,540  08 

797  71 

112  50 

602  84 

82  37 

$18,337  74 
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TERMS   OF   ADMISSION. 


The  best  age  for  admission  is  between  eight  and  twelve  years. 

The  institution  is  not  intended  for  epileptic,  nor  for  insane  chil- 
dren ;  nor  for  those  who  are  incurably  hydrocephalic  or  paratytic. 
None  such  will  be  retained,  to  the  exclusion  of  more  improvable 
subjects. 

Children  will  be  received  upon  trial  for  three  months,  at  the  end 
of  which  time  a  report  upon  the  case  will  be  made  to  the  parents. 

Children  must  come  well  provided  with  plain,  strong  clothing, 
and  stout  shoes  for  walking  in  any  weather.  These  must  be  re- 
newed as  often  as  is  necessary,  at  the  expense  of  the  applicants. 
Those  who  tear  and  destroy  their  clothing  must  be  provided  with 
garments  made  expressly  for  them,  and  of  such  form  and  texture 
as  not  to  be  easily  torn. 

Sufficient  surety  will  be  required  for  the  clothing  of  the  pupils, 
for  their  board  and  care  in  vacation,  and  for  their  removal  when- 
ever they  may  be  discharged. 

The  children  of  indigent  parents  in  Massachusetts  can  secure 
gratuitous  admission  by  application  to  the  governor.  For  others, 
a  charge  will  be  made,  proportionate  to  the  means  of  the  parents, 
and  the  trouble  and  cost  of  treating  them.1 

Persons  applying  for  admission  of  children  must  fill  out  certain 
blanks,  copies  of  which  will  be  forwarded  to  any  address  on  appli- 
cation. 

For  further  particulars,  apply  in  person  or  by  letter  to  the 
assistant  superintendent, 

DR.   C.    G.   TARBELL, 

105  Boylston  Street,  Boston. 
Office  hour,  1  p.m. 

1  Indigent  pupils  from  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  and  Rhode  Island,  can  secure 
gratuitous  admission  by  application  to  the  governors  of  their  respective  States,  proper 
blanks  for  which  will  be  furnished  by  applying  to  the  assistant  superintendent  as  above. 
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RULES   AND   REGULATIONS. 


Trustees.  —  A  meeting  of  the  trustees  shall  be  held  quarterly. 

Quorum.  —  The  presence  of  three  members  shall  constitute  a 
quorum. 

Visiting  Committee. — Two  of  the  trustees,  taken  in  rotation, 
shall  form  a  committee,  one  at  least  of  whom  shall  visit  the  insti- 
tution each  week,  during  the  space  of  two  months.  These  shall 
be  so  arranged,  that  one  shall  go  out  of  and  another  go  into  the 
committee,  at  the  beginning  of  each  month. 

This  committee  shall  examine  the  state  of  the  institution ;  the 
condition,  etc.,  of  the  pupils,  and  of  all  the  rooms  in  the  estab- 
lishment ;  and  receive  and  examine  any  report  of  the  superintend- 
ent, and  make  a  record  of  their  visit  and  impressions. 

This  committee  may  report  on  the  state  and  condition  of  the 
institution  at  any  quarterly  meeting  of  the  trustees. 

Auditors.  —  The  trustees  shall  appoint  annually  two  of  their 
number  as  auditors.  They  shall  examine  all  the  accounts  of  the 
institution  and  treasurer.  They  shall  aid  the  treasurer  in  the 
investment  of  any  funds  belonging  to  the  institution ;  and  no 
money  shall  be  paid  out  by  the  treasurer  without  their  order. 

Superintendent.  —  Ifshall  be  the  dutj*  of  the  superintendent 
to  reside  at,  and  give  his  whole  time  to  the  service  of,  the  institu- 
tion.1 

He  shall  select  and  employ  all  subordinate  officers,  assistants, 
and  servants  of  the  institution,  subject  to  the  rejection  of  the 
trustees. 

He  shall  have  the  general  superintendence  of  the  whole  institu- 
tion, and  have  charge  of  all  the  pupils,  and  direct  and  control  all 
the  persons  therein,  subject  to  the  regulation  of  the  trustees. 

1  This  nile  is  suspended  for  the  present. 
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He  shall  regulate  the  diet,  regimen,  exercises,  and  employments, 
and  the  whole  course  of  the  education  and  training,  of  the  pupils. 

He  shall,  from  time  to  time,  give  to  all  persons  employed  in  the 
institution  such  instructions  as  he  shall  deem  best  to  carry  into 
operation  all  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  same ;  and  he  shall 
cause  such  rules  and  regulations  to  be  strictly  and  faithfully  exe- 
cuted. 

He  shall  make  a  record  of  the  name,  age,  and  condition,  parent- 
age, and  probable  cause  of  idiocy  or  deficienc}',  of  each  pupil,  and 
of  all  the  circumstances  that  may  illustrate  his  or  her  condition 
or  character ;  and  also  keep  a  record,  from  time  to  time,  of  the 
progress  of  each  one. 

He  shall  purchase  fuel,  provision,  stores,  and  furniture,  and  shall 
be  responsible  for  the  safe-keeping  and  expenditure  thereof ;  pro- 
vided, hoioever,  that,  if  the  trustees  think  it  best  to  appoint  a  stew- 
ard, he  shall  perform  these  duties  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
superintendent. 

He  shall  collect  and  receive  all  the  moneys  due  from  the  pupils, 
and  deposit  the  same  with  the  treasurer. 

He  shall  keep  a  separate  account  with  each  one  of  the  pupils,  or 
with  the  parents  or  guardians  of  such  of  the  pupils  as  are  not 
beneficiaries  of  Massachusetts,  charging  them  with  all  expenses  of 
board,  instruction,  etc.,  and  with  all  the  mone}-  expended  for  cloth- 
ing and  other  necessaries,  or  proper  indulgences: 

He  shall  make  quarterly  reports  to  the  trustees  of  the  condition 
of  the  institution,  and  make  such  suggestions  as  he  may  think  the 
interests  of  the  institution  require. 

He  shall  prepare,  for  the  trustees  and  the  corporation,  an  annual 
report ;  in  which  he  will  show  the  history,  progress,  and  condition 
of  the  institution,  and  the  success  of  the  attempts  to  educate  and 
improve  the  idiotic  or  feeble-minded  youth. 

The  teachers,  assistants,  and  pupils  shall  be  under  the  immediate 
direction  of  the  superintendent,  and  no  orders  shall  be  given  to 
them  except  through  him. 

No  officer,  assistant,  or  pupil  can  absent  himself  from  the  insti- 
tution without  the  permission  of  the  superintendent. 

The  hours  for  work,  for  exercise,  for  study,  and  for  recreation, 
being  established  by  the  superintendent,  each  teacher,  assistant, 
and  pupil  will  be  expected  to  conform  Strictly  to  them. 

Matron.  —  The  matron,  under  the  direction  of  the  superintend- 
ent, shall  have  charge  of  the  house. 

She  shall  enforce  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  trustees,  and 
see  that  order  and  good  conduct  prevail  in  eveiy  part  of  the  estab- 
lishment. 
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If  improper  conduct  is  observed  in  any  subordinate  or  inmate, 
she  shall  report  the  same  to  the  superintendent. 

She  shall  see  that  the  necessary  supplies  for  the  institution  are 
procured,  of  good  quality,  and  at  reasonable  rates. 

Visitors.  —  Persons  may  visit  the  institution  under  such  regula- 
tions as  the  trustees  and  superintendent  shall  establish. 

Tobacco.  —  The  use  of  tobacco,  either  in  smoking  or  otherwise, 
is  prohibited  in  the  institution. 

Beneficiaries.  —  Candidates  for  admission  must  be  over  six 
and  under  fourteen  years  of  age. 

Beneficiaries  must  produce  a  certificate  from  the  selectmen,  or 
the  overseers  of  the  poor  of  their  town,  stating  that  their  parents 
and  immediate  relatives  are  unable  to  defray  the  expenses  of  their 
education. 

They  must  be  provided  with  suitable  changes  of  raiment  for 
winter  and  summer,  and  especially  with  thick  shoes  or  boots. 

The  boj's  must  have  at  least  six  good  cotton  shirts,  and  six  pairs 
of  socks  or  stockings  ;  two  coats  or  jackets,  two  pairs  of  trousers, 
two  waistcoats,  and  an  overcoat,  two  pairs  of  shoes  or  boots,  six 
pocket-handkerchiefs,  and  a  good  cap  or  hat. 

The  females  must  be  provided  with  the  same  quantity  of  linen, 
and  with  three  gowns  and  dresses.  The  clothing  must  all  be  of 
good  serviceable  material. 

It  must  be  renewed  from  time  to  time,  as  may  be  necessaiy,  bj" 
the  parents  ;  any  thing  more  than  common  mending  will  not  be 
done  at  the  expense  of  the  institution. 

All  the  articles  of  clothing  must  be  marked  with  the  name  of  its 
owner  —  at  full  length. 

Pupils  not  Beneficiaries.  —  Any  suitable  persons  may  be 
admitted  to  the  institution,  on  presenting  to  the  superintendent 
sufficient  evidence  of  their  fitness  for  it,  on  such  terms  as  he  or  the 
trustees  shall  determine,  according  to  the  responsibilities  and 
difficulties  in  each  case.  Payments  are  to  be  made  quarterly  in 
advance,  or  sufficient  security  thereof  given. 

Private  pupils  must  be  provided  with  at  least  two  decent  suits 
of  clothing,  and  sufficient  changes  of  garments  of  all  kinds,  for 
winter  and  also  for  summer. 

They  will  be  required  to  observe  strictly  all  the  rules  and  regu- 
lations of  the  institution. 
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NOTICE. 


The  school  is  situated  at  723  Eighth  Street,  South  Boston,  and 
may  be  reached  b}"  taking  the  Bay  View  horse-cars,  of  the  South 
Boston  line,  and  getting  off  at  the  corner  of  M  and  Sixth  Streets. 
Visitors  are  admitted  on  Thursda}-s,  at  eleven  o'clock  a.m. 


Owing  to  the  limited  means  of  many  of  the  pupils,  they  are 
often  in  need  of  clothing,  as  the  school  has  no  funds  which  it  can 
apply  for  the  purpose.  Contributions  of  clothing,  or  material 
therefor,  suitable  for  children  between  the  ages .  of  eight  and 
eighteen,  will  be  gladly  received,  and  may  be  sent  directly  to  the 
school  at  our  expense,  or  will  be  sent  for  by  the  matron,  if 
notified. 
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TRUSTEES    FOR    1879-80. 


President. 
SAMUEL  ELIOT. 


Vice-President. 
EDWARD   JARVIS. 


Treasurer. 
FREDERICK  AY.   G.   MAY. 


Secretary. 
AY.  BRANDT   STOBEB. 


Auditors. 
LEWIS  ALLEN.  |  AY.   BRANDT   STORER. 


Trustees. 


LEAYIS  ALLEN    . 
JOHN  CUMMINGS      . 
J.   S.  DAMRELL  . 
SAMUEL  ELIOT 
SAMUEL  A.   GREEN 
CHARLES  D.   HOMANS 
EDWARD  JARYIS     . 
AY.   BRANDT  STORER 
JOHN  D.  WASHBURN 
AY.   AY.   SAYAN       . 
STEPHEN  SALISBURY,  Jus. 
J.  F.  MOORS 


Peat.ody. 

AYobuev. 

Bostox. 

Boston-. 

Bostox. 

Bostox. 

Dorchester. 

Cambridge. 

AYorcester. 

Bostox. 

AYorcester. 

Geeexfield. 


State  Board  of  Visitors,  ex  officio. 

GOA'ERXOR,    LTEUTENA3ST--GOVERNOR,     SECRETARY    OF     STATE, 

PRESIDENT  OF  THE   SENATE,   SPEAKER  OF  THE  HOUSE. 

CHAPLAINS  OF  BOTH  HOUSES. 

Axd  Members  of  the  Legislature  during  the  session. 


VISITING   COMMITTEES    OF   TRUSTEES. 


1 

879-80. 

For  January 

Messrs.  Allen  and  Moors. 

February 

Moors  and  Dameell. 

March 

Damrell  and  Cummings. 

April 

Cummings  and  Salisbury. 

May  . 

Salisbury  and  Storer. 

June . 

Storer  and  Eliot. 

July  . 

,                 Eliot  and  Homans. 

August 

Homans  and  Green. 

Septembei 

Green  and  Jarvis. 

October 

Jarvis  and  Swan. 

Novembei 

Swan  and  J.  D.  Washburn. 

December 

J.  D.  Washburn  and  Allen 

OFFICERS    FOR    1879-80. 


Superintendent. 
EDWARD    JAEVIS,   M.D. 


Assistant  Superintendent. 
GEORGE    G.    TARBELL,    M.D. 


Steward. 
Mr.  I.  R.   BARBOUR. 


Matron. 
Mrs.  I.  R.   BARBOUR. 


Teachers. 

Miss  L.  P.  HOLT.  |  Miss  L.  L.  MOULTON. 

Miss  E.   S.  WATERS. 


In  Charge  of  Workshop. 
Mr.  E.  DAVIS. 
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MEMBERS   OF   THE   CORPORATION. 


Lewis  Allen,  Peabody. 
Nathan  Allen,  M.D.,  Lowell. 
]\lichael  Anagnos,  South  Boston. 
Sam'l  Batchelder,  Jr.,  Cambridge. 
James  M.  Barnard,  Boston. 
Henry  Barnard,  Hartford,  Conn. 
George  Win.  Bond,  Jamaica  Plain. 
Hon.  George  S.  Boutwell,  Groton. 
J.  Ingersoll  Bowditch,  Jamaica  PI. 
Charles  F.  Bradford,  Roxbury. 
Thomas  M.  Brewer,  M.D.,  Boston. 
Rev.  Phillips  Brooks,  Boston. 
Hon.  Ephraim  W.  Bull,  Concord. 
George  Chandler,  M.D.,  "Worcester. 
Wm.  C.  Chapin,  Providence,  R.I. 
Prof.  Francis  J.  Child,  Cambridge. 
Geo.  C.  S.  Choate,  M.D.,  SLY.  City. 
Otis  Clapp,  Boston. 
Henry  G.  Clark,  M.D.,  Boston. 
Rev.  Jas.  Freeman  Clarke,  Jam.  PL 
Hon.  Charles  R.  Codman,  Boston. 
James  B.  Congdon,  Xew  Bedford. 
Joseph  Coolidge,  Boston. 
Uriel  Crocker,  Boston. 
William  Crocker,  Taunton. 
Rev.  Samuel  B.  Craft,  Boston. 
John  Cummings,  Woburn. 
Benj.  Cushing,  M.D.,  Dorchester. 
John  S.  Dam  veil,  Boston. 
Benjamin  Dean,  South  Boston. 


!  Henry  G.  Denny,  Boston. 
Samuel  Downer,  Dorchester. 
E.  H.  Dunn,  Boston. 
Samuel  Eliot,  Boston. 
Edw.  W.  Emerson,  M.D.,  Concord. 
George  B.  Emerson,  Boston. 
William  Endicott,  Jr.,  Boston. 
Caleb  C.  Field,  M.D.,  Leominster. 
Maurice  Goddard,  Brookline. 
Wm.  A.  Gordon,  M.D.,  N.  Bedford. 
Samuel  A.  Green,  M.D.,  Boston. 
Richard  C.  Greenleaf,  Boston. 
Rev.  Edward  E.  Hale,  Boston. 
Rev.  David  G.  Haskins,  Cambridge. 
William  Hazard,  Xewport,  R.I. 
Clement  H.  Hill,  Boston. 
Hon.  E.  Rockwood  Hoar,  Concord. 
Charles  D.  Homans,  M.D.,  Boston. 
John  Homans,  M.D.,  Boston. 
Edward  W.  Hooper,  Cambridge. 
Robert  W.  Hooper,  M.D.,  Boston. 
Levi  Howard,  M.D.,  Chelmsford. 
Edward  Jarvis,  M.D.,  Dorchester. 
Edward  W.  Kinsley,  Boston. 
Hon.  Amos  A.  Lawrence,  Brookline. 
Hon.  Henry  Lee,  Boston. 
William  Raymond  Lee,  Roxbury. 
George  B.  Loring,  M.D.,  Salem. 
Rev.  Samuel  K.  Lothrop,  Boston. 
Hon.  John  Lowell,  Brookline. 
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Theophilus  R.  Marvin,  Boston. 
Fred.  W.  G.  May.  Dorchester. 
Rev.  J.  F.  Moors,  Greenfield. 
Rev.  Wm.  O.  Moseley,  Xewburyp't. 
"William  Xye,  Xew  Bedford. 
George  Osborne,  M.D.,  Peabody. 
Rev.  John  Parkman,  Boston. 
Rev.  A.  P.  Peabody,  Cambridge. 
Elisha  R.  Potter.  Kingston,  R.I. 
Hon.  Jonathan  Preston,  Boston. 
Isaac  Ray,  M.D.,  Philadelphia. 
Hon.  Sampson  Reed,  Boston. 
Stephen  Salisbury,  Jr.,  Worcester. 
Franklin  B.  Sanborn,  Concord. 
Hon.  Henry  A.  Scudder,  Marston's 
Mills. 


irs,  Staunton,  Va. 
Geo.  C.  Shattuck,  M.D.,  Bo- 
Chas.  E.  Stedmao,  M.D.,  Dorch'r. 
Alr.h        -  -  Boston. 

William  Brandt  Storer,  Camh 
Charles  S.  Storrow,  Boston. 
W.  W.  Swan,  Boston. 

_e  G.  Tarbell,  M.D.,  Boston. 
Albert  Tolman,  Worcester. 
Henry  Tuck.  M.D..  X.Y. 
Thomas  B.  Wales,  B :-:on. 
John  D.  Wasbbur:. 
Charles  H.  W  ton. 

H.  B.  Wilbur,  M.D.,  Syracuse,  N.T. 
Hon.  James  M.  Williams,  Taunton. 
Robert  W.  Wood,  Jamaica  Plain. 


vJIommontocaitl)  of  ittaeeacljuscttB. 


Massachusetts  School  for  Idiotic  axd  Feeble-Minded  Youth, 

Boston,  Oct.  25,  1879. 

Hox.  Hexry  B.  Peirce,  Seci-eiary  of  State. 

Dear  Sir,  —  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  to  you  a  copy 
of  the  Thirty-second  Annual  Report  of  this  Institution,  for 
the  use  of  his  Excellency  the  Governor,  and  of  the  Legis- 
lature. 

Yours  respectfully, 

W.  BRANDT  STORER, 

Secretary. 


(JTcmmontDealtl)  of  ittassactyuaette. 


TRUSTEES'   REPORT. 


Massachusetts  School  for  Idiotic  and  Feeble-Minded  Youth, 
Boston,  Oct.  2,  1879. 

The  Trustees  respectfully  present  to  the  Corporation 
the  Thirty-second  Annual  Report  of  this  institution. 

The  Trustees  invite  the  personal  attention  of  the 
members  of  the  Corporation,  and  of  the  Legislature, 
to  the  details  of  management  of  the  institution,  its 
methods  of  administration,  its  economies,  and  its  results. 
They  are  administering  a  most  delicate  and  important 
charity.  They  invoke  the  support  of  a  discriminating 
and  generous  public,  in  an  enterprise  in  which  they  are 
seeking  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  Commonwealth, 
by  caring  for  and  improving  the  condition  of  perhaps 
the  most  unfortunate  class  of  its  dependants.  There  is 
little  of  attractiveness  in  this  work,  for  the  teachers  and 
attendants,  except  that  which  springs  from  a  desire  to 
be  of  service  to  mankind.  There  is  none  of  the  in- 
spiring interest  which  attends  life  in  a  hospital  where 
acute  cases  are  treated,  and  the  pleasure  of  watching 
the  progress  of  a  quick  recovery  rewards  the  faithful 
ministration  of  the  nurse  or  attendant,  as  it  goes  on. 
Yet  it  is  but  justice  to   the  teachers  and  attendants  of 
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this  institution,  to  say  that  they  have  labored  with 
faithfulness  and  zeal  in  the  duties  of  their  respective 
stations,  and  that  they  are  entitled  to  the  gratitude  of 
the  community,  not  less  than  to  the  recognition  by  the 
Trustees  and  Corporation  of  the  character  and  quality 
of  their  service  here. 

During  the  year  which  has  just  closed,  a  satisfactory 
measure  of  success  has  attended  the  operations  of  the 
school.  There  has  been  no  marked  change  of  system 
in  any  respect.  A  change  in  the  personal  administration 
has  occurred,  so  noticeable  as  to  call  for  special  mention 
by  the  Trustees.  On  the  26th  of  June,  1879,  Mrs.  M. 
McDonald  resigned  the  position  of  matron.  It  is  not 
proper,  nor  in  accordance  with  the  feelings  of  the  Trus- 
tees, that  the  retirement  of  Mrs.  McDonald  from  the 
post  of  duty  should  be  stated  as  part  of  the  history  of 
the  year,  without  an  expression  of  their  appreciation  of 
the  great  value  of  her  service  to  the  school,  during  the 
long  period  of  her  connection  with  it,  her  watchful  care 
of  the  delicate  and  important  interests  confided  to  her, 
her  tender  and  constant  sympathy  for  the  inmates  of  the 
institution,  her  honorable  pride  in  what  it  had  accom- 
plished in  the  past,  her  enthusiastic  and  never-failing 
hope  for  its  future.  In  the  early  days,  when  the  experi- 
ment of  attempting  to  raise  the  unfortunate  class  for 
whom  it  was  established  to  a  higher  life  was  yet  a  doubt- 
ful one,  she  labored  by  the  side  of  its  distinguished 
founder,  Dr.  S.  G.  Howe,  with  zeal  and  courage,  in  sea- 
son and  out  of  season  as  did  he,  to  make  that  experi- 
ment a  success.  After  some  years  she  retired  from  the 
service  of  the  institution,  but  this  retirement  was  only 
temporary.     Within   a   year  or  two    she  was    recalled. 
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;iikI  continued  in  active  supervision  of  the  domes! 
cems  of  the  school  till  June,  when   her  resitniation  was 
accepted  1>\  the  Trustees.     This  acceptance  was  accom- 
panied  l>\  the   request  thai   she  would  continue  to  dis- 
charge tli<'  duties  of  matron  till  Oct.  1  ;  and  the  Trus- 
tees further,  in  view   of  her  long  and  faithful  sen 
offered   her  a   home  for  life  at  the  school.     Thej 
lieve  thai   this  action,  based  on  a   personal  familiarity 
with  and  appreciation  of   her  service   here,  will   □ 
the  cordial  approval  of  the  Corporation. 

The  Annual  Reports  of  the  Treasurer  and  Assist- 
ant Superintendent,  herewith  submitted,  shoi*  that  the 
finances  are  in  a  sound  condition,  that  the  expenditures 
of  the  institution  have  been  kept  within  the  income, 
and  that  the  strictest  economy  has  been  practised  in  the 
affairs  both  of  the  educational  and  domestic  depart- 
ments of  the  school.  The  Trustees  asked  of  the  Com- 
monwealth a  less  sum  for  the  present  than  for  the  pre- 
ceding years,  desiring  to  limit  the  expenditures  to  the 
lowest  sum  consistent  with  the  decency  and  comfort  of 
the  inmates.  The  Commonwealth  granted  the  sum  the) 
asked  for,  and  comfort  and  decency  have  not  hern  sacri- 
ficed. Nay,  more:  it  has  been  possible,  while  the  min- 
imum number  of  State  beneficiaries  has  been  fixed  at 
fifty-five,  to  support  not  less  than  seventy-five  upon  the 
nomination  of  the  ( rovernor,  during  the  past  year.  Chus 
the  Trustees  may  truly  claim,  that,  in  the  language 
the  last  years  report.  "  we  can  point  to  the  work  oi  this 
year  as  a  proof  that  we  make  no  close  bargains  with 
the  State,  but  that  we  act  as  its  almoners,  and  makt 
bounty  go  as  far  as  possible."  It  has  been  the  intention 
of  the  managers  of  this  charity,  to  extend  its  blessii  gs 
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in  the  largesl  possible  number  of  the  unfortunate  per- 
sons, whose  applications  are  always  greatly  in  excess  of 
the  number  of  vacancies  in  the  institution.  Endeference 
to  tln-ir  imperative  demand,  the  Trustees  have,  from  the 
appropriation  of*  two  years  ago  for  special  repairs,  and 
from  the  carefully  husbanded  profits  on  a  few  private 
pupils,  which  accidental  causes  have  made  larger  than 
can  be  expected  at  any  future  time,  together  with 
private  donations,  built  an  addition  of  simple  construc- 
tion, which  will  enable  them  to  take  a  few  more  cases, 
heretofore  necessarily  excluded  from  the  benefits  of  the 
institution  ;  and  this  without  calling  on  the  State  for 
any  appropriation  for  the  purpose.,  Xor  do  the  Board 
propose  to  ask  the  State  for  any  thing  more  than  the 
regular  appropriation  of  $1.7,500  for  the  next  year, 
although  they  hope  to  be  able  to  support  from  twenty 
to  thirty  per  cent  more  pupils. 

How  to  do  the  most  good  at  the  least  cost,  how  to 
make  the  appropriation  of  the  State  go  farthest  in  the 
direction  of  relief  and  improvement,  has  been  the  chief 
study  of  the  Trustees.  It  has  seemed  to  them  that  the 
way  to  do  this  was  to  extend  these  benefits  to  the  great- 
est number  possible,  but  to  limit  the  wants  of  the  insti- 
tution in  every  other  possible  way.  Within  those  limits 
those  wants  are  imperative  and  absolute,  (iood  and 
nutritions  food,  kind  and  considerate  attendants,  intelli- 
gent and  conscientious  teachers,  are  a  necessity  which 
must  be  recognized,  and  which  cannot  be  denied  or 
abridged.  With  these  assured,  the  institution  may  dis- 
pense iu  the1  future,  as  in  the  past,  with  those  more 
expensive  incidents  which  are  less  essential  here  than 
in  those  institutions  which  deal  mainly,  or  even  con- 
siderabh  -  u  il  b  acute  cases. 
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It   nmsi   qoI    be    inferred,  however,  I 
penses  of  this  school  are  kepi   at   a   It.'  re  than 

would  be  possible  were  it  devoted  to  the  care  of  a< 
cases,  thai  the  beneficiaries  of  the  Stal 
no    other   advantage    than    a    kindlj    and    consid< 
custody.      Simply   to    keep   these    unfortunate    pen 
in    decency   and    comfort,    removing    them    from    the 
scenes  of  domestic  Life,  where  the}    must   cause  at   ;ill 
times    anxiety  and    painful    solicitude,    at    Borne    times 
be  subject  to  the  jest  of  the  thoughtless  or  the  jeer  of 
the  cruel,  at  others,  by  their  weird  look  and  uncanny 
grimace,   endanger   the   health    and    even    the    life    of 
delicate  women,  —  would    constitute    in    itself   a   noble 
and  most  meritorious  charity.     Even  were  there  no  hope 
of  the   improvement   of   their   intellectual    and    moral 
condition,  it  would  be  an  almosl   boundless  blessing  to 
take  them  from  their  families  and  the  street,  to  min- 
ister to  their  wants  with  intelligent  and  educated  kind- 
ness, and,  where  Nature  has  denied  to  her  unfortunate 
child   the   power  of  articulate    expression,  to    expl 
each  thought,  and  explain  the  asking  eye. 

But,  fully  as  the  benefits  conferred  by  this  institu- 
tion, regarded  solely  from  the  custodial  point  o(  view, 
vindicate  its  claim  to  support  and  nurture  from  the 
State  (and  the  wing  just  erected  will,  it  is  hoped,  add 
something  to  the  opportunities  of  the  institution  in 
that  regard),  the  history  of  the  school  for  the  past 
thirty  years  proves  that  it  may  properly  make  a  far 
higher  claim  upon  the  respect  and  confidence  o\'  the 
Commonwealth  and  its  citizens.  And  it  i^  to  a  per- 
sonal examination  of  these  results,  that  the  Trust 
urgently  invite  not  only  the   members  oi'  the   Corp. 
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tion,  but  of  the  Legislature ;  that  it  may  be  seen  and 
known,  not  by  our  testimony,  but  by  the  inspection 
of  those  whose  officers  we  are,  and  to  whom  we  are 
responsible,  how  far  these  results  have  justified  the 
predictions  and  hopes  of  the  founders  and  promoters 
of  this  charity.  The  opinion  of  Dr.  Samuel  B.  Wood- 
ward, the  distinguished  head  of  the  Worcester  Lunatic 
Hospital,  expressed  in  1846,  may  now  be  quoted,  in 
the  light  of  the  experience  of  this  school,  as  a  prophecy 
fulfilled :  "  My  opinion  is,  that  nearly  all  idiots  may 
be  made  better :  the  physical  condition  and  personal 
habits  of  the  lowest  order  can  be  improved,  and  those 
possessing  more  mind  can  be  trained  to  usefulness, 
and  some  can  be  taught  to  read,  write,  and  labor 
advantageously,  and  be  useful  and  happy."  This 
opinion  was  expressed  two  years  before  this  school 
was  founded,  and  before  the  report  made  by  Dr.  Howe 
to  the  Legislature  of  1848  had  made  known  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Commonwealth  the  number  and  con- 
dition of  the  idiots  and  feeble-minded  persons  within 
its  jurisdiction.  That  report  must  always  be  regarded 
as  the  foundation  of  the  whole  system  of  the  care  and 
education  of  idiots  in  this  country.  It  was  followed  by 
the  establishment  of  the  institution  of  which  we  are 
the  trustees,  which,  the  first  of  its  kind  in  the  LTnited 
States,  has  been  an  example  to  the  great  States  of 
New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and  Illinois,  and  many 
of  the  smaller  States.  Thus  in  this,  of  all  her  charities 
the  most  retiring  and  unobtrusive  on  the  public  notice, 
as  well  as  in  those  more  conspicuously  exposed  to  the 
gaze  of  all  men,  Massachusetts  led  the  van.  She  has 
never  failed  to  respond  through  her  Legislature,  to  the 
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just  appeal  of  this  Board  for  the  necessary  means  to 
maintain  their  work,  nor  is  she  likely  to. 

This  Board  on  the  other  hand,  and  for  its  part,  will 
see  to  it  that  the  money  appropriated  for  the  support 
of  this  charity  is  faithfully  and  discreetly  applied ;  and 
that  every  thing  consistent  with  proper  economy  is 
done  for  the  advancement  of  these  wards  of  the  State, 
intellectually,  physically,  and  morally. 

The  administration  of  the  school  is  conducted  under 
the  immediate  and  daily  supervision  of  the  Assistant 
Superintendent,  Dr.  George  G.  Tarbell. 

LEWIS  ALLEN,  EDWARD  JARVIS, 

JOHN  CUMMINGS,  W.   BRANDT   STORER, 

J.  S.  DAMRELL,  JOHN  D.   WASHBURN, 

SAMUEL  ELIOT,  W.   W.    SWAN, 

SAMUEL  A.  GREEN,  STEPHEN  SALISBURY,  Jun., 

CHARLES  D.  HOMANS,  J.   F.   MOORS, 

Trustees. 
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REPORT   OF   THE   ASSISTANT  SUPERIN- 
TENDENT. 

FOR   THE   YEAR  ENDING   SEPT.    30,   1879. 


To   the    Trustees   of   the   Massachusetts   School  for   Idiotic   and 
Feeble-Minded  Youth. 

Gentlemen,  —  I  would  respectfully  submit  the  fol- 
lowing report  for  the  year :  — 

Number  of  pupils  present,  Sept.  30,  1878        .         .         .         .85 

"  "       "1879  (boys  52,  girls  45),     97 

admitted  during  year .         .         .         .         .30 

discharged     "•        "    .         .         .         .         .18 

Average  number  present  "         "    .         .         .         .         .90 

Applicants  for  admission  "        " 58 

Private  pupils  now  present     .  ......       4 

Beneficiaries  of  other  New  England  States      .         .         .         .12 

Of  the  applicants  for  admission,  twelve  were  de- 
clined: six  were  epileptic,  three  too  young,  one  too 
old,  one  insane,  one  deaf-mute.  Eighteen  Avere 
postponed  for  various  reasons,  chiefly  for  want  of 
room. 

Of  the  eighteen  discharged,  five  were  very  much 
improved. 

The  health  of  the  children  has  been  good,  as  usual, 
during  the  year.  There  have  been  two  deaths ;  one 
from  epilepsy,  in  the  natural  course  of  the  disease, 
and  one  from  pneumonia. 
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The  school  has  run  smoothly  during  the  year ;  the 
teachers  as  devoted  as  ever,  really  accomplishing  won- 
ders with  some  of  their  material,  and  the  attendants 
caring  as  tenderly  as  possible  for  their  charges  out  of 
school-hours. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  year  I  introduced  a  regular 
teacher  of  sewing,  who  had  her  classes  in  the  various 
schoolrooms  at  different  hours  through  the  day.  The 
result  was  so  satisfactory  that  I  propose  dining  the 
coming  year,  as  soon  as  our  new  addition  is  complete, 
to  have  a  regular  schoolroom  for  sewing.  The  larger 
girls  learn  to  sew  more  rapidly  than  they  learn  to  read, 
and  the  knowledge  gained  in  the  sewing-room  will 
certainly  be  as  valuable  to  them  in  after-life  as  the 
other  knowledge. 

Two  improvements  in  our  steam-heating,  water,  and 
laundry  apparatus,  introduced  this  year,  should  be 
mentioned.  The  first  is  a  new  high-pressure  boiler, 
horizontal  tubular,  of  fifteen-horse  power,  to  replace 
the  old  upright  one,  which  had  become  so  worn  as  to 
be  dangerous.  The  second,  long  needed,  is  a  boiler 
for  hot  water,  which  has  been  placed  in  the  cellar, 
holds  about  860  gallons,  and  is  heated  by  steam  from 
the  other  boilers. 

The  buildings  are  in  as  good  condition  as  such  old 
buildings  can  be.  They  are  well  insured.  The  im- 
provements have  all  been  charged  to  current  expenses, 
and  we  have  a  fair  stock  of  supplies  on  hand ;  never- 
theless the  average  cost  per  pupil  is  less  than  last  year, 
and  is  less  than  ever  before. 

Soon  after  our  new  building  is  complete,  the  number 
of  pupils  will  be  increased  about  thirty  per  cent,  which 
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will  necessitate  an  increase  of  about  twenty  per  cent 
in  our  aggregate  expenditures  for  the  ensuing  year. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Barbour  have  been  engaged  as  stew- 
ard and  matron,  to  perform  the  duties  heretofore  per- 
formed by  the  matron  and  assistant  matron.  Mr.  Bar- 
bour will  also  take  an  active  part  in  the  practical 
instruction  of  the  larger  boys.  Otherwise  the  staff 
will  remain  as  last  year. 

During  the  past  year  I  made  a  brief  visit  to  the 
Institutions  for  Feeble-Minded  at  Syracuse,  N.Y.,  and 
Columbus,  Ohio.  Dr.  H.  B.  Wilbur  in  charge  at 
Syracuse,  and  Dr.  G.  A.  Doren  at  Columbus,  received 
me  most  cordially  as  the  representative  of  our  school, 
and,  although  I  had  no  previous  acquaintance  with 
them,  were  most  devoted  in  then'  attentions,  taking 
great  pains  to  show  me  the  practical  working  of  their 
institutions.  Upon  my  return  I  gave  you  a  somewhat 
detailed  account  of  the  methods  and  results  of  instruc- 
tion in  these  schools  ;  and  I  cannot  close  this  report 
without  again  calling  your  attention  to  the  great  need 
of  more  room  for  out-of-door  work  for  our  boys. 
Could  you  see  the  farm-work  carried  on  by  the  boys 
at  these  two  schools,  you  would  be  convinced,  as  I  was, 
that  no  school  can  compare  favorably  with  the  best, 
until  it  has  land  upon  which  to  employ  and  educate 
its  boys.  At  Columbus,  a  school  of  four  hundred  and 
seventy-five  pupils,  the  boys,  under  the  direction  of  one 
farmer  and  one  gardener,  raise  all  the  fruit  and  vege- 
tables used  in  the  institution,  also  a  large  'share  of 
the  milk,  keep  the  grounds  in  fine  order,  take  care 
of  a  herd  of  twenty  to  thirty  cows,  ten  to  fifteen  horses, 
and  pigs  innumerable,  —  in  fact,  do  all  the  farm-work 
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on  an  estate  of  about  two  hundred  acres,  and  for  an 
institution  of  five  hundred  to  six  hundred  persons.  At 
both  institutions  various  trades  and  manufactures  are 
taught,  and  carried  on  to  a  limited  extent ;  but  both 
superintendents  were  agreed,  —  and  were  emphatic  in 
their  statements,  - — that  farm-work  was  not  only  the 
most  profitable,  but  developed  the  slumbering  faculties 
and  senses  of  the  boys  more  rapidly  than  any  other 
method  of  education,  and  certainly  rendered  them 
more  nearly  self-supporting  than  any  other  occupa- 
tion. 

I  will  not  dwell  longer  on  this  subject,  but  would 
most  respectfully  again  call  your  attention  to  it,  and 
urge  upon  you  the  consideration  of  the  question  of 
removal  of  our  institution  to  a  more  suitable  location. 

During  the  coming  year  I  hope  to  introduce  into 
our  shop  some  of  the  simpler  trades  or  manufactures, 
not  with  any  idea  of  profit,  but  simply  to  carry  out 
in  a  more  practical  way  the  avowed  object  of  our 
school. 

GEOUGE   G.   TARBELL, 

Assistant  Superintendent. 
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Boston,  Oct.  2,  1879. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Corporation,  held  this  clay  at 
the  school,  the  foregoing  reports  were  adopted,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed,  and  the  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  were 
elected. 

W.  BRANDT  STORER, 

Secretary. 
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Analysis  of  Expenditures  for  the  Year  ending  Sept.  30,  1879. 


Meat,  11,467  pounds 
Fish,  2,91S  pouuds 
Butter,  2,550  pounds     . 
Kice.  sago,  &c.  763  pounds 
Bread,  flour,  and  meal . 
Potatoes  and  other  vegetables 
Fruit 

Milk.  12.533  quart? 
Sugar,  3.990  pounds 

;e,  429  pounds 
Tea.  S5  pounds 
Chocolate,  168  pounds 
Sundiy  groceries  . 
Gas       . 
Oil 
Coal 
Wood   . 

Sundry  articles  of  consumpt 
Hardware 
Crockery 

Bedding  and  table-linen 
Furniture 
Mending,  thread,  buttons,  &c. 
Superintendence  and  instruction 
Domestic  service  . 
Outside  aid   .... 
Expense  of  boys'  shop 
Expense  of  quarterly  meetings 
Expense  of  removing  sick     . 
Expense  of  laundry 
Stationery     .... 
Postage  .... 

Advertising  in  " 
School  materials 
Telephone 

Medicines  .... 
Water-tax  .... 
Boiler-insurance    . 

A  mount  carried  forward 


ion,  ice.  &c 


Medical  Journal  " 
books  and  papers 


81,106  63 
193  93 
479  58 

66  22 
1,509  94 

387  37 
121  39 
559  58 
352  31 
97  75 
30  35 

67  69 
149  45 
360  73 

3  04 
1,026  22 

26  50 
14S  94 

70  20 

63  96 

145  20 

245  00 

79  76 

3,325  08 

3,559  79 

41  75 

27  56 
58  00 

7  00 

168  59 

44  99 

27  30 

20  00 

194  14 

6  00 

48  42 

75  00 

31  00 


§14,926  36 
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Amount  brought  forward 
Insurance  on  buildings 
Tuning  pianos 
Ordinary  repairs   . 
Sundries       .... 


Extraordinary  expenses 
Bills  refunded 
Clothing  children 


>.  28. 

23 

114,92 

-  75 

4  50 

007  38 

180  50 

1,571  13 

810.407  ¥.) 

8357  12 

571  95 

78  45 

1,007  52 

817.505  01 
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TERMS  OF  ADMISSION. 


The  best  age  for  admission  is  between  eight  and  twelve  years. 

The  institution  is  not  intended  for  epileptic,  nor  for  insane  chil- 
dren ;  nor  for  those  who  are  incurabby  hydrocephalic  or  paralytic. 
Kone  such  will  be  retained,  to  the  exclusion  of  more  improvable 
subjects. 

Children  will  be  received  upon  trial  for  three  months,  at  the  end 
of  which  time  a  report  upon  the  case  will  be  made  to  the  parents. 

Children  must  come  well  provided  with  plain,  strong  clothing, 
and  stout  shoes  for  walking  in  any  weather.  These  must  be  re- 
newed as  often  as  is  necessarj7,  at  the  expense  of  the  applicants. 
Those  who  tear  and  destroj'  their  clothing  must  be  provided  with 
garments  made  expressby  for  them,  and  of  such  form  and  texture 
as  not  to  be  easily  torn. 

Sufficient  surety  will  be  required  for  the  clothiug  of  the  pupils, 
for  their  board  and  care  in  vacation,  and  for  their  removal  when- 
ever the}-  may  be  discharged. 

The  children  of  indigent  parents  in  Massachusetts  can  secure 
gratuitous  admission  by  application  to  the  Governor.  For  others, 
a  charge  will  be  made,  proportionate  to  the  means  of  the  parents, 
and  the  trouble  and  cost  of  treating  them.1 

Persons  applying  for  admission  of  children  must  fill  out  certain 
blanks,  copies  of  which  will  be  forwarded  to  am-  address  on  appli- 
cation. 

For  further  particulars,  apply  in  person  or  by  letter  to  the 
Assistant  Superintendent. 

I)R.  G.  G.  TARBELL, 

105  BoriiSTON  Street,  Boston. 
Office  hour,  1.30  p.m. 

1  Indigent  pupils  from  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  and  Rhode  Island,  can  secure 
gratuitous  admission  by  application  to  the  Governors  of  their  respective  States,  proper 
blanks  for  which  will  be  furnished  by  applying  to  the  Assistant  Superintendent  as  above. 
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RULES  AND  REGULATIONS. 


Trustees.  — A  meeting  of  the  trustees  shall  be  held  quarterly. 

Quorum.  —  The  presence  of  three  members  shall  constitute  a 
quorum . 

Visiting  Committee. — Two  of  the  trustees,  taken  in  rotation, 
shall  form  a  committee,  one  at  least  of  "whom  shall  visit  the  insti- 
tution each  week,  during  the  space  of  two  months.  These  shall 
be  so  arranged,  that  one  shall  go  out  of  and  another  go  into  the 
committee,  at  the  beginning  of  each  month. 

This  committee  shall  examine  the  state  of  the  institution ;  the 
condition,  etc.,  of  the  pupils,  and  of  all  the  rooms  in  the  estab- 
lishment ;  and  receive  and  examine  any  report  of  the  superintend- 
ent, and  make  a  record  of  their  visit  and  impressions. 

This  committee  may  report  on  the  state  and  condition  of  the 
institution  at  an}"  quarterly  meeting  of  the  trustees. 

Auditors. — The  trustees  shall  appoint  annually  two  of  their 
number  as  auditors.  They  shall  examine  all  the  accounts  of  the 
institution  and  treasurer.  They  shall  aid  the  treasurer  in  the 
investment  of  any  funds  belonging  to  the  institution  ;  and  no 
money  shall  be  paid  out  by  the  treasurer  without  their  order. 

Superintendent. — It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  superintendent 
to  reside  at,  and  give  his  whole  time  to  the  service  of,  the  institu- 
tion.1 

He  shall  select  and  employ  all  subordinate  officers,  assistants. 
and  servants  of  the  institution,  subject  to  the  rejection  of  the 
trustees. 

He  shall  have  the  general  superintendence  of  the  whole  institu- 
tion, and  have  charge  of  all  the  pupils,  and  direct  and  control  all 
the  persons  therein,  subject  to  the  regulation  of  the  trustees. 

1  This  rule  is  suspended  for  the  present. 
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He  shall  regulate  the  diet,  regimen,  exercises,  and  employments, 
and  the  whole  course  of  the  education  and  training,  of  the  pupils. 

He  shall,  from  time  to  time,  give  to  all  persons  employed  in  the 
institution  such  instructions  as  he  shall  deem  best  to  cany  into 
operation  all  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  same  ;  and  he  shall 
cause  such  rules  and  regulations  to  be  strictly  and  faithfulby  exe- 
cuted. 

He  shall  make  a  record  of  the  name,  age,  and  condition,  parent- 
age, and  probable  cause  of  idiocy  or  deficiency,  of  each  pupil,  and 
of  all  the  circumstances  that  may  illustrate  his  or  her  condition 
or  character ;  and  also  keep  a  record,  from  time  to  time,  of  the 
progress  of  each  one. 

He  shall  purchase  fuel,  provision,  stores,  and  furniture,  and 
shall  be  responsible  for  the  safe-keeping  and  expenditure  thereof; 
provided,  however,  that,  if  the  trustees  think  it  best  to  appoint  a 
steward,  he  shall  perform  these  duties  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
superintendent. 

He  shall  collect  and  receive  all  the  moneys  due  from  the  pupils, 
and  deposit  the  same  with  the  treasurer. 

He  shall  keep  a  separate  account  with  each  one  of  the  pupils,  or 
with  the  parents  or  guardians  of  such  of  the  pupils  as  are  not 
beneficiaries  of  Massachusetts,  charging  them  with  all  expenses  of 
board,  instruction,  etc.,  and  with  all  the  money  expended  for  cloth- 
ing and  other  necessaries,  or  proper  indulgences. 

He  shall  make  quarterly  reports  to  the  trustees  of  the  condition 
of  the  institution,  and  make  such  suggestions  as  he  may  think  the 
interests  of  the  institution  require. 

He  shall  prepare,  for  the  trustees  and  the  corporation,  an  annual 
report;  in  which  he  will  show  the  history,  progress,  and  condition 
of  the  institution,  and  the  success  of  the  attempts  to  educate  ami 
improve  the  idiotic  or  feeble-minded  youth. 

The  teachers,  assistants,  and  pupils  shall  be  under  the  immediate 
direction  of  the  superintendent,  and  no  orders  shall  be  given  to 
them  except  through  him. 

No  officer,  assistant,  or  pupil  can  absent  himself  from  the  insti- 
tution without  the  permission  of  the  superintendent. 

The  hours  for  work,  for  exercise,  tor  study,  and  for  recreation, 
being  established  by  the  superintendent,  each  teacher,  assistant, 
and  pupil  will  be  expected  to  conform  strictly  to  them. 

Matron.  — The  matron,  under  the  direction  of  the  superintend- 
ent, shall  have  charge  of  the  house. 

She  shall  enforce  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  trustees,  and 
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sec  thai  order  and  good  condud  prevail  in  every  pail  of  I 
lishraent. 

If  improper  conducl  Ie  observed  in  any  subordinate  or  in 
she  shrill  report  the  Bame  to  the  superintendent. 

She  shall  Bee  thai  the  necessary  supplies  for  the  In 
procured,  of  good  quality,  and  al  reasonabL 

Visitors.  —  Persons  may  nsil  the  institution  under  such  n 
(ions  as  the  trustees  and  superintendent  shall  establish. 

Tobacco. — The  use  of  tobacco,  cither  in  smol 
is  prohibited  in  i he  inst itution. 

Beneficiaries.  —  Candidates  for  admission  musl  be  over  six 
and  under  fourteen  years  of  age. 

Beneficiaries  must  produce  a  certificate  from  the  sele 
the  overseers  of  the  poor  of  their  town,  stating  that  their  parents 
and  immediate  relatives  are  unable  to  defray  the  expenses  of  their 
education. 

They  must  be  provided  with  suitable  changes  of  raiment  for 
winter  and  summer,  and  especially  with  thick  shoes  or  bo< 

The  boys  must  have  at  least  six  good  cotton  shirts,  and  Bis  pairs 
of  socks  or  stockings  ;  two  coats  or  jackets,  two  pairs  of  trous 
two  waistcoats,  and  an  overcoat,  two  pairs  of  shoes  or  b 
pocket-handkerchiefs,  and  a  good  cap  or  hat. 

The  females  must  be  provided  with   the   same   quantity  of  linen, 
and  with  three  gowns  and  dresses.     The  clothing   must   all   tx 
good  serviceable  material. 

It  must  be  renewed  from  time  to  time,  as  may  be  necessary,  by 
the  parents;  anything  more  than  common  mending  will  not  be 
done  at  the  expense  of  the  institution. 

All  the  articles  of  clothing  must  be  marked  with  the  name  o(  its 
owner  —  at  full  length. 

Pupils   not    Beneficiaries.  —  Any   suitable    persons    may    be 

admitted  to  the  institution,  on  presenting  to  the  superintendent 
sufficient  evidence  of  their  fitness  for  it.  on  such  terms  as  lie  or  the 
trustees  shall  determine,  according  to  the  responsibilities  and 
difficulties  in  each  case.  Payments  are  to  be  made  quarterly  in 
advance,  or  sufficient  security  thereof  given. 

Private  pupils  must  be  provided  with  at  least  two  decent  suits 
of  clothing,  and  sufficient  changes  oi'  garments  of  all  kinds,  for 
winter  and  also  for  summer. 

They  will  be  required  to  observe  strictly  all  the  rules  and  regu- 
lations of  the  institution. 
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NOTICE. 


The  school  is  situated  at  723  Eighth  Street,  South  Boston,  and 
may  be  reached  by  taking  the  Ba}r  View  horse-cars,  of  the  South 
Boston  line,  and  getting  off  at  the  corner  of  M  and  Sixth  Streets. 
Visitors  are  admitted  on  Thursdays,  at  eleven  o'clock  a.m. 


Owing  to  the  limited  means  of  many  of  the  pupils,  the}'  are 
often  in  need  of  clothing,  as  the  school  has  no  funds  which  it  can 
apply  for  the  purpose.  Contributions  of  clothing,  or  material 
therefor,  suitable  for  children  between  the  ages  of  eight  and 
eighteen,  will  be  gladly  received,  and  may  be  sent  directly  to  the 
school  at  our  expense,  or  will  be  sent  for  by  the  matron,  if 
notified. 
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THIRTY-THIRD 


ANNUAL  BEPOBT  OF  THE  TRUSTEES 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Hill  Kill 


AT    SOUTH    BOSTON. 


FOR  THE  'YEAR  ENDING   SEPTEMBER  30,  1880. 


BOSTON: 
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"   117  Franklin  Street. 
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ANNUAL  BEPOBT  OF  THE  TRUSTEES 


MASSACHUSETTS 


or  Idiotic  and  Feeble-Minded  loutli 


AT    SOUTH    BOSTON, 
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TRUSTEES    FOE     .  ■  -   - 


President. 
SAMUEL    ELIOT. 


:e-President. 

EDWARD    JAR  VIS. 


Treasurer. 
FREDERICK    W.   G.  MAY. 


Secret" : 

w.  brandt   - 


Auditors. 

LEWIS    ALLEN.  W.   BRANDT    STORER. 

Trustees. 

LEWIS    ALLEN Peabodt. 

JOHN"   CUMMLNGS Wow 

J.    S.  DAHRELL 

SAMUEL    ELIOT 

SAMUEL    A    GREEN 

CHARLES    D.  HOMANS F;~t;>-. 

EDWAED    JARVIS De 

W.    BRANDT    STORER Rawmihc^ 

JOHN    D.   WASHBURN W  - 

W.  W.  SWAN Bassos. 

STEPHEN    SALISBURY,   Jow W;         - 

J.    E.    MOORS TDKEJl 


GOVERNOR,    T.TErTEX  ANT-GO V"R\    B      SECRETARY    SI    SX 
USSIDKST  :  -     '   .  .       r     '      .  ■ 

chaplains   ;v  joth  Housa  - 

Asd  Msx        -  -  Sksstos 


VISITING   COMMITTEES    OF    TRUSTEES. 


1880-81. 


For  January Messrs.  Allen  and  Mooes. 

February Moons  and  Dajirell. 

March Damrell  and  Cummings. 

April Cummings  and  Salisbury. 

May Salisbury  and  Storer. 

June Storer  and  Eliot. 

July Eliot  and  Homans. 

August Homans  and  Green. 

September Green  and  Jarvis. 

October Jarvis  and  Swan. 

November Swan  and  "Washburn. 

December Washburn  and  Allen. 


OFFICERS    FOR    1880-81. 


Superintendent. 
EDWAED    JARYIS,    M.  D. 

Assistant  Superintendent. 
GEORGE    G.    TARBELL,    M.  D. 


Steward. 
Mr.  I.  R.  BARBOUR. 


Matron. 
Mrs.  I.  R.  BARBOUR. 


Teachers. 


Miss  L.  P.  HOLT. 
Miss  L.  L.  MOULTON. 


Miss  E.   S.  WATERS. 
Miss  L.   J.   SANDERSON. 


In  Charge  of  Workshop. 
Ms.  EDWIN   C.  LUCE. 
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MEMBERS   OF   THE   CORPORATION. 


Lewis  Allen,  Peabody. 
Nathan  Allen,  M.D.,  Lowell. 
Michael  Anagnos,  South  Boston. 
Sam'l  Batchelder,  Jr.,  Cambridge 
James  M.  Barnard,  Boston. 
Henry  Barnard,  Hartford,  Conn. 
George  Wm.  Bond,  Jamaica  Plain. 
Hon.  George  S.  Boutwell,  Grotou. 
J.  Ingersoll  Bowditch,  Jamaica  PI. 
Charles  F.  Bradford,  Roxbury. 
Rev.  Phillips  Brooks,  Boston. 
Hon.  Ephraim  W.  Bull,  Concord. 
George  Chandler,  M.D.,  Worcester. 
Wm.  C.  Chapin,  Providence,  R.I. 
Prof.  Francis  J.  Child,  Cambridge. 
Geo.  C.  S.  Choate,  M.D.,  N.Y.  City. 
Otis  Clapp,  Boston. 
Henry  G.  Clark,  M.D.,  Boston. 
Rev.  Jas.  Freeman  Clarke,  Jam.  PL 
Hon.  Charles  R.  Codman,  Boston. 
James  B.  Congdon,  New  Bedford. 
Joseph  Coolidge,  Boston. 
Uriel  Crocker,  Boston. 
William  Crocker,  Taunton. 
Rev.  Samuel  B.  Cruft,  Boston. 
John  Cummings,  Wobum. 
Benj.  Cushing,  M.D.,  Dorchester. 
John  S.  Damrell,  Boston. 
Benjamin  Dean,  South  Boston. 
Henry  G.  Denny,  Boston. 


Samuel  Downer,  Dorchester. 
E.  H.  Dunn,  Boston. 
Samuel  Eliot,  Boston. 
Edw.  W.  Emerson,  M.D.,  Concord. 
George  B.  Emerson,  Boston. 
AVilliam  Endicott,  Jr.,  Boston. 
Caleb  C.  Field,  M.D.,  Leominster. 
Maurice  Goddard,  Brookline. 
Wm.  A.  Gordon,  M.D.,  N.  Bedford. 
Samuel  A.  Green,  M.D.,  Boston. 
Richard  C.  Greenleaf,  Boston. 
Rev.  Edward  E.  Hale,  Boston. 
Rev.  David  G.  Haskins,  Cambridge. 
William  Hazard,  Newport,  R.I. 
Clement  H.  Hill,  Boston. 
Hon.  E.  Rockwood  Hoar,  Concord. 
Charles  D.  Homans,  M.D.,  Boston. 
John  Homans,  M.D.,  Boston. 
Edward  W.  Hooper,  Cambridge. 
Robert  W.  Hooper,  M.D.,  Boston. 
Levi  Howard,  M.D.,  Chelmsford. 
Edward  Jarvis,  M.D.,  Dorchester. 
Edward  W.  Kinsley,  Boston. 
Hon.  Amos  A.  Lawrence,  Brookline. 
Hon.  Henry  Lee,  Boston. 
William  Raymond  Lee,  Roxbury. 
George  B.  Loring,  M.D.,  Salem. 
Rev.  Samuel  K.  Lothrop,  Boston. 
Hon.  John  Lowell,  Brookline. 
Theophilus  R.  Marvin,  Boston. 
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Fred.  W.  G.  May,  Dorchester. 
Rev.  J.  F.  Moors,  Greenfield. 
Rev.  Wra.  0.  Moseley,  Newburyp't. 
William  Nye,  New  Bedford. 
George  Osborne,  M.D.,  Peabody. 
Rev.  John  Park  man,  Boston. 
Rev.  A.  P.  Peabody,  Cambridge. 
Elisha  R.  Potter,  Kingston,  R.I. 
Hon.  Jonathan  Preston,  Boston. 
Isaac  Ray,  M.D.,  Philadelphia. 
Stephen  Salisbury,  Jr.,  Worcester. 
Franklin  B.  Sanborn,  Concord. 
Hon.  Henry  A.  Scudder,  Marston's 

Mills. 
Rev.  Barnas  Sears,  Staunton,  Va. 


Geo.  C.  Shattuck,  M.D  ,  B 
Chas.  E.  Stedman,  M.D.,  Dorch'r. 
Alpheus  Stetson,  South  Boston. 
William  Brandt  Storer,  Cambridge. 

Charles  S.  Storrow,  Boston. 

W.  W.  Swan,  Boston. 

George  G.  Tarbell,  M.D.,  Boston. 

Albert  Tolinan,  Worcester. 

Henry  Tuck,  M.D.,  New  York. 

Thomas  B.  Wales,  Boston. 

John  D.  Washburn,  Worcester. 

Charles  H.  Waters,  Groton. 

H.  B.  Wilbur,  M.D. ,  Syracuse,  N. Y. 

Hon.  James  M.  Williams,  Taunton. 

Robert  W.  Wood,  Jamaica  Plain. 
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Massachusetts  School  for  Idiotic  and  Feeble-Minded  Youth, 
Boston,  Oct.  25,  1880. 

Hon.  Henry  B.  Peirce,  Secretary  of  State. 

Dear  Sir,  —  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  to  you  a  copy 
of  the  Thirty-third  Annual  Report  of  this  institution,  for 
the  use  of  his  Excellency  the  Governor,  and  of  the  Legis- 
lature. 

Yours  respectfully, 

W.   BRANDT  STORER, 

Secretary. 


TRUSTEES"    REPORT. 


Massachusetts  School  fok  Idiotic  axt>  Feeble-Mixpkp  Youth, 
Boston,  Oct.  21,  188 

To  the  Corporation. 

The  Trustees  submit  the  Thirty-third  Annual  Report 
of  the  institution  under  their  care  for  the  year  ending 
Sept.  30.  1880. 

The  affairs  of  our  institution  have  moved  on  so 
smoothly  aud  prosperously  for  the  past  year,  that  we 
have  no  startling  incidents  to  record,  and  no  novel  sug- 
gestions to  make. 

"  Happy  the  people  whose  annals  are  brief."  Happy 
the  public  institution  all  of  whose  machinery  is  so  well 
adapted  and  applied  as  to  secure  the  desired  result 
without  undue  friction  and  noise.  The  Trustees  recog- 
nize that  they  are  appointed  to  administer  a  very  deli- 
cate trust.  Their  conviction  that  it  is  faithfully  done 
prompts  them  to  invite  the  most  thorough  scrutiny  upon 
all  their  doings. 

A  generation  has  passed  since  this  institution  was 
established. 

It  has  made  no  ambitious  pretences  :  it  has  not  tilled 
a  large  place  in  the  multiplied  charities  of  the  State : 
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it  is  probably  the  least  known  of  any  of  the  State 
beneficiaries,  and  yet  it  is  doing  an  amount  of  good 
which  is  recognized  best  by  those  who  know  most  of  it. 

When  this  institution  was  founded  by  Dr.  Howe,  there 
was  a  general  scepticism  as  to  the  possibility  of  doing 
any  thing  for  the  unfortunate  class  now  under  our 
charge  beyond  a  slight  alleviation  of  their  physical  con- 
dition. Some  still  hold  the  opinion  that  it  is  a  useless 
expenditure  of  money  to  attempt  to  instruct  this  class. 
"  Have  an  asylum  for  their  safe  keeping,"  it  is  said, 
"  but  do  not  attempt  a  school."  It  has  ceased  to  be  an 
experiment  to  attempt  the  improvement  of  this  class,  — 
to  develop  dormant  or  sluggish  powers. 

The  testimony  of  our  Teachers  is  full  of  encourage- 
ment on  this  point. 

One  writes,  — 

"Three  years  ago  a  little  girl  came  to  me,  who  was  indeed  a 
curious  specimen  of  abnormal  childhood.  She  seemed  incased  in 
perfect  stolidity,  and  moved  about  like  a  machine.  She  showed 
but  one  emotion,  — that  of  fear  in  going  up  and  down  stairs  ;  then 
she  would  tremble  from  head  to  foot  in  actual  fright,  and  lift  up 
her  foot  four  or  five  times  in  indecision  at  every  step.  Her  face 
was  a  dead  blank.  She  would  not  speak  or  smile,  touch  any  thing 
or  an}'  body  ;  but  simply  sit  in  her  seat,  and  stare  before  her  like  a 
little  stone  monument.  After  eight  or  nine  months  of  this  apathy, 
the  rigidity  of  the  face  began  to  relax,  the  features  softened,  and 
little  gleams  of  intelligence  appeared.  Soon  she  repeated  words 
after  me  in  parrot-fashion.  And  latterlj'  her  improvement  has  been 
marked  and  rapid.  She  is  very  active,  and  takes  great  interest  in 
all  her  surroundings  ;  often  anticipates  her  lessons  by  walking  up 
with  book  and  slate  before  her  turn ;  recognizes  and  matches 
eight  colors  ;  reads  little  words,  and  forms  all  but  seven  of  the 
letters  in  writing ;  keeps  time  to  the  music  in  the  dumb-bell  class, 
and  goes  through  the  figures  of  a  plain  quadrille.  In  short,  she 
awakens  every  day." 
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Another  gives  this  illustration:  — 

••  A  girl  entered  the  school,  a  little  more  than  two  yes    - 

at  ten  years  of  age.  She  knew  all  the  letters,  bat  could  m>t  read 
or  write,  and  had  no  knowledg  -uvs.  —  could  sew  a  little. 

She  now  reads  quite  well  and  understanding!}"  in  the  Third  Reader  : 
has  written  a  letter  very  legibly,  expressing"  her  ideas  quite  clearly  ; 
spells  correctly,  and  adds  small  sums.  She  sew?  very  neatly,  and 
has  learned  to  run  the  sewing-machine  quite  well." 

A  third  gives  these  ca>es  :  — 

"A  little  girl,  seven  years  of  age.  coming  from  a  refined  home 
and  kind  and  loving  parents,  possessed  of  an  exceedingly  nervous 
temperament.  —  never  still  a  moment,  having  no  idea  of  obedience, 
formed  no  sentences  distinctly,  and  knew  nothing  of  letters  or 
■words.  — very  soon  understood  all  that  was  said  to  her.  would  stand 
quietly  at  the  table  while  she  learned  to  use  colors  correctly  and 
with  surprising  rapidity.  Her  sight  was  very  defective,  and  I  felt 
but  little  courage  to  teach  her  words.  To  my  surprise,  she  learned 
with  ease,  always  finding  the  object  represented  by  the  word.  At 
the  close  of  the  term  she  had  learned  fourteen  words,  speaking 
distinctly;  was  quiet  and  obedient,  and  easily  controlled.  Her 
parents  expressed  much  astonishment  at  the  improvement  effected 
in  the  short  time  of  four  months. 

••Another  instance:  A  little  boy.  eight  or  nine  years  of  age. 
came  to  our  school  at  the  commencement  of  the  year  :  exceedingly 
inactive  in  every  way,  though  possessed  of  an  interesting  face  :  very 
shy  ;  and  at  times  so  obstinate  he  would  not  speak  when  spoken  to, 
although  I  felt  sure  he  understood  all  that  was  said  to  him.  Soon 
he  began  to  yield  to  kind  influences  :  would  speak  aloud,  not  always 
distinctly,  yet  we  understood.  Slowly  he  became  interested  in  all 
that  pertained  to  school,  learning  words  and  remembering  them. 
His  first  attempt  with  a  dissected  picture  required  much  persever- 
ance and  encouragement,  and  his  little  face  beamed  with  satisfac- 
tion after  it  was  completed. 

••  He  is  now  active,  joining  in  the  drill  and  dance,  it  was  evi- 
dent the  boy  had  known  little  kindness,  and  his  mental  faculties 
had  become  blunted  by  neglect. 
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'•  Still  another  case,  of  small  mental  capacity,  and  weak  physi- 
cally :  "When  she  came  into  the  schoolroom  it  was  quite  impossi- 
ble to  -win  her  attention  ;  she  could  not  talk  or  even  speak  a  word. 
After  a  time,  she  would  pick  up  balls  rolled  upon  the  floor,  and 
put  them  in  their  proper  places.  At  first  I  was  obliged  to  clasp 
her  fingers  around  them,  and  walk  with  her  to  the  table  ;  but  she 
soon  accomplished  this  alone.  She  also  learned  to  walk  up  and 
down  stairs.  She  has  not  spoken,  and  may  never  do  so  ;  yet  her 
improvement,  though  slight,  is  marked." 

The  time  has  passed  when  these  most  helpless  and 
unfortunate  of  our  fellow-beings  will  be  left,  as  for- 
merly, to  the  care,  or  rather  neglect,  of  town  officials  in 
almshouses,  or  in  homes  that  possess  neither  the  means 
nor  the  knowledge  requisite  for  their  comfort  or  im- 
provement. The  State  of  Massachusetts,  the  first  to 
engage  in  this  work  of  charity,  we  are  sure  would  be 
the  last  to  go  back  on  her  record,  but  will  persevere 
in  the  policy  that  has  been  so  long  pursued.  The 
only  question  is  how  to  make  the  school  the  most 
efficient  instrument  for  good  to  the  class  for  which  it 
was  designed.  This  object  the  Trustees  have  kept 
steadily  before  them. 

The  school  is  now  quite  full ;  there  is  room  for  no 
more.  There  are  now  in  actual  attendance  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty.  The  average  for  the  last  term  was 
one  hundred  and  seventeen. 

Of  these,  eleven  are  beneficiaries  from  other  States, 
and  their  expenses  are  paid  by  those  States.  Five  are 
private  pupils,  whose  expenses  are  paid  by  friends ; 
leaving  one  hundred  and  four  as  wards  of  our  State. 

Of  these,  thirteen  pay  a  small  part  of  the  expense ; 
leaving  ninety-one  wholly  supported  by  the  State,  except 
for  clothing,  which  is  usually  provided  by  friends. 
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By  the  Resolves  passed  annually  for  several  years, 
$17,500  a  year  are  appropriated  by  the  State  for  this 
institution,  on  condition  that  fifty-five  pupils  are 
received  and  provided  for.  By  a  careful  and  consci- 
entious use  of  the  money  intrusted  to  us  by  the  State. 
added  to  the  small  income  derived  from  beneficiary 
funds  and  from  private  pupils,  we  have  been  able  to 
answer  the  urgent  calls  made  upon  us,  to  the  extent  of 
receiving  one  hundred  and  four  pupils  instead  of  the 
fifty-five  contemplated  by  the  Resolve.  The  limits  we 
have  reached  are  fixed  by  lack  of  means,  and  not  from 
lack  of  opportunity.  As  the  institution  becomes  better 
known,  there  is  an  increased  desire  to  secure  its  advan- 
tages. 

There  has  been  no  change  in  management  for  the 
past  year.  The  three  Teachers  who  have  so  success- 
fully and  satisfactory  managed  the  schools  have  been 
retained. 

The  Matron  has  fulfilled  the  high  expectations  we 
had  formed  of  her  ability  to  discharge  the  responsible 
duties  of  her  position.  Mr,  Parsons  still  has  charge  of 
the  bovs.  and  brings  the  needed  energy  and  enthusiasm 
to  the  work. 

There  are  eight  attendants  —  one  male,  seven  female 
—  who  care  for  the  children  out  of  working-hours.  Of 
these,  two  are  employed  in  the  sixth  ward,  where  are 
kept  those  who  require  special  watchfulness,  and  are 
not  able  to  take  their  place  hi  the  schoolroom.  Their 
peculiarly  dependent  condition  makes  a  great  demand 
upon  these  attendants,  and  requires  a  relatively  larger 
number  of  attendants  than  the  other  wards,  and  the 
expense   is    proportionately  greater ;    but  we    are    con- 
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vinced,  by  experiment,  of  the  wisdom  of  adding  this 
ward  to  the  work  heretofore  undertaken.  A  matter  of 
interest  was  the  visit  last  summer  of  the  Superintend- 
ents of  ten  similar  institutions  in  other  States.  They 
were  met  here  by  a  delegation  from  our  Board,  and  a 
very  profitable  interchange  of  views  and  methods  took 
place.  These  gentlemen  expressed  great  satisfaction 
with  what  they  saw  of  our  institution.  Our  new  build- 
ing was  completed  last  Christmas.  Dinner  was  served 
in  the  new  dining-room,  for  the  first  time,  on  that  day. 
The  building  satisfies  us  in  every  particular.  It  was 
economically  but  thoroughly  built.  Its  ventilating  and 
heating  arrangements  are  so  complete  as  to  deserve 
special  commendation.  It  has  added  immensely  to  the 
comfort    and   convenience    of   all   the   inmates    of   the 

establishment.     By  thus  securing  more  room,  we  have 

• 

been  able  to  add  to  the  number  of  pupils.  We  have 
now  one  hundred  and  twenty  where  we  had  seventy- 
four  in  1876,  and  eighty  in  1877.  The  increase  of 
numbers  has  made  it  necessary  to  open  a  new  school- 
room, adding  a  fourth  to  the  three  we  already  had. 
Particulars  concerning  it  will  be  found  in  Dr.  Tarbeli's 
Report. 

The  sewing-school  is  a  great  success.  Three  of  the 
girls  are  able  to  run  the  sewing-machine. 

The  Matron  reports  that  the  girls  in  the  sewing-room 
last  year  made  a  hundred  and  seventy  sheets,  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  pillow-slips,  sixty-four  bed-spreads,  forty- 
one  towels,  one  hundred  and  forty-six  napkins,  seventy 
mattresses,  three  table-cloths,  and  did  a  large  amount  of 
mending.  All  the  sewing  required  in  fitting  up  the 
new  building  was  done  by  the  pupils.     This  matter  of 
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occupation  is  a  very  important  one,  not  to  be  estimated 
by  the  amount  of  work  done,  but  far  more  as  an  agent 
for  stimulating  sluggish  minds  to  increased  activity.  It 
is  interesting  to  see  how  eagerly  the  boys  engage  in 
out-of-door  work  when  any  is  provided  which  they  are 
able  to  do.  It  suggests  a  change  which  has  been  often 
urged  by  our  predecessors;  viz.,  that,  at  the  earliest 
practical  moment,  we  remove  from  our  narrow  city 
quarters  to  a  country  farm.  As  soon  as  our  city  property 
can  be  advantageously  disposed  of,  the  time  will  have 
come  for  the  change.  Many  of  the  boys  could  be 
employed  far  more  advantageously  on  a  farm  than  in  a 
shop.  They  could  do  more  for  their  own  maintenance. 
But  what  is  of  vastly  greater  importance,  the  out-door 
work,  the  larger  play-ground,  the  freer  air,  would  do 
more  to  awaken  the  dull  faculties  than  can  be  done  in 
the  schoolroom,  and  in  our  present  confined  limits. 
We  mean  to  make  the  best  of  our  present  accommo- 
dations, but  are  continually  reminded  that  the  buildings 
were  not  originally  designed  for  their  present  purposes, 
and  cannot  be  well  adapted  to  them. 

We  commend  this  matter  earnestly  to  the  attention 
of  the  Legislature. 

By  reference  to  the  Treasurer's  Report,  it  will  be  seen 
that  our  financial  condition  is  quite  satisfactory. 


LEWIS  ALLEN,  EDWARD  JARVIS, 

JOHN  CUMMINGS,  W.  BRANDT  STOKER, 

J.  S.  DAMRELL,  JOHN  D.  WASHBURN, 

SAMUEL  ELIOT,  W.  W.  SWAN, 

SAMUEL  A.  GREEN,  STEPHEN  SALISBURY,  Jux., 

CHARLES  D.  HOMANS,  J.  F.  MOORS, 

Trustees. 
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REPORT    OF    THE    ASSISTANT    SUPERIN- 
TENDENT 

FOR  THE   YEAR  ENDING  SEPT.   30,   1880. 


To  the  Trustees  of  the  Massachusetts  School  for  Idiotic  and  Feeble-Minded 
Youth. 

Gentlemen,  —  I  would  respectfully  submit  the  fol- 
lowing report  for  the  year  :  — 

Number  of  pupils  present  Sept.  30,  1879    ....       97 
Number   of    pupils    present    Sept.   30,    1880    (boys,   67; 

girls,  53) 120 

Admitted  during  year 37 

Discharged 14 

Average  number  present    .         .         .         .         .         .         .108 

Private  pupils  now  present  ......         5 

Beneficiaries  of  other  New  England  States         .         .         .11 
Applicants  for  admission 65 

Of  the  applicants  for  admission,  fifteen  were  declined 
on  account  of  epilepsy  or  insanity,  or  because  otherwise 
unsuitable.  Two  of  these  were  of  that  unfortunate 
class  in  which  idiocy  and  insanity  are  combined,  and  of 
which  the  notorious  Jesse  Pomeroy  happens  to  be  just 
now,  in  this  vicinity,  the  best  known  illustration,  though 
they  are  not  so  uncommon  as  is  generally  belieAed. 
Another  was  discharged  from  the  school  last  year 
because  of  his  dangerous  habits  and  example,  and  was, 
fortunately  for  the  community,  immediately  committed 
to  one  of  the  State  lunatic  hospitals. 
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Of  those  discharged,  four  were  much  improved. 
One  went  to  a  good  home,  where  her  work  waa  cons  ti- 
ered a  full  equivalent  for  her  board  and  clothes.  Sin- 
had  really  become  self-supporting.  Another  girl, 
equally  improved,  who  had  been  in  the  school  for  five 
years,  went  home  to  her  family,  and  is  capable  of 
rendering  great  assistance  in  all  household  duties. 

Our  school  has  prospered  in  all  respects  during  the 
year.  The  sewing-school  which  we  were  enabled  to 
open  in  the  new  building  has  been  a  wonderful 
success.  More  than  half  of  the  girls  in  the  school 
have  been  taken  into  the  sewing-classes,  and  most  of 
them  learn  quite  rapidly  to  sew.  With  slight  assist- 
ance they  now  do  all  the  mending  required  in  the 
school,  which  is  not  a  little ;  and  they  made  all  the 
sheets,  pillow-cases,  and  linen  required  to  furnish  our 
new  building.  Nothing  has  been  paid  by  the  school 
during  the  year  for  sewing  or  mending,  although  here- 
tofore as  much,  or  more,  has  been  paid,  on  an  average 
of  years,  as  we  last  year  paid  in  wages  of  the  sewing- 
teacher.  And,  if  it  were  not  an  economical  change,  I 
could  not  speak  too  highly  of  the  great  good  coming  to 
the  girls  from  it.  They  learn  to  do  simple,  plain 
sewing  ;  many  of  them  can  mend  their  own  clothing  ; 
and  three  girls  now  in  the  school  can  work  very  nicely 
with  the  sewing-machine. 

The  event  of  the  year  has  been  the  opening  of  the 
new  wing  or  addition  to  our  buildings.  It  was  first 
occupied  on  Christmas  Day.  It  was  built  in  about  four 
months  after  the  official  approval  of  the  plans.  Its 
cost  was  within  the  sum  appropriated  for  it,  and  it  thus 
far  seems  to  be  a  very  satisfactory  building.     It  gave 
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us  the  much,  needed  relief  in  dining-room  accommoda- 
tions. We  have  been  enabled  to  take  care  of  about 
twenty-five  more  pupils  ;  but  I  am  sorry  to  add  that  we 
are  now  relatively  as  full  as  we  were  before  the  addi- 
tion was  made  to  the  buildings,  and  we  have  on  file  the 
applications  of  ten  or  twelve  suitable  cases,  to  be 
admitted  as  soon  as  we  have  room  for  them. 

Our  limit  was  formerly  ninety  ;  it  is  now  one  hundred 
and  twenty,  and  that  number  we  have  to-day.  The 
increased  number  of  children  necessitates  another 
teacher,  and  we  have  been  obliged  to  take  for  a  school- 
room the  one  designed  for  a  playroom,  thus  again 
curtailing  the  little  space  allotted  for  play. 

Mr.  and  Airs.  Barbour,  our  new  Steward  and  Matron, 
entered  upon  their  duties  with  evident  desire  to  serve 
faithfully  the  interests  of  the  institution,  and  have 
succeeded  wonderfully  well  in  view  of  the  fact  that  it 
was  their  first  experience  in  such  positions.  The  year's 
experience  will  undoubtedly  make  their  services  of  still 
more  value  to  the  institution  in  the  future.  "With  the 
rest  of  the  staff  you  are  so  well  acquainted,  that  it 
needs  no  word  of  mine  to  assure  you  of  their  continued 
devotion  to  their  work.  With  the  addition  of  Miss  L. 
J.  Sanderson,  in  charge  of  the  new  schoolroom,  the 
staff  will  remain  as  last  vear. 

We    had   a   very  pleasant   visit  last   June   from   the 

sociation  of  Superintendents  of  American  Institu- 
tions for  Feeble-Minded  Youth,  which  had  been  holding 
it-  annual  session  at  Barre,  Mass. 

The  Association  is  composed  chiefly  of  those  actively 
engaged  in  the  management  of  institutions.  The  meet- 
ings are  held  at  the  institutions  in  various  parts  of  the 
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country,  and  are  of  great  advantage  to  the  Superintend- 
ents, as  furnishing  an  opportunity  for  interchange  of 
ideas  concerning  the  best  methods  of  management 
of  institutions,  and  of  instruction  and  improvement  of 
idiots. 

The  record  of  the  year  would  not  be  complete  if  I 
neglected  to  mention  our  merry  Christmas.  While  the 
parents  of  a  few  of  our  children  are  able  to  provide 
some  little  gift  for  the  festival,  a  larger  part  are  not. 

Last  Christmas  the  exceeding  liberality  of  Mr. 
Henry  Lee  furnished  a  pretty  gift  to  every  child  not 
otherwise  provided  for  :  and  I  do  not  believe  there  was 
anywhere  that  night  more  enjoyment  or  happier  hearts 
than  in  our  gymnasium. 

Mrs.  Richards,  daughter  of  Dr.  Howe,  also  sent  us  a 
contribution  for  the  children's  Christmas,  as  she  has 
done  for  several  years,  and  Mr.  May  brought  a  gift  of 
apples.  Later  in  the  year  we  also  received,  at  the  hand 
of  Mrs.  F.  AY.  G.  May.  the  very  useful  and  opportune 
gift  of  a  "  Howe  "  platform  scale,  and.  within  the  past 
month,  several  donations  of  apples  from  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Union. 

Before  closing  my  report.  I  must  again  respectfully 
but  earnestly  call  your  attention  to  the  subject  I  dwelt 
upon  in  my  last  report:  viz..  the  urgent  need  of  land 
upon  which  to  employ  our  larger  boys.  In  that  report 
I  quoted  to  you  the  opinions  of  the  Superintendents  of 
other,  and  landed,  histitutions.  to  the  effect,  "  that  farm- 
work  was  not  only  the  most  profitable,  but  developed 
the  slumbering  faculties  of  the  boys  more  rapidly  than 
any  other  method  of  education,  and  certain! v  rendered 
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them  more  nearly  self-supporting  than  any  other  occu- 
pation." 

It  is  not  expected  that  our  children  will  ever  make 
any  great  advance  in  ordinary  school  duties.  Some  of 
them  learn  to  read  and  write  whom  you  would  not  be- 
lieve capable  of  so  doing,  and  I  would  not  detract  in 
any  way  from  the  value  of  the  school  training  and  disci- 
pline to  them :  but  what  I  do  wish  to  urge  upon  you  is 
the  fact.  that,  after  a  certain  though  varying  age.  their 
greatest  development,  for  the  girls,  is  in  the  sewing- 
room,  laundry,  and  the  ordinary  household  duties,  and. 
for  the  boys,  in  the  rougher  parts  of  farm-work. 

The  two  great  objects  to  be  aimed  at  in  the  man- 
_  ment  of  our  school  are.  first,  the  education  and  im- 
provement of  the  feeble-minded  :  and.  second,  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  expense  of  his  maintenance  to  his  family  or 
the  public.  It  goes  without  saying  that  our  children 
are  non-producers.  They  are  young,  and  they  are  fee- 
ble-minded :  yet  I  believe,  after  carefully  looking  over 
the  individual  members  of  our  school,  that  twenty  per 
cent  of  our  boys  could,  under  proper  supervision,  do 
work  enough  upon  a  farm  to  pay  for  their  keeping. 
The  question  instantly  arises  why  they  are  not  kept  at 
home  ;  and  the  answer  is.  that  they  do  not  there  have 
proper  supervision.  Perhaps  they  have  no  home  but 
the  almshouse  ;  they  run  in  the  streets  :  they  have  no 
occupation :  they  are  made  worse  by  the  gibes  and  teas- 
ing of  other  boy-. 

I  think  our  boys  are  more  restive  under  the  restraint 

"lie   schoolroom    than  ordinary  boys.     At   any  rate 

they  sooner  become  tired;  and.  when  tired,  it  is  aim   st 

useless  for  a  teacher  to  attempt  to  hold  then  attention, 
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or  get  an  idea  into  their  heads :  but  they  enjoy  going 
to  the  shop,  and  still  more  do  they  enjoy  going  to  dig. 
or  do  any  work  out  of  doors.  The  grading  around  our 
buildings  will  occupy  them  several  months  ;  but.  when  it 
is  completed.  I  shall  be  at  a  loss  to  know  how  to  employ 
them.  Even  the  simpler  trades  require  more  judgment 
in  the  learner  than  most  of  our  boys  possess  :  but.  when 
they  have  the  rougher  out-door  work  to  do,  they  take 
hold  willingly,  and  are  quite  happy  in  it.  and  do  not  tire 
of  it  so  quickly  as  of  school  or  shop-work. 

Our  experience  of  the  past  year,  though  brief  and  on 
a  small  scale,  may  be  used  in  illustration. 

Early  in  the  year,  by  the  great  kindness  of  the  super- 
intendent of  a  chair-factory  in  a  neighboring  city.  I  ob- 
tained a  lot  of  chair-seats  to  bp  cane-seated.  Out  of 
forty-eight  boys,  there  were  only  six  or  eight  who  were 
even  competent  to  be  instructed  in  such  work.  At  first 
they  were  eager  to  do  it :  but.  after  they  had  learned  to 
do  it  quite  tolerably,  it  became  monotonous  to  them.  and. 
bov-like.  thev  shirked.  After  a  long  while  the  lot  was 
finished,  and  returned  to  the  factory.  The  superintend- 
ent paid  us  the  market  rates  for  the  work,  saying,  that 
on  the  whole  it  was  quite  well  done,  but  some  of  the 
seats  were  not  drawn  tightly  enough :  this  was  due  to 
the  fact  that  one  or  two  of  the  boys  were  wise  enough 
and  sly  enough  to  wet  the  strands  of  cane  before  using, 
knowing  that  it  worked  easier  when  wet. 

Then  came  the  job  of  making  the  sixty  mattresses 
for  the  new  building,  upon  which  fewer  boys  could 
work,  but  of  which  they  did  not  tire  so  quickly. 

Then  in  the  spring  came  the  digging  and  grading 
around  the  new  building,  in  which  occupation  at  least 
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fifty  per  cent  of  the  boys  could  be  employed  more  or 
less  advantageously,  which  every  one  of  them  enjoyed, 
and  of  which  they  did  not  tire.  Finally  came  the  plant- 
ing and  care  of  the  garden.  It  is  a  very  small  garden, 
as  you  well  know,  not  more  than  forty  square  rods  being 
devoted  to  vegetables.  The  soil  is  very  poor,  and  only 
two  or  three  boys  were  employed  upon  it  at  any  time ; 
yet  upon  it,  with  the  slight  supervision  which  Mr.  Bar- 
bour could  give  after  attending  to  his  other  duties,  was 
raised  quite  an  abundance  of  green  pease  for  the  family 
during  the  season,  also  of  sweet  corn,  several  bushels 
of  tomatoes,  all  the  beets  which  could  be  used  in  the 
house  since  they  were  large  enough  to  use,  and  the 
remainder,  about  thirty  bushels,  were  finally  gathered 
on  the  1  Oth  of  October.  There  are  still  to  be  pulled  as 
a  second  crop  from  the  ground  where  the  pease  grew, 
several  bushels  of  turnips.  All  this  is  but  little  ;  yet  it 
is  more  than  a  straw  to  indicate  how  the  better  part  of 
our  boys  might  be  employed. 

GEORGE   G.    TAHBELL, 

Assistant  Superintendent. 
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At  the  annua]  meeting  <>f  the  Corporation,  held  this  i 
the  school,  the  foregoing  reports  were  adopted,  and  ord< 
to  be   printed,  and    the   officers   for  the  ensuing  yeai    • 
elected.     It  was  also 

Voted,  That  those  members  of  the  Corporation  whos< 
this  Commonwealth,  who  have  been  absenl   Erom  the  meetings 
than  two  years,  or  have  Dot  visited  the  school  in  thai  tim  . 
are  out  of  the  country,  shall  be  deem  ■>!  to  have  resigned,  and  their  | 

may  he  filled. 

W.  BRANDT  STORER, 

,v  i 
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AX  A  LYSIS   OF    LXPENDITUR]  S. 


Meat 

|1,334    11 

Fish 

Butter 

. 

524  36 

Rice,  sago,  &c.     • 

104  84 

Bread,  flour,  meal 

1,684  06 

Potatoes  and  other  vegetable 

!S 

Fruit   .... 

Milk    .... 

Sugar 
Coffee 

• 

m  18 

72  7" 

Tea      . 

88  BO 

Chocolate     . 

. 

Sundry  groceries 

Gas      .... 

261   16 

Oil       .... 

. 

Coal     .... 

2,04 

Wood 

-     - 

Sundry  articles  of  consumpt 

lion,  ice,  & 

c. 

192  14 

Hardware    . 

211  15 

Crockery 

Bedding  and  table-linen 

38  18 
849  04 

Furniture,  carpets,  piano,  &c 
Mending,  thread,  buttons,  &c. 

180  49 

Superintendence  and  instruction 

2,142  24 

Domestic  service 

Outside  aid 

Expense  of  boys'  shop 

Expense  of  quarterly  meetings    . 

Expense  of  laundry 

71  50 

217  27 

Stationery 

Postage        

Advertising  in  "  Medical  Journal  " 

22  28 

School  materials,  books,  am 
Telephone    . 
Medicines    . 

1  papers 

18  55 
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Water  tax $75  00 

Boiler  insurance  .........  31  00 

Insurance  on  buildings         .......  244  66 

Tuning  pianos      .........  4  25 

Johnson's  fire  pumps,  backets,  and  hose      ....  50  93 

Ordinary  repairs 1,124  44 

Sundries 102  16 

Pastry-oven 86  00 

Bills  refunded 375  55 

Clothing  children 93  19 

113,740  40 
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TERMS   OF  ADMISSION. 


The  best  age  for  admission  is  between  eight  and  twelve  years. 

The  institution  is  not  intended  for  epileptic  nor  for  insane  chil- 
dren, nor  for  those  who  are  incurably  hydrocephalic  or  paralytic. 
None  such  will  be  retained,  to  the  exclusion  of  more  improvable 
subjects. 

Children  will  be  received  upon  trial  for  three  months,  at  the  end 
of  which  time  a  report  upon  the  case  will  be  made  to  the  parents. 

Children  must  come  well  provided  with  plain,  strong  clothing, 
and  stout  shoes  for  walking  in  any  weather.  These  must  be  re- 
newed as  often  as  is  necessary  at  the  expense  of  the  applicants. 
Those  who  tear  and  destroy  their  clothing  must  be  provided  with 
garments  made  expressly  for  them,  and  of  such  form  and  texture 
as  not  to  be  easily  torn. 

Sufficient  surety  will  be  required  for  the  clothing  of  the  pupils, 
for  their  board  and  care  in  vacation,  and  for  their  removal  when- 
ever they  may  be  discharged. 

The  children  of  indigent  parents  in  Massachusetts  can  secure 
gratuitous  admission  b}*  application  to  the  Governor.  For  others 
a  charge  will  be  made  proportionate  to  the  means  of  the  parents, 
and  the  trouble  and  cost  of  treating  them.1 

Persons  applying  for  admission  of  children  must  fill  out  certain 
blanks,  copies  of  which  will  be  forwarded  to  any  address  on  appli- 
cation. 

For  further  particulars,  apply  in  person  or  bjr  letter  to  the  As- 
sistant Superintendent, 

DR.    G.    G.    TARBELL, 

105  Boylston  Street,  Boston. 
Office  Hour,  1.30  p.m. 


1  Indigent  pupils  from  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  and  Rhode  Island,  can  secure 
gratuitous  admission  by  application  to  the  Governors  of  their  respective  States,  proper 
blanks  for  which  will  be  furnished  by  applying  to  the  Assistant  Superintendent  as  above. 
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RULES   AXD    REGULATIONS. 


Trustees.  — A  meeting  of  the  trustees  shall  be  held  quarterly. 

Quorum.  —  The  presence  of  three  members  shall  constitute  a 
quorum. 

Visiting  Coaottttee.  —  Two  of  the  trustees,  taken  in  rotation, 
shall  form  a  committee,  one  at  least  of  whom  shall  visit  the  insti- 
tution each  week  during  the  space  of  two  months.  These  shall 
be  so  arranged,  that  one  shall  go  out  of.  and  another  go  into,  the 
committee  at  the  beginning  of  each  month. 

T_  e  sommittee  shall  examine  the  state  of  the  institution;  the 
condition.  &c,  of  the  pupils,  and  of  all  the  rooms  in  the  estab- 
lishment ;  and  receive  and  examine  any  report  of  the  superintend- 
ent, and  make  a  record  of  their  visit  and  impressions. 

This  committee  may  report  on  the  state  and  condition  of  the 
institution  at  any  quarterly  meeting  of  the  trustees. 

Auditors. — The  trustees  shall  appoint  annually  two  of  their 
number  as  auditors.  They  shall  examine  all  the  accounts  of  the 
institution  and  treasurer.  They  shall  aid  the  treasurer  in  the 
investment  of  any  funds  belonging  to  the  institution ;  and  no 
money  shall  be  paid  out  by  the  treasurer  without  their  order. 

5uPEKTSTE5iT>EHT. — It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  superintendent 
to  reside  at.  and  give  his  whole  time  to  the  service  of,  the  institu- 
tion.1 

He  shall  select  and  employ  all  subordinate  officers,  assistants. 
and  servants  of  the  institution,  subject  to  the  rejection  of  the  trus- 

He  shall  have  the  general  superintendence  of  the  whole  institu- 
tion, and  have  charge  of  all  the  pupils,  and  direct  and  control  all 
the  persons  therein,  subject  to  the  regulation  of  the  trustees. 

1   This  rule  is  suspended  for  the  present. 
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He  shall  regulate  the  _;men,  e::  nd  emp". 

and  the  whole  coarse  c  g,  of  the  p': 

He  shall,  from  time  to  time,  give  to  all  persons  employed  ic 
institution  so  -  he  shall  deem  beat  1       irry  into 

operation  all  the  rales  and  regal  he  shall 

cause  such  rules  and  regal.-::  ms  to 
cated. 

He  shall  make  a  record  of  1 1  e  :.   me,   ige    and 

and  probable  cause  of  idiocy  or  del  .  and 

of  all  the  ciren instances  that  may  iB  a  or 

character  :  and  also  keep  a  record,  from  time       time,   .:  the  prog- 
resa  af  each  one. 

He   shall  purchase  fuel,  pr:  and 

shall  be  respc  nsible  for  the 

!  led.  however,  that,  if  the  trustees  think  if       -     i     :opoint  a 
steward,  he  shall  perform  these       ties  with  the  ::'neurrenee  c: 
superintendent. 

He  shall  collect  and  receive  all  the  m:  ners       -.  :: : 11  :_r  - 

and  def  :  -::  the  same  with  the  treasurer. 

He  shall  keep  a  separate  account  with  each  ek  >f  the  pupils,  c* 
with  the  parents  or  guar-1  :  as  :  such  ::  :_r  \  ipOs  as  are  not 
benefieiar::-  ::  Massachusetts,  ehaiging  them  with  all  expenses  .: 
board,  instruction.  &c,  and  with  all  the  money  expended  for  cloth- 
ing and  other  necessaries,  or  proper  indulgen :  e  3 . 

He  shall  make  quarterly  reports  t«  the  tz  istees  of  the  cond::: 
of  the  institution,  and  make  such  suggestions  is  he  may  think  :_: 
interests  of  the  in 5 :  it :.  i  k  ::  reqn  it  e . 

He  shall  prepare,  for  the  :::^t^  and  the  corporation-  an  annual 
repor: :  in  which  he  will  show  the  history,  progress,  litton 

of  the  institution,  and  the  success  ::  the  attempts  ::   educate  and 
improve  the  idiotic  or  feeble-minded  youth. 

The  teachers,  assistants,  and  ]  ipils  shall  beundei  die  imme  liatc 
1  :::ion  of  the  superintendent,  and  no  orders  shall  be  given  :: 
them  except  through  him. 

Xo  offices .  assistant,  or  pupil  can  absent  himself  from  the  -\- 
tution  without  the  permission  of  the  superinten  lent 

The  hours  for  work,  for  ex  excise,  for  si  and  fori         ttion, 

beire   estal  lished  by  the  superintender.:.  each  teacher,  assist 
and  pupil  will  be  expected  to  confirm:  strictly  ::  :_em. 

Matkok. — The  matron,  underlie  "::::;_  ::   me  - 

"    shall  have  eharge  of  the  house. 

She  shall  enforce  the  rules  and  regulations   of  the  trustc    3 
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see  that  order  an  1  good  conduct  prevail  in  every  part  of  the  estab- 
lishment. 

If  improper  conduct  is  observed  in  any  subordinate  or  inmate, 
she  shall  report  the  same  to  the  superintendent. 

Visitors.  — Persons  may  visit  the  institution  under  such  regula- 
tions as  the  trustees  and  superintendent  shall  establish. 

Tobacco.  — The  use  of  tobacco,  either  in  smoking  or  otherwise. 
is  prohibited  in  the  institution. 

Beneficiaries.  —  Candidates  for  admission  must  be  over  sis 
and  under  fourteen  years  of  age. 

Beneficiaries  must  produce  a  certificate  from  the  selectmen  or 
the  overseers  of  the  poor  of  their  town,  stating  that  their  parents 
and  immediate  relatives  are  unable  to  defray  the  expenses  of  their 
education. 

They  must  be  provided  with  suitable  changes  of  raiment  for 
winter  and  summer,  and  especially  with  thick  shoes  or  boots. 

The  boys  must  have  at  least  sis  good  cotton  shirts,  and  sis  pairs 
of  socks  or  stockings,  two  coats  or  jackets,  two  pairs  of  trousers, 
two  waistcoats,  and  an  overcoat,  two  pairs  of  shoes  or  boots,  sis 
pocket-handkerchiefs,  and  a  good  cap  or  hat. 

The  females  must  be  provided  with  the  same  quantity  of  linen, 
and  with  three  gowns  and  dresses.  The  clothing  must  all  be  of 
good,  serviceable  material. 

It  must  be  renewed  from  time  to  time,  as  may  be  necessary,  by 
the  parents.  Any  thing  more  than  common  mending  will  not  be 
done  at  the  expense  of  the  institution. 

All  the  articles  of  clothing  must  be  marked  with  the  name  of  its 
owner  —  at  full  length. 

Pctils  sot  Beseficiaries. — Any  suitable  persons  may  be 
admitted  to  the  institution,  on  presenting  to  the  superintendent 
sufficient  evidence  of  their  fitness  for  it,  on  such  terms  as  he  or 
the  trustees  shall  determine,  according  to  the  responsibilities  and 
difficulties  in  each  case.  Payments  are  to  be  made  quarterly  in 
advance,  or  sufficient  security  thereof  given. 

Private  pupils  must  be  provided  with  at  least  two  decent  suits 
of  clothing,  and  sufficient  changes  of  garments  of  all  kinds  for 
winter  and  also  summer. 

They  will  be  required  to  observe  strictly  all  the  rules  and  regu- 
lations of  the  institution. 
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NOTICE. 


The  school  is  situated  at  723  Eighth  Street.  South  Boston,  and 
may  be  reached  by  taking  the  Bay  View  horse-cars,  of  the  South 
Boston  line,  and  getting  off  at  the  corner  of  M  and  Sixth  Streets. 
Visitors  are  admitted  on  Thursdays  at  eleven  o'clock  a.m. 


Owing  to  the  limited  means  of  many  of  the  pupils,  they  are 
often  in  need  of  clothing,  as  the  school  has  no  funds  which  it  can 
apply  for  the  purpose.  Contributions  of  clothing,  or  material 
therefor,  suitable  for  children  between  the  ages  of  eight  and 
eighteen,  will  be  gladly  received,  and  may  be  sent  directly  to  the 
school  at  our  expense,  or  will  be  sent  for  by  the  Matron,  if  noti* 
fied. 
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Boston,  Oct.  20,  1881. 

Hon.  Henry  B.  Peirce,  Secretary  of  State. 

Dear  Sir, —  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  to  you  a  copj 
of  the  Thirty-fourth  Annual  Report  of  this  institution,  for 
the  use  of  his  Excellency  the  Governor  and  of  the  Legis- 
lature. 

Yours  respectfully, 

W.  BRANDT   STORER, 

Secretary. 
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TRUSTEES'   REPORT. 


Massachusetts  Sciiood  for  Idiotic  and  I"i  i  i-.i  i  -Mudi  d  Vouth, 
Boston,  October,  1881 

To  the  Corporation. 

The  Trustees  respectfully  submit  the  Thirty-fourth 
Annual  Report  of  this  institution. 

The  statistics  of  the  school  are  fully  set  forth  in  the 
accompanying  reports  of  the  Assistant  Superintendent 
and  the  Treasurer.  The  average  number  of  children 
during  the  year  has  been  one  hundred  and  twenty,  and 
the  cost  of  each  has  been  three  dollars  and  seventeen  cents 
per  week;  not  a  great  sum,  when  it  is  remembered  that 
each  child  requires  a  constant  personal  oversight.  The 
health  of  the  children  has  been  generally  good,  allow- 
ance, of  course,  being  made  for  the  imperfect  physical 
condition  of  many  ;  and  the  life  of  our  unfortunates 
has  been  made  as  happy  as  possible  by  the  care  and 
exertions  of  kind-hearted  and  conscientious  officers  ami 
instructors. 

The  marked  event  of  the  year  has  been  the  purchase 
of  a  farm,  with  buildings  thereon  which  will  afford 
accommodation  for  ten  or  a  dozen  of  the  larger  boys. 
The  school  has  been  in  its  present  home  just  twenty-five 
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years.  The  accommodations  of  that  home  are  no  longer 
sufficient.  Many  are  knocking  at  onr  doors  to  whom 
these  doors  cannot  be  opened.  "With  the  present  addi- 
tional accommodations  of  the  farm,  we  shall  for  the 
coming  year  take  charge  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  chil- 
dren. But  what  shall  be  done  with  the  from  fourteen 
hundred  to  two  thousand  other  idiotic  and  feeble- 
minded persons  living  within  the  Commonwealth  ? 

The  philanthropist  to  whom  our  school  primarily 
owes  its  existence  believed  that  he  found  in  his 
owu  heart  but  a  reflection  of  the  sentiments  of  the 
people  of  this  Commonwealth  when  he  said  that  ;;  the 
school  had  its  origin  in  that  feeling  of  respect  for 
humanity  which  is  pained  by  the  thought  that  any  who 
bear  its  image  are  left  unembraced  in  the  common  bond 
of  brotherly  love,  and  outcast  from  the  common  family, 
however  low  in  the  scale  or  however  deformed  and 
infirm  they  may  be." 

The  distinguished  founder  of  the  school  was  correct 
in  this  belief:  the  public  heart  did  beat  in  accord  with 
his  own :  and  the  sympathetic  throbs  of  that  heart  are 
as  strong  to-day  as  then.  To  the  acute  sensibility  of 
the  people  of  Massachusetts  to  affliction  and  suffering  or 
distress,  wherever  found,  the  school  owes  its  continued 
life  and  its  present  prosperity.  The  Legislature  responds 
yearly  to  the  mere  statement  of  our  wants  so  liberally 
and  cheerfully,  that  the  Trustees  approach  that  body 
without  hesitation,  and  never  with  the  feeling  that  they 
are  in  any  respect  unwelcome  visitors. 

The  Commonwealth  freely  bestows  a  bounty  each 
year  of  seventeen  thousand  five  hundred  dollars  upon 
the    fraction    under  our  charge  of  those  unfortunates 
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who.  of  all  its  wards,  are  the  most  pitiable.  Eventually, 
however,  the  charity  will  be  extended.  The  new  census 
will  locate  in  cities  or  towns  fifteen  hundred  idiotic  and 
feeble-minded  belonging  to  the  State  of  Massachusetts  ; 
and  it  is  assumed  by  those  most  familiar  with  such 
matters  that  there  are  at  least  five  hundred  more  of 
these  unfortunates  of  whom  no  report  has  been  made, 
since  parents,  more  especially  those  who  are  in  good 
circumstances,  frequently  refuse  to  acknowledge  that 
there  is  any  defect  in  their  children. 

Doubtless  most  of  the  unacknowledged  and  manv  of 
the  acknowledged  idiots  are  properly  cared  for  by  their 
natural  guardians  ;  but  there  can  be  as  little  doubt  but 
what  there  are  several  hundreds  within  the  State  who 
are  entitled  to,  and  need  the  advantage  of,  our  institu- 
tion as  much  as  most  of  its  present  inmates. 

It  is  because  we  believe  that  the  Legislature,  in 
accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the  people,  will  before 
long  request  us  to  administer  its  bounty  upon  all  and 
every  of  these  infirm  children  that  we  now  make  this 
beginning  upon  a  farm. 

Although  farming  with  us  is  an  experiment,  it  has 
had  full  trial  in  schools  of  this  description  in  other 
States,  We  annually  refer  with  pride  to  our  antiquity, 
but  in  the  number  of  infirm  children  cared  for  we  have 
for  some  years  been  behind  other  States.  The  larger 
States  have  far  larger  schools.  Several  States,  indeed, 
provide  for  larger  numbers  of  idiotic  and  feeble-minded 
children  proportionally  to  their  populations,  and.  it  is  to 
be  presumed,  proportionally  to  their  entire  numbers  of 
idiots  and  feeble  minded.  One  State  has  recently  ex- 
pended over  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  dollars  for  build- 
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ings  for  a  school  in  which  farming  will  be  the  principal 
occupation. 

In  these  larger  schools  farming  has  been  a  success. 
Most  feeble-minded  boys,  if  they  have  intellect  enough 
to  be  taught  to  engage  in  any  labor  practically  useful, 
and  have  the  physical  strength,  can  work  to  better 
advantage  on  a  farm  than  anywhere  else ;  and  some 
things  can  be  done  on  a  farm  which,  if  not  pre-emi- 
nently useful,  are  harmless,  and  can  be  done  by  those 
who  must  be  listless  and  idle  anywhere  else. 

Fortunately,  too,  an  out-of-door  life  is  advantageous, 
in  the  point  of  health,  for  most  of  these  children.  Even 
the  girls  profit  by  it  in  bodily  health,  and  those  of  them 
who  have  sufficient  capacity  to  be  taught  sewing  and 
housework  may  with  advantage  be  taught  to  raise 
flowers  at  the  proper  seasons ;  and,  in  the  opinion  of 
many,  they  may,  with  no  harm  to  themselves  or  others, 
if  they  have  the  bodily  strength,  be  employed  in  the 
dairy,  and  even  in  raising  vegetables  and  cereals. 

That  an  estate  in  the  country  will  make  the  best 
home  for  unimprovables  is  too  obvious  for  argument. 

That  the  school,  then,  will  be  moved  to  the  farm  at 
no  distant  day,  or  that  in  the  immediate  future  there 
will  be  established  somewhere  in  the  State  one  or  more 
farm  schools  for  several  hundreds  of  the  defective  chil- 
dren of  the  State,  is  highly  probable.  And  in  this  con- 
nection it  may  be  stated  that,  should  the  old  home  at 
South  Boston  be  wholly  given  up,  the  money  which 
could  be  realized  from  its  sale  would  suffice  to  erect 
upon  the  farm  recently  purchased  suitable  buildings  for 
a  larger  number  of  children  than  we  have  now  in  our 
charge. 
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The  new  farm,  with  certain  repairs  upon  the  build- 
ings thereon,  cost  about  five  thousand  dollars.  It  lies 
partly  in  Medfield  and  partly  in  Dover,  in  a  beautiful 
and  healthy  location  about  two  miles  from  Medfield 
village.  It  is  easily  reached  from  Boston  by  the  Woon- 
socket  division  of  the  New  York  and  New  England 
Railroad,  from  Boston  and  Albany  station,  there  being 
a  flag-station  on  the  road  only  half  a  mile  away.  A 
location  near  Boston  was  selected  in  order  that  the  chil- 
dren might,  most  of  them,  still  be  reached  by  their 
parents  for  occasional  visits  with  small  expenditure  of 
time  and  money,  should  the  entire  school  at  any  time 
be  removed  to  the  farm.  Doubtless  better  farming 
lands  could  have  been  obtained  in  other  parts  of  the 
State,  but  the  children  ought  not  to  be  placed  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  great  majority  of  the  parents.  Many 
of  them  are  from  Boston  or  from  the  larger  cities  and 
towns  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State.  This  is  not 
only  because  there  are  more  defective  children  where 
there  are  more  inhabitants,  but  because  in  many  in- 
stances where  a  father  and  mother  living  in  the  country 
would  take  suitable  care  of  their  imbecile  child,  they 
would,  with  the  same  affection  and  desire,  be  powerless 
to  properly  rear  their  unfortunate  offspring  in  a  city 
where  they  are  exposed,  the  boys  especially,  to  brutal 
taunts  and  jeers  of  unkind  neighbors. 

In  this  connection  the  trustees  call  the  attention  of 
the  Corporation  and  of  the  Legislature  to  that  portion 
of  the  annual  report  of  the  Assistant  Superintendent 
which,  at  their  request,  has  been  substantially  repro- 
duced from  his  quarterly  report  of  April  last.  By  that 
report  it  appears  that  the  centre  of  the  defective  popu- 
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lation  of  the  State  is  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston,  and  not 
far  distant  from  the  new  farm. 

The  Assistant  Superintendent's  report  also  contains 
statistics  relative  to  the  children  of  this  institution  and 
their  parentage,  some  of  which  are  interesting  other- 
wise than  in  a  strictly  medical  point  of  view.  It 
appears  that  about  one-half  of  the  parents  are  Ameri- 
can and  the  other  half  foreign ;  that  in  forty  per  cent 
of  the  families  the  parents  were  of  feeble  constitution 
and  short  lived ;  that  the  parents  of  at  least  fourteen 
per  cent  of  the  children  might  themselves  be  properly 
classed  anion?  the  feeble  minded ;  that  one  or  both 
parents  of  thirty-three  per  cent  of  the  children  are 
addicted  to  drink,  and  yet  that  in  no  case  is  intemper- 
ance admitted  by  the  parents  to  be  a  cause  of  the  defec- 
tive condition  of  the  child ;  and  that,  while  in  no  case 
Lb  there  an  admission  that  a  living  parent  is  defective. 
in  twenty  per  cent  of  the  families  there  is  a  history  of 
insanity  or  idiocy  or  some  serious  defect  in  a  near  rela- 
tive. In  thirty-six  per  cent  of  the  children  belonging 
to  the  school,  fright  grief,  or  anxiety  of  the  mother 
while  pregnant  is  assigned  as  a  cause  for  the  lamenta- 
ble condition  of  the  child. 

From  tables  and  charts  accompanying  the  report  of 
the  Assistant  Superintendent  it  appears  that  idiotic 
and  feeble-minded  children,  throughout  their  period  of 
vth.  are  about  two  inches  shorter  and  about  nine 
pounds  lighter  than  normal  children  of  the  same  age ; 
also  that  the  relative  rate  of  growth  of  the  two  sexes 
corresponds  very  nearly  to  that  of  normal  children,  and 
is   subject  to  the  same   variations   at   the   approach  of 
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puberty,  but  that  this  period  is  about  two  years  later 
than  in  normal  children. 

Referring  once  more  to  the  large  number  of  defective 
children  within  the  Commonwealth,  and  to  the  former 
statement  of  a  belief  on  our  part  that  ultimately  the 
beneficence  of  the  State  will  be  expended  upon  all 
these  unfortunates  otherwise  unprovided  for,  we  may 
assume  that  the  successful  school  founded  by  Dr.  Howe, 
and  which  might  well  bear  his  name,  will  ever  continue 
to  be  mainly  a  school  rather  than  an  asylum ;  but  it  is 
proper  to  add  that  the  Trustees  are  divided  upon  the 
question  whether  a  limited  sum  of  money  is  best  spent 
in  providing  schools  for  improvables  or  homes  for  unim- 
provables.  A  minority  believe  that,  since  it  is  improba- 
ble that  any  child  once  a  fit  subject  to  become  a 
member  of  this  institution  will  ever  become  competent 
to  take  entire  charge  of  itself,  the  relief  to  the  parents, 
or  to  the  community  or  neighborhood  from  which  the 
child  may  be  taken,  is  to  be  considered  rather  than  the 
improvement  of  the  child ;  and  a  part  of  the  minority 
are  of  the  further  opinion  that  this  charity  is  best 
expended  in  hiding  from  every-day  view  bad  cases, 
beginning  with  the  very  worst.  If,  then,  the  Legisla- 
ture, as  probably  will  be  the  case,  shall  from  time  to 
time  increase  its  annual  appropriation  for  the  benefit  of 
infirm  children,  it  is  a  question  upon  which  class  the 
additional  bounty  shall  be  expended,  —  upon  the  im- 
provables or  the  unimprovables. 

We  are  all  of  the  opinion,  however,  that  it  is  not 
advisable  that  infirm  children  who  have  capacity  for 
improvement  should  be  placed  where  they  are  liable  to 
come    in   frequent    contact   with   revolting   objects,    of 
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whom  it  would  seem  to  be  blasphemy  to  say  that  they 
are  made  in  the  image  and  after  the  likeness  of  God. 

We  have  children  to-day  in  our  charge  who  are  hurt 
at  being  classed  with  idiots,  and  who  are  pained  even  at 
the  name  of  the  institution.  When  about  to  write  a 
letter  home  they  ask  for  paper,  and  especially'envelopes, 
upon  which  the  name  of  the  school  does  not  appear. 

The  Trustees  have  repeatedly  called  the  attention  of 
the  Corporation  and  Legislature  to  the  unsafe  condition 
of  our  buildings  in  respect  to  fire.  Any  considerable 
fire  must  result  in  danger  to  life.  They  now  renew  this 
statement,  and  ask  for  an  appropriation  sufficient  to 
secure  the  buildings  and  their  inmates  against  distrac- 
tion by  fire. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

LEWIS  ALLEN,  EDWARD  JARVIS, 

JOHN  CUMMINGS,  W.   BRANDT   STORER, 

J.    S.   DAMRELL,  JOHN  D.   WASHBURN, 

SAMUEL  ELIOT,  W.   W.    SWAN, 

SAMUEL  A.    GREEN,  STEPHEN   SALISBURY,  Jun., 

CHARLES  D.   HOMANS,  J.  F.  MOORS, 

Trustees. 
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REPORT    OF    THE    ASSISTANT    SUPERIN- 
TENDENT, 

FOR   THE   YEAR  ENDING   SEPT.    30,    1881. 


To  the  Trustees  of  the  Massachusetts  School  for  Idiotic  and  Feeble-Minded 
Youth. 

Gentlemen,  —  I  would  respectfully  submit  the  follow- 
ing statistics  and  report  of  the  school  for  the  year :  — 


Number  of  pupils  present  Sept.  30 


1880. 

1881  (boys,  79 


120 


Number  of  pupils  present  Sept.  30, 

girls,  51)        ...         .  .     130 

Admitted  during  the  year  .....  36 
Discharged  during  the  year  .....  26 
Average  number  present  .  .  .  .  .120 
Private  pupils  now  present  .....  4 
Entirety  supported  by  the  State  .  .  .  .99 
Partially  supported  hy  the  State  .  .  .  .  16 
Beneficiaries  of  other  New  England  States  .  .  11 
Applicants  for  admission  during  the  year        .         .       61 

It  will  be  seen  that  less  than  half  the  applicants  have 
been  admitted.  Of  those  declined,  ten  were  on  account 
of  epilepsy ;  seven  on  account  of  unsuitable  age,  or  be- 
cause unimprovable,  and  fit  only  for  custodial  wards  ; 
while  eight  entirely  suitable  cases  have  been  declined 
or  postponed  for  want  of  room. 

As  soon  as  our  larger  boys  are  removed  to  the  form, 
these  eight  cases,  now  waiting,  can  be  admitted ;  but 
the  day  is  very  near  when  provision  must  be  made  for 
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a  considerably  larger  number  of  these  wards  of  the 
State. 

Just  now  the  demand  is  greatest  that  more  provision 

shall  be  made  for  the  inn' m provable  cases  :  and  the  best 
method  of  answering  that  demand  is  a  question  which 
will  soon  require  your  consideration. 

In  two  cases  which  I  was  obliged  to  discharge  at 
the  close  of  last  term,  the  town  authorities  felt  quite 

__:ieved  at  my  action,  and  very  naturally  could  not 
understand  why.  as  they  contributed  their  share  to  the 
appropriations  of  the  State,  they  could  not  have  their 
idiot  retained  in  the  school :  adding  the  further  forcible 
argument  that  the  town  almshouse  was  a  most  unsuit- 
able place  for  such  a  child. 

Dining  the  early  part  of  the  year  I  was  much  inter- 
ested in  arranging  and  analyzing  the  statistics  concern- 
ing our  children,  and  some  of  the  facts  elicited  are  so 
striking,  that  they  may  be  of  general  interest.  My 
investigations  were  confined  to  the  one  hundred  and 
twenty  cases  in  the  school  duiins:  the  second  quarter  of 
the  year,  and  to  the  histories  of  their  families  as  gained 
from  their  statements  given  in  answer  to  our  printed 
questions,  after  revision  in  the  lisht  of  my  personal 
knowledge  of  them,  supplemented  by  information  ob- 
tained from  the  matron  and  teachers.  This  revision  of 
their  statements  is  of  sreat  consequence  if  the  statistics 

i     tc  be  of  value. 

We  find  that  most  parents  and  relatives  are  desirous 

of  concealing  family  defects,  especially  as  to  epilepsy. 

and  intemperance. 

The  facts  within  my  knowledge  reversed  the  answers 

in  from  twelve  to  fifteen  per  cent  of  all  the  cases,  and 
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there  were  doubtless  others  in  which  the  actual  facts 
were  concealed. 

I  found  that  of  the  one  hundred  and  twenty  children 
one-half  the  parents  are  American  and  one-half  are 
foreign,  or  one  hundred  and  seventeen  American,  one 
hundred  and  seventeen  foreign,  and  six  unknown ;  that 
forty-eight  are  orphans,  from  which  we  may  infer  that 
in  forty  per  cent  of  the  families  the  parents  were  of  fee- 
ble constitution,  and  not  long-lived. 

In  only  two  cases  were  the  parents  related  by  blood 
as  nearly  as  first  cousins.  In  twenty-four  families,  or 
twenty  per  cent  of  the  whole  number,  there  was  a 
record  of  insanity  or  idiocy  or  some  serious  defect  in  a 
near  relative.  Five  parents  have  died  of  some  disease 
of  the  brain,  although  in  no  case  was  there  an  admission 
that  anvthins;  was  mentallv  wron^  or  deficient  with 
either  parent  who  is  now  living. 

Even  with  my  limited  knowledge  of  the  parents.  I 
am  sure  there  are  seventeen  parents,  or  fourteen  per 
cent  of  the  whole  number  of  families  represented,  so  far 
below  the  average  intellect  that  they  may  safely  be 
called  feeble-minded. 

In  thirty-six  cases,  or  thirty  per  cent  of  the  whole, 
fright,  grief,  or  anxiety  of  the  mother  while  pregnant 
is  assigned  as  the  cause  of  the  idiocy  of  the  child ;  and 
lastly,  not  leastly.  in  the  question  of  hereditary  influ- 
ence, not  once  is  intemperence  admitted  to  be  the  cause 
of  the  child's  idiocy ;  but  I  found,  on  close  scrutiny,  that 
one  or  both  parents  of  forty  of  our  children,  that  is 
thirty-three  per  cent  of  the  whole,  are  addicted  to  drink. 

I  also  made  an  investigation  concerning  the  size  and 
bodily  condition  of  our  children.     It  is  generally  sup- 
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posed  that  idiots  are  much  smaller  than  ordinary  chil- 
dren, and  I  was  interested  to  see  how  far  this  belief  is 
conhrined  by  actual  measurements. 

Having  weighed  and  measured  all  our  children,  and 
averaged  the  heights  and  weights  during  each  year 
from  six  to  twenty.  I  have  prepared  a  diagram  which 
will  show  the  results  at  a  glance,  and  much  better  than 
pages  of  description  would  do.  As  the  standard  of  nor- 
mal children,  and  for  purposes  of  comparison,  I  have 
taken  the  tables  prepared  by  Dr.  H.  P.  Bowditch,  in  the 
year  IS 75,  from  nearly  twenty-five  thousand  observations 
made  in  the  public  schools  of  Boston.  This  latter 
number  would  seem  to  be  ample  to  secure  accuracy  in 
the  averages,  and  may  safely  be  considered  as  the  stan- 
dard of  normal  children  in  our  vicinity.  Let  me  first 
explain  briefly  the  method  followed  in  the  formation  of 
the  diagram. 

On  the  diagram  (which,  as  you  see,  is  divided  into 
squares)  the  increase  in  age  is  represented  by  departure 
from  the  initial  point  in  a  horizontal  direction,  each 
space  in  that  direction  representing  one  year  in  a  child's 
life  between  five  and  twenty,  and  the  age  at  each  point 
is  designated  bv  the  figures  at  the  bottom  of  the  dia- 
gram. 

The  growth  in  height  is  represented  by  departure 
from  the  initial  point  in  a  vertical  direction,  each  space 
representing  an  addition  of  two  inches  ;  the  total  height 
in  inches  at  each  point  being  designated  by  the  figures 
on  the  left  side  of  the  diagram. 

The  growth  in  weight  is  represented  by  departure 
from  the  initial  point  also  in  a  vertical  direction,  each 
space    representing    a    gain  of  ten    pounds ;    the  total 
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weight  in  pounds  at  any  point  beinsr  designated  by  the 
figures  at  the  right  side  of  the  diagram. 

The  two  series,  i.e..  the  heights  and  the  weights, 
might  of  course  be  put  on  two  separate  diagrams  to 
avoid  confusion ;  but.  after  a  moment's  consideration, 
thev  will  cause  no  confusion,  and  being  together  will 
serve  to  illustrate  the  constant  ratio  which  weight  and 
height  bear  to  each  other. 

The  black  lines  represent  normal  children,  the  red 
lines,  feeble-minded  children.  The  continuous  lines 
represent  boys"  growth,  the  interrupted  lines,  girls" 
growth. 

It  was  found  by  Dr.  Bowditch.  in  his  investigation  of 
normal  children,  that  until  the  age  of  eleven  or  twelve 
years,  boys  are  both  taller  and  heavier  than  girls  of  the 
same  age.  At  this  period  of  life  srirls  begin  to  grow 
very  rapidly,  and  for  the  next  two  or  three  years  sur- 
pass boys  of  the  same  a^e  both  in  height  and  weight. 
Boys  then  acquire  and  retain  a  size  superior  to  that  of 
girls,  who  have  now  nearly  completed  their  full  growth. 

With  this  brief  description,  and  the  notes  attached  to 
it.  the  diagram  explains  itself. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  lines  indicating  the  rate  ot 
growth  of  feeble-minded  children  follow  approximately 
those  of  normal  children,  and  are  subject  to  the  same 
laws.  Perhaps  it  is  not  necessary  to  state  that  the 
eccentricities  of  the  lines  are  not  due  to  the  abnormal 
mental  or  physical  condition  of  our  children,  but  to  the 
fact  that  we  had  so  few  from  which  to  make  an  aver- 
age. Tor  example,  taking  the  years  from  eight  to  ten. 
it  is  not  to  be  inferred  that  all  idiot  children  nine  yc  s 
old  are  three  inches  shorter  than  all  such  children  ei<?ht 
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years  old.  At  the  time  this  examination  was  made  we 
had  only  three  children  between  the  ages  of  nine  and 
ten,  and  these  three  happened  to  be  unusually  small. 

It  will  also  be  noticed  in  that  particular  year  that  the 
girls'  average  height  fell  off  four  inches,  while  the  weight 
did  not  fall  off  at  all.  The  explanation  of  this  is  that 
we  had  but  one  girl  to  average,  and  she  was  a  dwarf, 
very  fat  and  very  short. 

I  wish  distinctly  to  disclaim  any  intention  to  draw 
conclusions  from  this  table.  The  number  of  observa- 
tions is  altogether  too  few  to  warrant  me  in  generaliza- 
tion or  inference.  The  most  that  can  be  said  is,  that 
they  point  in  certain  directions,  or,  as  we  say  of  the 
weather,  they  indicate,  — 

1st,  That  idiotic  and  feeble-minded  children  in  our 
school,  throughout  their  period  of  growth,  are  about 
two  inches  shorter  and  nine  pounds  lighter  than  normal 
children  of  the  same  ages. 

2d,  That  the  relative  rate  of  growth  of  the  two  sexes 
of  idiot  children  corresponds  very  nearly  to  that  of  the 
two  sexes  of  normal  children,  and  is  subject  to  the  same 
variations  at  the  age  of  puberty ;  and, 

3d,  That  the  period  of  puberty  is  about  two  years 
later  in  idiots  than  in  normal  children. 

But  even  these  indications  may  be  shown  to  be  erro- 
neous by  a  larger  number  of  observations. 

The  course  of  the  school  has  been  quiet  and  pros- 
perous as  ever  throughout  the  year. 

It  seems  as  though  more  improvement  was  visible  in 
the  children  than  during  any  year  in  which  I  have  had 
charge.  Two  or  three  of  the  children  have  been  kept 
at  home  this  year,  because  their  services  were  really  of 
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considerable  value  to  their  families.  It  is  not  to  be 
expected  that  more  than  a  very  small  proportion  of  our 
children  will  ever  advance  to  the  point  of  being  self- 
supporting.  If  they  can  be  improved  to  the  point 
where  their  services  are  of  real  value,  and  their  pres- 
ence not  objectionable  to  their  families,  it  is  a  long  step 
gained. 

In  no  part  of  the  school  is  the  improvement  so  marked 
as  in  the  sewing-room  ;  and  I  can  only  reiterate  what  I 
said  of  it  last  year,  —  that  as  a  means  of  education  and 
discipline  it  is  unsurpassed  by  any  room  in  the  school, 
and  as  an  economical  measure  its  value  is  very  consid- 
erable. 

The  girls  have  done  all  the  mending  for  the  large 
boys,  and  much  of  the  general  mending ;  have 
hemmed  216  sheets,  233  pillow-cases,  305  towels,  65 
bed-spreads  ;  have  made  22  mattress-ticks,  318  napkins, 
and  many  small  garments  for  the  children's  wear.  All 
the  towels,  sheets,  and  pillow-cases  needed  to  furnish 
the  new  family  at  the  farm  have  been  made  by  them. 

If  the  boys  make  as  good  progress  on  the  farm  as  the 
girls  have  in  the  two  years  since  the  opening  of  the 
sewing-room  (and  I  have  no  doubt  they  will),  the  pur- 
chase we  have  so  recently  made  at  Medtield  will  prove 
to  be  the  greatest  step  in  advance  taken  by  the  school 
since  its  foundation.  This  purchase  of  the  farm  seems 
to  be  the  event  most  worthy  of  record  for  this  year. 

Before  selecting  a  location,  we  were  so  fortunate  as 
to  obtain,  through  the  great  kindness  of  Mr.  F.  H. 
Wines,  some  important  facts  concerning  the  distribution 
of  idiocy  throughout  the  State,  as  shown  by  the  census 
of   1880,  not   yet  published.     From  these  we    learned 
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that  while  there  was  a  marked  variation  in  the  amount 
of  idiocy  in  different  counties,  it  was  not  sufficient  in 
itself  to  determine  the  location  of  an  institution.  We 
therefore  had  only  to  consider  the  general  desirability 
of  a  location,  and  its  accessibility  from  the  centre  of 
population  of  the  State. 

Your  committee  visited  a  large  number  of  places 
before  deciding  to  recommend  the  estate  which  has 
been  purchased,  and  which  seems  to  be  admirably 
adapted  to  our  wants. 

It  is  a  farm  of  one  hundred  or  more  acres,  near  the 
centre  of  population  of  the  State.  It  is  easy  of  access. 
Leaving  Boston  from  the  Boston  and  Albany  Railroad 
station,  less  than  an  hour's  ride  takes  one  to  Farm  Street 
station  in  Medfield,  near  by  our  farm.  It  is  situated  on 
rising  ground,  which  slopes  to  the  south  and  west. 

The  present  buildings  are  about  one-third  of  the  way 
up  the  slope,  at  the  top  of  which,  perhaps  fifty  feet 
higher,  is  a  broad  plateau  from  which  there  is  a  beauti- 
ful view  for  several  miles  over  the  valley  of  the  Charles 
River. 

The  present  farm-house,  since  it  has  been  repaired, 
will  hold  fifteen  or  twenty  boys.  Any  number  more 
than  that  cannot  be  properly  cared  for  in  it ;  and  I 
would  suggest  that  for  the  present  no  boys  be  sent  there 
who  are  not  capable  of  doing  some  useful  work,  even  if 
little.  I  would  also  take  this  opportunity  of  urging 
that  the  present  buildings  should  never  be  enlarged. 
The  house  is  capable  of  holding  all  the  boys  that  a 
farmer  can  employ  advantageously. 

If  it  should  ever  be  thought  advisable  to  remove  to 
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Medfield  all  or  any  other  class  of  our  children,  they 
should  be  placed  in  separate  and  distinct  buildings. 

It  is,  perhaps,  a  little  premature  to  prophesy  concern- 
ing the  farm,  but  I  have  no  hesitation  in  expressing  my 
belief  that  in  a  very  short  time  the  farm,  if  well  man- 
aged, will  provide  all  the  milk,  vegetables,  and  farm 
products  used  in  the  whole  institution,  without  other 
labor  than  that  of  the  boys. 

The  accompanying  analysis  shows  the  relative  and 
aggregate  items  of  expenditure.  The  average  cost  of 
each  pupil  has  been  $3.17  per  week,  which  very  low 
rate  probably  cannot  be  continued  in  the  future.  In 
many  respects  our  children  are  more  helpless  than  the 
insane,  requiring  a  relatively  larger  number  of  attend- 
ants ;  while  the  considerable  sum  paid  by  us  as  salaries 
for  instructors  is  an  item  unknown  in  lunatic  hospitals. 
For  this  year  the  low  cost  is  due  to  two  causes :  first, 
the  very  low  cost  of  provisions  in  the  early  part  of  the 
year ;  and  second,  that  we  have  spent  but  very  little  in 
repairs  of  our  buildings.  These  are  kept  perhaps  as 
comfortable  as  old  buildings  can  be ;  but  it  seems  a 
waste  of  money  to  expend  much  in  alterations  or  re- 
repairs,  other  than  those  which  are  absolutely  necessary, 
and  I  have  limited  the  expense  in  this  direction  to  the 
least  possible  sum. 

The  continued  liberality  of  Mr.  Henry  Lee,  the  gen- 
erous gift  of  Dr.  R.  W.  Wood,  and  the  remembrance 
of  Mrs.  Richards  made  Christmas  merry  for  each  and 
all  the  children.  Most  of  them  enjoyed  it  for  weeks  in 
anticipation,  and  long  after  the  gifts  had  disappeared. 

While  most  of  those  employed  are  so  faithful  to  their 
duties,  it  may  perhaps  seem  invidious  to  mention  a  sin- 
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gle  one ;  but  it  would  not  be  right  to  let  the  record  of 
the  year  pass  without  mentioning  the  fidelity,  the  tact, 
the  good  judgment,  and  the  unselfish  and  untiring  devo- 
tion of  our  matron,  Mrs.  Barbour.  Her  labors  are  un- 
ceasing :  to  her,  more  than  to  any  other  one  person,  is 
due  the  quiet,  content,  and  happiness  which  reign  under 
the  roof. 

GEORGE   G.  TARBELL 

Assistan  t  Super  in  tenclen  t. 


1. 1  PUBLIC    D0(  I  KENT 


At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Corporation,  held  this  day  at 
the   school,  the   reports  were  adopted,   and  ordered  to 

printed,  and   the  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  v* 
It  was  also 

Voted,  That  those  members  of  the  Corporation  whose  domici] 

this  Commonwealth,  who  have  been  absenl   Erom  the  o tings 

than  two  years,  or  have  not  visited  the  school  in  that  time,  m 
are  out  of  the  country,  shall  be  deemed  to  have  resigned,  and  their  p 
may  be  filled. 

W.  BRANDT  STORER, 
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ANALYSIS   OF   EXPENDITURES 

For  Year  Ending  Sept.  30,  1881. 


Meat  (19,600  pounds)     . 

Fish  (2,870  pounds) 

Butter  (2,721  pounds)     . 

Rice,  sago,  etc.  (940  pounds) 

Bread,  flour,  and  meal    . 

Potatoes  and  other  vegetables 

Fruit      .... 

Milk  (13,547  quarts)      . 

Sugar  (4,695  pounds) 

Coffee  (256  pounds) 

Tea  (99  pounds)     . 

Chocolate  (135  pounds) 

Groceries 

Gas        .... 

Oil         .... 

Coal       .... 

Wood     .... 

Sundry  articles  of  consumption,  ice,  etc 

Hardware 

Crockery 

Bedding  and  table  linen 

Furniture 

Mending- thread,  buttons,  etc 

Superintendence  and  instruction 

Domestic  service     . 

Outside  aid     . 

Expense  of  quarterly  meeting 

Expense  of  laundry 

Stationery 

Postage 

School  materials,  papers,  books,  etc. 

Amount  carried  forward    . 


81,750  29 

201 
f,\- 
128  92 

l.L- 

395  93 
123  65 
708  36 
196  55 
62  82 

3  78 

1,91 
162  26 

I 
$18,03 
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Amount  brought  forward 
Iron  safe  for  office 
Medicines 
Water  tax, 
Boiler  insurance 
Tuning  piano3 
Ordinary  repairs 
Sundries 
Printing 
Refunded  bills 

iiing  children 


?18,033  67 

50  00 

42  06 

75  00 

30  00 

4  50 

1,329  30 

103  08 

56  91 

341  27 

45  57 


520,111  36 
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TERMS  OF  ADMISSION. 


The  best  age  for  admission  is  between  eio;ut  and  twelve  years. 

The  institution  is  not  intended  for  epileptic  nor  for  insane  chil- 
dren, nor  for  those  who  are  incurably  hydrocephalic  or  paralytic. 
None  such  will  be  retained,  to  the  exclusion  of  more  improvable 
subjects. 

Children  will  be  received  upon  trial  for  three  months,  at  the  end 
of  which  time  a  report  upon  the  case  will  be  made  to  the  parents. 

Children  must  come  well  provided  with  plain,  strong  clothing, 
and  stout  s"hoes  for  walking  in  any  weather.  These  must  be  re- 
newed as  often  as  is  necessary,  at  the  expense  of  the  applicants. 
Those  who  tear  and  destroy  their  clothing  must  be  provided  with 
garments  made  expressly  for  them,  and  of  such  form  and  texture 
as  not  to  be  easily  torn. 

Sufficient  surety  will  be  required  for  the  clothing  of  the  pupils, 
for  their  board  and  care  in  vacation,  and  for  their  removal  when- 
ever the}'  may  be  discharged. 

The  children  of  indigent  parents  in  Massachusetts  can  secure 
gratuitous  admission  by  application  to  the  Governor.  For  others, 
a  charge  will  be  made  proportionate  to  the  means  of  the  parents 
and  the  trouble  and  cost  of  treating  them.* 

Persons  applying  for  admission  of  children  must  fill  out  certain 
blanks,  copies  of  which  will  be  forwarded  to  an}*  address  on  appli- 
cation. 

For  further  particulars,  apply  in  person  or  by  letter  to  the 
Assistant  Superintendent. 

DR.  C  G.  TARBELL. 


*  Indigent  pupils  from  Maine,  STew  Hampshire,  Vermont,  and  Rhode  Island  can  secure 
gratuitous  admission  by  application  to  the  Governors  of  their  respective  States,  proper 
blanks  for  which  will  be  furnished  by  applying  to  the  Assistant  Superintendent  as  above. 
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RULES  AND  REGULATIONS. 


Trustees. —  A  meeting  of  the  trustees  shall  be  held  quarterly. 

Quorum.  —  The  presence  of  three  members  shall  constitute  a 
quorum. 

Visiting  Committee. — Two  of  the  trustees,  taken  in  rotation, 
shall  form  a  committee,  one  at  least  of  whom  shall  visit  the  insti- 
tution each  week  during  the  space  of  two  mouths.  These  shall 
be  so  arranged,  that  one  shall  go  out  of  and  another  go  into  the 
committee  at  the  beginning  of  each  month. 

This  commitee  shall  examine  the  state  of  the  institution ;  the 
condition,  etc.,  of  the  pupils,  and  of  all  the  rooms  in  the  estab- 
lishment ;  and  receive  and  examine  any  report  of  the  superintend- 
ent, and  make  a  record  of  their  visit  and  impressions. 

This  committee  ma}*  report  on  the  state  and  condition  of  the 
institution  at  any  quarterly  meeting  of  the  trustees. 

Auditors. — The  trustees  shall  appoint  annually  two  of  their 

number  as  auditors.     The}*  shall  examine  all  the  accounts  of  the 

institution  and  treasurer.      They  shall  aid  the  treasurer  in  the 

investment  of  any  funds  belonging  to    the  institution  ;    and  no 

'money  shall  be  paid  out  by  the  treasurer  without  their  order. 

Sdferixtexdext.  —  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  superintendent 
to  reside  at,  and  give  his  whole  time  to  the  service  of,  the  institu- 
tion.* 

He  shall  select  and  employ  all  subordinate  officers,  assistants, 
and  servants  of  the  iustitution,  subject  to  the  rejection  of  the 
trustees. 

He  shall  have  the  general  superintendence  of  the  whole  institu- 
tion, and  have  charge  of  all  the  pupils,  and  direct  and  control  all 
the  persons  therein,  subject  to  the  regulation  of  the  trustees. 

*  This  rule  is  suspended  for  the  present. 
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He  shall  regulate  the  diet,  regimen,  exercises,  and  employments, 
and  the  whole  course  of  the  education  and  training,  of  the  pupils. 

He  shall,  from  time  to  time,  give  to  all  persons  employed  in  the 
institution  such  instructions  as  he  shall  deem  best  to  carry  into 
operation  all  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  same  ;  and  he  shall 
cause  such  rules  and  regulations  to  be  strictly  and  faithfully  exe- 
cuted. 

He  shall  make  a  record  of  the  name,  age,  and  condition,  parent- 
age, and  probable  cause  of  idiocy  or  deficiency,  of  each  pupil,  and 
of  all  the  circumstances  that  may  illustrate  his  or  her  condition 
or  character ;  and  also  keep  a  record,  from  time  to  time,  of  the 
progress  of  each  one. 

He  shall  purchase  fuel,  provisions,  stores,  and  furniture,  and 
shall  be  responsible  for  the  safe-keeping  and  expenditure  thereof; 
provided,  however,  that,  if  the  trustees  think  it  best  to  appoint  a 
steward,  he  shall  perform  these  duties  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
superintendent. 

He  shall  collect  and  receive  all  the  moneys  due  from  the  pupils, 
and  deposit  the  same  with  the  treasurer. 

He  shall  keep  a  separate  account  with  each  one  of  the  pupils,  or 
with  the  parents  or  guardians  of  such  of  the  pupils  as  are  not 
beneficiaries  of  Massachusetts,  charging  them  with  all  expenses  of 
board,  instruction,  etc.,  and  with  all  the  money  expended  for  cloth- 
ing and  other  necessaries,  or  proper  indulgences. 

He  shall  make  quarterly  reports  to  the  trustees  of  the  condition 
of  the  institution,  and  make  such  suggestions  as  he  may  think  the 
interests  of  the  institution  require. 

He  shall  prepare,  for  the  trustees  and  the  corporation,  an  annual 
report ;  in  which  he  will  show  the  history,  progress,  and  condition 
of  the  institution,  and  the  success  of  the  attempts  to  educate  and 
improve  the  idiotic  or  feeble-minded  youth. 

The  teachers,  assistants,  and  pupils  shall  be  under  the  immediate 
direction  of  the  superintendent,  and  no  orders  shall  be  given  to 
them  except  through  him. 

Xo  officer,  assistant,  or  pupil  can  absent  himself  from  'the  insti- 
tution without  the  permission  of  the  superintendent. 

The  hours  for  work,  for  exercise,  for  study,  and  for  recreation, 
being  established  b}*  the  superintendent,  each  teacher,  assistant. 
and  pupil  will  be  expected  to  conform  strictly  to  them. 

Matrox.  — The  matron,  under  the  direction  of  the  superintend- 
ent, shall  have  charge  of  the  house. 

She  shall  enforce  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  trustees,  and 
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see  that  order  and  good  conduct  prevail  in  every  part  of  the  estab- 
lishment. 

If  improper  conduct  is  observed  in  any  subordinate  or  inmate, 
she  shall  report  the  same  to  the  superintendent. 

Visitors.  —  Persons  may  visit  the  institution  under  such  regula- 
tions as  the  trustees  and  superintendent  shall  establish. 

Tobacco.  — The  use  of  tobacco,  either  in  smoking  or  otherwise, 
is  prohibited  in  the  institution. 

Beneficiaries. — Candidates  for  admission  must  be  over  six 
and  under  fourteen  years  of  age. 

Beneficiaries  must  produce  a  certificate  from  the  selectmen,  or 
the  overseers  of  the  poor  of  their  town,  stating  that  their  parents 
and  immediate  relatives  are  unable  to  defray  the  expenses  of  their 
education. 

They  must  be  provided  with  suitable  changes  of  raiment  for 
winter  and  summer,  and  especially  with  thick  shoes  or  boots. 

The  bo}Ts  must  have  at  least  six  good  cotton  shirts,  and  six  pairs 
of  socks  or  stockings  ;  two  coats  or  jackets,  two  pairs  of  trousers, 
two  waistcoats,  and  an  overcoat,  two  pairs  of  shoes  or  boots,  six 
pocket-handkerchiefs,  and  a  good  cap  or  hat. 

The  females  must  be  provided  with  the  same  quantity  of  linen, 
and  with  three  gowns  and  dresses.  The  clothing  must  all  be  of 
good,  serviceable  material. 

It  must  be  renewed  from  time  to  time,  as  may  be  necessary,  by 
the  parents  ;  any  thing  more  than  common  mending  will  not  be 
done  at  the  expense  of  the  institution. 

All  the  articles  of  clothing  must  be  marked  with  the  name  of  its 
owner  —  at  full  length. 

Pupils  not  Beneficiaries.  —  Any  suitable  persons  may  be 
admitted  to  the  institution,  on  presenting  to  the  superintendent 
sufficient  evidence  of  their  fitness  for  it,  on  such  terms  as  he  or  the 
trustees  shall  determine,  according  to  the  responsibilities  and 
difficulties  in  each  case.  Payments  are  to  be  made  quarterly  in 
advance,  or  sufficient  security  thereof  given. 

Private  pupils  must  be  provided  with  at  least  two  decent  suits 
of  clothing,  and  sufficient  changes  of  garments  of  all  kinds  for 
winter  and  also  summer. 

They  will  be  required  to  observe  strictly  all  the  rules  and  regu- 
lations of  the  institution. 
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NOTICE. 


The  school  is  situated  at  723  Eighth  Street,  South  Boston,  and 
may  be  reached  b}'  taking  the  Bay  View  horse-cars,  of  the  South 
Boston  line,  and  getting  off  at  the  corner  of  M  and  Sixth  Streets. 
Visitors  are  admitted  on  Thursdays,  at  eleven  o'clock  a.m. 


Owing  to  the  limited  means  of  many  of  the  pupils,  the}"  are 
often  in  need  of  clothing,  as  the  school  has  no  funds  which  it  can 
apply  for  the  purpose.  Contributions  of  clothing,  or  material 
therefor,  suitable  for  children  between  the  ages  of  eight  and 
eighteen,  will  be  gladly  received,  and  may  be  sent  directly  to  the 
school  at  our  expense,  or  will  be  sent  for  by  the  matron,  if 
notified. 
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TRUSTEES   FOR   1882-83. 


President. 

SAMUEL  ELIOT. 


Vice-President. 
EDWARD   JAB  VIS. 


Treasurer. 
FREDERICK  W.  G.  MAY. 


Secretary. 
W.   BRANDT  STORER. 


LEWIS  ALLEN. 


Auditors. 


W.  BRANDT   STORER. 


Trustees. 


JOHN   CUMMLNGS, 
J.   S.  DAMRELL,     . 
SAMUEL  ELIOT,     . 
SAMUEL  A.   GREEN,    . 
CHARLES  D.  HOMANS, 
EDWARD   JARYIS, 
STEPHEN  SALISBURY,  Jr 
BENJAMLN  F.  SPLNNEY, 
W.  BRANDT  STORER, 
W.  W.   SWAN, 
JOHN  D.  WASHBURN, 


WoBERN*. 

Boston*. 

Boston. 

Boston. 

Boston*. 

Dorchester. 

Worcester. 

Lynx. 

Cambridge. 

Boston. 

Worcester. 


State  Board  of  Visitors  e*c  officio. 

governor,  lieutenant-govern-or,  secretary  of  state. 

president  of  the  senate,  speaker  of  the  house, 

chaplain's  of  both  houses, 


And  Members  op  the  Legislature  During  the  Session 


VISITING  COMMITTEES  OF  TRUSTEES. 


1882-83. 


For  January, Messrs.  Storer  and  Eliot. 

February, Eliot  and  Dambell. 

March, Damrell  and  Cummings. 

April,         .        .        .    •    .        .        .        .  Cummings  and  Salisbury. 

May,  Salisbury  and 

June, and  Spinney. 

July, Spinney  and  Homans. 

August, .  Homans  and  Green. 

September, Green  and  Jarvis. 

October, Jarvis  and  Swan. 

November Swan  and  Washburn. 

December, Washburn  and  Storer. 


OFFICERS   FOR   1882-83. 


Superintendent. 
EDWARD   JARVIS,   M.D. 

Assistant  Superintendent. 
GEORGE   G.    TARBELL,  M.D. 


Steward. 
Mr.  I.  R.  BARBOUR. 


Matron. 
Mrs.   I.   R,   BARBOUR. 


Book-keeper  and  Clerk. 
Miss  E.  W.  PETERSON. 

Teachers 
Miss  L.  L.   MOULTON.  Miss  A.  L.   SIMMONS. 

Miss  L.   J.  SANDERSON.  Miss  E.  P.  ROLLINS. 

Assistant  Teacher. 
Miss   MARY   E.   BOYSON. 

In  Charge  of  Workshop. 
Mr.  EDWIN  C.  LUCE. 

In  Charge  of  Farm. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.   A.  W.  OSBORNE. 


MEMBERS   OF  THE   CORPORATION. 


Lewis  Allen,  Peabody. 
Nathan  Allen,  M.D.,  Lowell. 
Fred'k  L.  Ames,  North  Easton. 
Michael  Anagnos,  South  Boston. 
Henry  Barnard,  Hartford,  Conn. 
George  Wm.  Bond,  Jamaica  Plain. 
C.  P.  Bowditch,  Jamaica  Plain. 
Charles  F.  Bradford,  Roxbury. 
Rev.  Phillips  Brooks,  Boston. 
George  Chandler,  M.D., Worcester. 
Geo.  C.  S.  Choate,  M.D.,  N.  Y.  City. 
Hon.  Charles  R.  Codman,  Boston. 
Uriel  Crocker,  Boston. 
William  Crocker,  Taunton. 
Rev.  Samuel  B.  Cruft,  Boston. 
John  Cummings,  Woburn. 
Benj.  Cushing,  M.D.,  Dorchester. 
Elbridge  G.  Cutler,  M.D.,  Boston. 
John  S.  Damrell,  Boston. 
Benjamin  Dean,  South  Boston. 
Henry  G.  Denny,  Boston. 
Rev.  C.  R.  Eliot,  Dorchester. 
Samuel  Eliot,  Boston. 
Miss  Ellen  Emerson,  Concord. 
Edw.  W.  Emerson,  M.D.,  Concord. 
William  Endicott,  Jr  ,  Boston. 
Mrs  Emily  A  Fifield,  Dorchester. 
Samuel  A.  Green,  M.D.,  Boston. 
Richard  C.  Greenleaf,  Boston. 
Rev  Edward  E.  Hale,  Boston. 
Rev.  David  G.  Haskins, Cambridge. 
Edward  D.  Hayden,  Woburn. 
William  Hazard,  Newport,'R.  I. 
Augustus  Hemenway,  Boston. 


Clement  II.  Hill,  Boston. 
Charles  D.  Homans,  M.D.,  Boston. 
Edward  W.  Hooper,  Cambridge. 
Miss  Abby  Hosmer,  Concord 
Levi  Howard,  M.D.,  Chelmsford. 
Edward  Jarvis,  M.D  ,  Dorchester. 
Hon.  Henry  Lee,  Boston. 
Mrs.  Clara  T.  Leonard,  Springfield. 
Rev  Samuel  K  Lothrop,  Boston. 
Hon.  John  Lowell,  Chestnut  Hill. 
Fred  W.  G.  May,  Dorchester. 
Isaac  B.  Mills,  Boston. 
Rev.  J.  F.  Moors,  Greenfield. 
Rev.  A  P.  Peabody,  Cambridge. 
James  J.  Putnam,  M  D.,  Boston. 
Mrs.  Henry  Richards,  Gardiner ,Me. 
Stephen  Salisbury,  Jr.,  Worcester. 
Franklin  B.  Sanborn,  Concord. 
George  B.  Shattuck,  M.D.,  Boston. 
George  C.  Shattuck,  M  D.,  Boston. 
Charles   E.   Stedman,   M.D.,  Dor- 
chester. 
William  Brandt  Storer,  Cambridge. 
W.  W.  Swan,  Boston. 
George  G.  Tarbell,  M.D.,  Boston. 
Albert  Tolman,  Worcester. 
Henry  Tuck,  M.D.,  New  York. 
Mrs.  Mary  G.  Ware,  Lancaster. 
John  D.  Washburn,  Worcester. 
Charles  H.  Waters,  Groton. 
H.  B.  Wilbur,  M.D.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Hon.  James  M.  Williams,  Taunton. 
Robert  W.  Wood,  Jamaica  Plain. 
Chas.  F.  Wyman,  Cambridge. 


Commonroectltl)  of  ittasaacfjusette. 


Massachusetts  School  toe  Idiotic  and  Feeble-Mixded  Youth, 

Boston,  October  20,  1882. 

Hon.  Henry  B.  Peirce,  Secretary  of  Slate. 

Dear  Sir  :  —  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  to  you  a  copy 
of  the  Thirty-fifth  Annual  Report  of  this  institution,  for 
the  use  of  His  Excellency  the  Governor  and  of  the  legisla- 
ture. 

Yours  respectfully, 

W.   BRANDT   STORER, 

Secretary. 


€ommcmu)caltl)  of  ittassculjusctte. 


TRUSTEES'  REPORT. 


Massachusetts  School  for  Idiotic  and  Feeble-Minded  Youth, 

Boston,  October  19,  1S82. 

The  Trustees  respectfully  present  the  thirty-fifth 
annual  report  of  this  institution. 

It  appears  from  the  accompanjung  reports  of  the 
Assistant  Superintendent  and  the  Treasurer  that  the 
whole  number  of  pupils  for  the  past  year  was  one 
hundred  and  fifty-two,  the  average  number  present 
being  one  hundred  and  thirty-two;  that  the  ordinary 
expenses  of  administration,  excluding  $645.4:6  for  bills 
repaid,  amounted  to  $22,637.23,  which  is  a  yearly  rate 
of  $171.49  for  each  pupil;  and  that  the  extraordi- 
nary expenses  amounted  to  $8,712.12,  being  $5,967.31 
for  improvements  in  the  South  Boston  buildings, 
especially  for  protection  against  fire,  and  $2,774.81 
for  stock  and  equipment  at  the  farm.  Detailed 
statistics  are  given  in  the  reports  referred  to,  and 
need  not  be  repeated  here. 

They  exhibit  a  large  work  at  a  comparatively 
small  expense.     Liberality  in  admitting  and  caring 
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for  pupils,  and  economy  in  outlays  for  them,  have 
been  kept  in  view,  and  not  unsuccessfully.  It  is  the 
desire  of  the  Trustees,  as  it^is  that  of  the  corporation 
and  of  the  legislature  from  whom  the  school  derives 
its  chief  support,  that  the  greatest  number  should 
enjoy  the  benefits  of  the  institution  at  the  least  cost 
consistent  with  its  usefulness  and  with  the  character 
of  the  Commonwealth.  Such  has  been,  and  such,  it 
is  believed,  will  be  the  course  pursued  by  the  Trustees. 
To  open  the  doors  of  the  school  as  freely  as  pos- 
sible, to  do  all  that  is  necessary  for  the  happiness  and 
improvement  of  its  inmates  without  runn  ing  into  a 
single  expense  that  can  be  properly  avoided,  and  thus 
to  make  the  very  most  of  its  present  resources  in 
behalf  of  those  for  whom  it  is  established,  will  in- 
crease its  resources  in  the  future  as  its  opportunities 
are  better  appreciated  and  its  functions  more  fully 
sustained. 

At  this  very  moment  it  needs  a  larger  income  to 
meet  the  increasing  demand  upon  its  ministrations. 
Admission  is  sought  for  a  considerable  number  of 
children  who  cannot  be  admitted  until  provision  is 
made  for  them.  These  annual  reports  have  frequently 
stated  that  the  number  of  children  received  on  account 
of  the  Commonwealth  is  much  greater  than  is  re- 
quired by  the  legislature.  But  there  is  necessarily 
a  limit  beyond  which  the  Trustees  cannot  go  without 
exceeding  the  means  at  their  disposal;  and  this  limit 
is  now  reached.  If  the  State  authorities  desire  that 
the  children  now  waiting  admission  to  the  school  shall 
be  admitted,  they  will  of  course  increase  the  appro- 
priation for  the  coming  year. 
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The  farm  described  in  last  year's  report  has 
occupied  since  the  beginning  of  November,  L881,  by 
our  older  boys.     Fourteen   in  all   have   been   pla< 
there.     Their  training  to    farm    labor   even   of  the 
simplesl  sorl  is  very  slow  and  depends  on  the  pa 
of  those  who  give  it  more  than  on  the   pi  of 

those  who  receive  it.  I  Jut,  however  unsatisfactory  in 
itself,  it  is  a  great  gain  to  every  boy  who  gets  it,  an  1 
as  lime  brings  out  its  results,  they  will  prove  the 
value  of  the  farm  in  a  far  more  than  any  agricultural 
sense.  It  has  already  proved  a  good  purchase.  The 
situation  is  excellent,  the  soil  fair,  and  the  buildii 
after  having  been  thoroughly  repaired,  are  well 
adapted  to  their  purpose.  At  no  distant  date  it  is 
expected  that  the  boys  will  be  able  to  do  mosl  of  the 
common  work  in  the  barn  and  the  held,  and  that  tb 
will  be  raised  enough  poultry,  eggs,  milk,  and  \ 
tables  to  supply  not  only  the  farm  household  but  the 
entire  institution.  Some  supplies  have  already  been 
sent  from  the  farm  to  the  school.  But  whatever  the 
productiveness  or  the  unproductiveness  of  the  farm 
merely  as  a  farm  may  be,  its  means  of  occupying  and 
improving  the  boys  living  on  it  will  be  its  best  return. 
They,  or  their  training,  should  be  regarded  as  the 
harvest  for  which  the  place  is  maintained.  In  this 
new  undertaking  the  Trustees  and  the  Assistant 
Superintendent  have  been  aided  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Osborne,  to  whom  the  farm  and  the  boys  upon  it 
have  been  entrusted  throughout  the  year.  They  have 
done  their  best  to  make  the  boys  contented  and 
helpful. 
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The  name  of  our  founder  has  been  given  to  the 
place,  and  it  is  known  on  our  records  as  the  Howe 
Farm. 

The  farm  has  proved  an  easy  solution  of  some 
difficulties.  There  was  a  pressure  upon  the  limited 
accommodations  at  South  Boston,  and  this  has  been 
relieved.  There  was  a  serious  risk  from  the  presence 
of  so  many  older  boys  in  a  mrsed  family  of  such  a 
nature,  and  this  has  been  averted.  The  removal  of 
the  boys  to  the  farm  freed  us  from  all  anxiety  on  both 
these  points,  and  thus  the  whole  school  has  profited 
by  the  creation  of  the  new  department. 

Other  difficulties  may  be  solved  by  the  same  means. 
One  of  these  is  the  care  of  the  older  girls.  To  keep 
them  much  longer  in  school-rooms  is  as  unwise  as  it  is 
impracticable,  and  yet  to  send  them  out  without  further 
training  into  an  unprotected  life  may  be  to  undo  all 
that  has  been  done  for  them.  If  they  can  be  retained, 
and  at  the  same  time  employed  in  such  a  way  as  to  be 
at  least  partially  self-supporting,  their  lives  will  be  the 
brighter,  and  our  responsibilities  will  be  more  fully 
discharged.  Suppose  them  transferred  to  the  Howe 
farm,  to  a  cottage  far  enough  off  from  the  existing 
house  to  keep  them  apart  from  the  boys,  and  there 
trained  in  such  household  and  farm  labor  as  they  are 
fit  for.  Is  it  too  much  to  hope  that  they,  or  some  of 
them,  might  thus  be  prepared  for  not  unacceptable 
service  in  families  where  they  would  find  protection 
as  well  as  employment  hereafter? 

Many  of  our  pupils  can  never  be  trained  to  support 
themselves,  or  even  to  be  welcome  members  of  ordi- 
nary families.  They  need  an  asylum,  in  which  thpy  may 
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perhaps  do  some  rude  work,  and  where  the  good  habits 
they  have  acquired  in  the  school  may  be  preserved. 
Two  cottages,  one  for  boys  growing  into  manhood,  the 
other  for  girls  growing  into  womanhood,  might  be 
built  upon  the  farm  as  shelters  for  those  whom  it  is 
wiser  to  retain  than  to  send  to  their  homes,  or  to  the 
almshouses  to  which  many  of  them  would  soon  be 
doomed. 

Our  recent  reports  have  touched  upon  the  advan- 
tages and  disadvantages  of  removing  the  school  from 
the  city  to  the  country,  and  the  discussion  need  not 
now  be  renewed.  But  it  is  right  to  state  from  year 
to  year  that  the  prospect  of  removal  from  South 
Boston  is  before  us.  It  may  be  near,  it  may  be  dis- 
tant; but  there  it  is,  and  the  Trustees  are  not  blind 
to  it,  although  they  are  in  no  haste  to  approach  it 
closely.  "Whether  the  Howe  farm  is  a  suitable  situa- 
tion for  the  entire  institution  cannot  be  determined  at 
this  moment,  but  it  is  not  unsuitable.  It  has  several 
fair  sites  for  building,  a  good  supply  of  water,  and  is 
not  too  far  from  Boston  to  be  readily  reached.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  are  objections  to  bringing  all 
our  buildings,  or  rather  all  our  pupils,  together, 
especially  if  adults  under  guardianship  be  added  to 
pupils  under  training.  But  these  are  questions  yet  to 
be  long  and  patiently  considered. 

After  some  difficulty,  an  appropriation  of  $4,500 
was  obtained  from  the  legislature  for  protecting  the 
South  Boston  buildings  and  their  inmates  against  the 
more  disastrous  consequences  of  fire.  Brick  walls, 
additional  exits,  and  fire-escapes  now  render  it  com- 
paratively easy  to  remove  the  children  in  case  of  sur- 
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prise  and  clanger.  The  lower  ward,  in  which  the  more 
helpless  children  are  quartered,  has  been  enlarged 
and  rendered  easier  of  egress.  These  improvements 
are  of  great  value,  much  greater  than  is  represented 
by  their  cost,  which  has  gone  beyond  the  appropria- 
tion, but  not  too  far  beyond  to  be  met  by  savings 
from  ordinary  income. 

The  work  of  the  school  has  proceeded  as  usual. 
One  branch  has  been  much  developed,  not  in  the 
last  year  only,  but  in  the  last  year  or  two.  This  is 
sewing,  and  it  is  now  done  by  many  of  the  girls  in 
a  way  most  creditable  to  them,  their  teacher,  and 
the  school.  A  large  amount  of  work  on  house 
linen  has  been  accomplished,  and,  better  still,  the 
mending  for  all  the  older  boys,  besides  dress-making 
for  the  girls  themselves.  The  Trustees  regard  this 
instruction  not  merely  as  helpful  to  the  children 
receiving  it,  but  as  serviceable  in  raising  the  tone  of 
the  whole  school.  It  gives  confidence  to  us  all  to 
see  such  evident  progress  in  useful  and  even  taste- 
ful handiwork,  and  suggests  the  possibility  of  ex- 
tending industrial  training  in  other  branches. 

The  studies,  if  so  they  can  be  called,  of  the  school- 
rooms have  been  the  same  as  in  former  years.  They 
range  from  the  simplest  kindergarten  pastimes  to  the 
exercises  of  an  easy  primary  or  lower  grammar  class, 
and  under  the  forbearing  and  sympathetic  teachers 
whom  we  are  fortunate  enough  to  engage  in  the  ser- 
vice, the  results  in  individual  instances  are  often 
remarkable,  and  generally  satisfactory.  Their  work 
and  ours  is 
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"  To  see  a  good  in  evil,  and  a  hope 
In  ill-success,  to  sympathize,  be  proud 
Of  these  half-reasons,  faint  aspirings,  dim 
Struggles  for  truth,  these  poorest  fallacies, 

All  with  a  touch  of  nobleness,  despite 
Their  error,  upward  tending  all  though  weak, 
Like  plants  in  mines  whiclr  never  saw  the  sun, 
But  dream  of  him  and  guess  where  he  may  be, 
And  do  their  best  to  climb  and  get  to  him." 

The  secret  of  all  education  is  in  bringing  light  out 
of  darkness.  It  is  emphatically  the  secret  of  educat- 
ing the  feeble-minded. 

The  head  of  our  staff  is  the  Assistant  Superintend- 
ent. His  work  in  finding  and  starting  the  farm  has 
been  one  of  the  chief  services  rendered  to  this  insti- 
tution since  its  foundation. 

The  matron,  steward,  book-keeper,  and  attendants, 
as  well  as  the  teachers  already  mentioned,  all  labor 
together  in  a  spirit  of  harmony,  which  is  the  first 
essential  of  efficient  administration  in  such  a  work  as 
theirs.  The  Trustees  take  pleasure  in  expressing 
public  approbation  of  the  entire  staff. 

The  Trustees  invite  the  corporation,  the  legisla- 
ture, and  all  who  are  interested  in  the  relief  of 
human  ills,  to  visit  the  institution.  The  school  and 
the  farm  are  always  open  to  inspection,  and  acquaint- 
ance with  both  Avill  lead  to  the  confidence  and  good- 
will on  which  both  depend.  Our  institution  needs 
to  be  seen  to  be  believed  in.  To  think  of  idiotic  and 
feeble-minded  youth  is  to  be  haunted  by  a  thought 
which  brings  pain  to  most  minds.  But  to  see  the 
youth  within*  these  walls,  to  behold  them  becoming 
neater  and  more  orderly   from   the  beginning,  and 
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more  engaging  in  the  course  of  time,  more  playful, 
more  promising,  more  like  other  children  —  this  has 
nothing  painful  in  it,  but  the  very  contrary.  Few 
sights  on  earth  are  fairer  than  the  rescue  of  childhood 
from  whatever  oppresses  or  deforms  it.  and  this  can 
be  seen  here  every  day. 

"  For  reverend  discipline  and  religious  fear, 
And  soft  obedience  find  sweet  biding  here." 

Like  all  charitable  institutions,  this  one  is  in  want 
of  money.  The  yearly  appropriation  from  the  Com- 
monwealth is  no  longer  sufficient,  as  has  been  stated, 
to  warrant  the  reception  of  many  children  who  apply 
and  deserve  to  be  received.  The  Trustees  Avould  be 
thankful  to  be  less  dependent  upon  State  grants. 
They  believe  the  charity  which  they  administer  to  be 
one  eminently  deserving  of  sympathy  and  support 
from  private  sources.  They  ask  the  men  and  women 
who  have  made  the  present  generation  memorable  for 
its  beneficence,  to  turn  some  of  their  free-flowing 
gifts  to  this  school.  "With  their  aid  it  will  soon  prove 
capable  of  greater  helpfulness,  and  the  development 
both  of  work  begun  and  of  work  not  yet  begun  will 
be  a  blessing  to  the  children  who  are  here,  and  to  the 
much  greater  number  who  are  yet  to  come  here. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

JOHN  CUMMINGS,  W.   BRANDT  STORER. 

J.  S.  DAMRELL.  JOHN  D.  WASHBURN, 

SAMUEL  ELIOT.  W.  W.  SWAN, 

3   lMUEL  A.  GREEN,  STEPHEN  SALISBURY,  Jb., 

CHARLES  D.  HOMANS,  J.  F.  MOORS,       • 
EDWARD  JARVIS.  .  Trustees. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  ASSISTANT    SUPERINTENDENT 
FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDING.  SEPT.  30,  1882. 


To  the  Trustees  of  the  Massachusetts  School  for  Idiotic  and  Feeble- 
Jfinded  Youth. 

Gextle^iex  : — I  would  respectfully  submit  the 
following  statistics  and  report  of  the  school  for  the 
year:— 


Number  of  pupils  present  Sept.  30,  1881, 
Number  of  pupils  present  Sept.  30,  1882, 

(Boys,  79;  Girls,  53.) 

Number  at  farrn  included  above,  . 
Admitted  during  the  rear,    . 
Discharged  during  the  year, 
Average  number  present, 
Private  pupils  now  present, 
Entirely  supported  by  the  State,  . 
Partially  supported  by  the  State,  . 
Beneficiaries  of  other  New  England  State?. 
Applicants  for  admission  during  the  year. 


130 
132 


11 

30 

28 

132 

4 

109 

10 

9 

91 


Of  the  applicants,  17  were  declined  on  account  of 
epilepsy,  9  because  of  unsuitable  age,  i  because 
insane,  22  because  they  were  fit  only  for  custodial 
wards,  and  there  are  now  IS  suitable  applicants 
awaitino-  their  turn  for  admission. 
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These  are  mostly  the  children  of  poor  people,  and 
some  of  them  have  already  been  nominated  as  State 
beneficiaries  by  the  Governor.  As  soon  as  the  altera- 
tions in  our  sonth  building  are  completed,  we  can 
admit  about  16  more  boys  if  the  funds  for  their  sup- 
port shall  be  appropriated  by  the  legislature. 

"Within  the  year  material  additions  have  been  made 
to  the  means  of  egress  from  the  buildings  in  case  of 
fire. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  specify,  further  than  to  state 
that  there  is  now  no  room  occupied  day  or  night  by 
the  children  which  has  not  two  distinct  places  of  exit, 
while  most  of  them  have  three.  It  certainly  seems 
as  if  this  would  answer  the  demands  of  any  emerg- 
ency. 

The  alterations  in  the  ward  devoted  to  unimprov- 
able cases  are  so  near  completion  that  we  are  already 
beginning  to  receive  the  advantage  of  them,  and  the 
superior  ventilation  will,  I  believe,  make  this  ward 
as  healthy  and  unobjectionable  as  any  in  the  house. 

The  repairing  of  walls  made  necessary  by  even 
such  small  alterations,  demonstrates  the  fact  that  the 
foundations  of  our  buildings  were  built  for  wooden 
superstructures  only,  and  would  not  bear  the  weight 
of  brick. 

The  school  has  prospered  as  before  in  its  various 
departments,  the  sewing  school  easily  holding  its  own 
position  in  comparison  with  the  others. 

The  work  in  the  boys'  shop  has  been  greatly  dimin- 
ished by  the  transfer  to  the  farm  of  so  many  of  the 
larger  boys,  but  the  transfer  will  give  opportunity  for 
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shop   instruction  to   still    another  class  of  younger 
boys. 

During  the  year  the  school  has  met  with  a  serious 
loss  by  the  resignation  of  Miss  Holt  and  the  death  of 
Miss  Waters. 

Miss  Holt  has  served  the  school  for  nearly  eight 
years,  with  what  success  you  all  know,  winning  the 
love  of  even  the  feeblest,  and  thus  gaining  a  hold 
upon  their  attention,  which  is  the  first  step  iu  their 
instruction,  teaching  the  singing  class  with  great 
good  judgment,  guiding  and  controlling  them  with 
an  expenditure  of  strength  which  was  wonderful  in 
one  of  her  slender  physique,  and  which  won  the 
applause  of  the  superintendents  of  other  idiot  schools 
at  a  recent  visit.  Her  successor  must  needs  have 
abundance  of  skill,  tact,  and  patience  to  fill  her 
place. 

Miss  Waters  died  in  September,  having  left  the 
school  in  January,  after  a  faithful  service  of  four  and 
a  half  years,  and  I  think  her  death  may  be  indirectly 
due  to  her  unselfish  devotion  to  the  wants  of  others. 
I  once  entered  her  school-room  and  found  her  sufter- 
ing  severe  pain,  which  might  have  been  relieved  by 
leaving  the  children  alone  for  a  few  moments,  but 
she  would  not  so  far  violate  the  rules  of  the  school 
until  she  had  my  explicit  permission.  I  think  I  never 
knew  a  more  unselfish  person,  and  a  pleasant  memory 
of  her  will  ever  be  cherished  by  those  who  were  asso- 
ciated with  her. 

Miss  A.  L.  Simmons  and  Miss  E.  P.  Rollins  have 
been  engaged  for  the  two  vacant  places. 
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The  current  expenses  have  been  kept  very  low, 
notwithstanding  the  great  increase  in  the  price  of 
meat  and  all  kinds  of  food.  They  amount  to 
$22,037.23  per  year,  or  $3.30  per  week  for  each 
child. 

The  accompanying  analysis  shows  the  actual  and 
relative  cost  of  the  various  items  of  expenditure. 

Our  Christmas  was  again  remembered  by  friends 
who  do  good  out  of  the  goodness  of  their  hearts,  but 
with  the  wish  that  the  left  hand  might  not  know  what 
the  right  hand  did.  And  their  remembrances  were 
so  liberal  that  every  one  of  our  130  children  had 
at  least  two  gifts  at  the  hand  of  a  genuine  Santa 
Claus. 

The  farm  which  we  purchased  a  year  ago  has 
proven  a  most  successful  experiment,  the  results  of 
the  first  year  exceeding  our  most  sanguine  expecta- 
tions. 

The  boys  now  there  are  happy  and  contented  — 
showing  great  fondness  for  the  animals,  gladly  assist- 
ing in  their  care,  and  working  on  the  land  better  than 
we  could  have  expected. 

The  crops  this  year  have  been  very  satisfactory. 
We  have  dug  161  bushels  of  potatoes,  gathered  about 
50  barrels  of  apples,  and  have  yet  to  harvest  a 
good  yield  of  corn  and  turnips. 

We  have  already  shipped  potatoes,  turnips,  apples, 
eggs,  and  butter  to  the  school,  and  after  one  more 
year  I  hope  we  shall  supply  the  school  with  milk. 

For  the  thrift  and  neatness  of  the  farm  and  build- 
ings, the  happiness  and  content  of  the  boys,  and  the 
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good  crops,  the  credit  should  be  awarded  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Osborne,  who  have  been  untiring  in  their  efforts, 
working  early  and  late  for  the  well-being  of  their 
charge. 

I  have  every  reason  to  hope  that  another  year  will 
show  still  more  improvement  in  the  boys'  work,  or 
rather  in  their  capabilities  for  work,  as  a  result  of 
Mr.  Osborne's  teaching. 

GEORGE  G.  TARBELL, 

Assistant  Superintendent. 
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ANALYSIS   OF  EXPENDITURES 


For  Tear  endixg  Oct.  1,  1882. 


Meat,  21,002  lbs.,  . 

Fish,  3,541  lbs.,      . 

Butter,  2,301  lbs.,  . 

Rice,  sago,  etc.,  1,313  lbs.,     . 

Bread,  flour,  and  rneal,^ 

Potatoes  and  other  vegetables, 

Fruit,     . 

Milk,  16,053  qts., 

Sugar,  6,170  lbs  , 

Coffee,  616  lbs., 

Tea,  169  lbs  , 

Chocolate,  216  lbs 

Groceries, 

Gas, 

Oil, 

Coal, 

Wood,    . 

Sundry  articles  of 

Hardware,     . 

Crockery, 

Bedding  and  table-linen, 

Furniture,      .... 

Mending,  thread,  buttons,  etc., 

Superintendence  and  instruction, 

Domestic  service,  . 

Outside  aid,   .... 

Removing  sick, 

Expense  of  quarterly  meetings, 

Laundry,        .... 

Stationery,     .... 

Postage,         .... 

School  materials,  papers,  etc., 

Medicines,      .... 

Amount  carried  forward, 


consumption,  ice,  etc., 


|2,04fi 

12 

273 

34 

700 

64 

169 

37 

1,296 

90 

679 

67 

202 

15 

819 

53 

603 

73 

113 

68 

59 

55 

69 

12 

404 

76 

129 

25 

6 

19 

2,081 

00 

31 

53 

150 

90 

269 

50 

31 

16 

556 

34 

221 

97 

124 

27 

4,017 

43 

1,608 

58 

96 

98 

3 

25 

55 

30 

211 

24 

38 

32 

35 

35 

189 

22 

59 

41 

0 .0,662 

08 
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Amount  brought  forward, 
Water  tax, 

Boiler  insurance,  and  taxes, 
Tuning  pianos, 
Ordinary  repairs, 
Sundries, 
Printing, 
Refunded  bills, 
Clothing  children, 
Extraordinary  expenses  (fire-escapes), 

Car  tickets, 

Furniture,  live  stock,  tools,  etc.,  at  farm, 


020,662  08 

75  00 

93  23 

9  85 

1,461  22 

126  58 

54  96 

645  46 

136  02 

507  31 

18  29 

2,774  81 


$26,564  81 
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TERMS   OF  ADMISSION. 


The  best  age  for  admission  is  between  eight  and  twelve  years. 

The  institution  is  not  intended  for  epileptic  nor  for  insane  chil- 
dren, nor  for  those  who  are  incurably  hydrocephalic  or  paralytic. 
None  such  will  be  retained,  to  the  exclusion  of  more  improvable 
subjects. 

Children  will  be  received  upon  trial  for  three  months,  at  the  end 
of  which  time  a  report  upon  the  case  will  be  made  to  the  parents. 

Children  must  come  well  provided  with  plain,  strong  clothing, 
and  stout  shoes  for  walking  in  any  weather.  These  must  be  re- 
newed as  often  as  is  necessaiy,  at  the  expense  of  the  applicants. 
Those  who  tear  and  destroy  their  clothing  must  be  provided  with 
garments  made  expressly  for  them,  and  of  such  form  and  texture 
as  not  to  be  easily  torn. 

Sufficient  surety  will  be  required  for  the  clothing  of  the  pupils, 
for  their  board  and  care  in  vacation,  and  for  their  removal  when- 
ever they  may  be  discharged. 

The  children  of  indigent  parents  in  Massachusetts  can  secure 
gratuitous  admission  by  application  to  the  Governor.  For  others. 
a  charge  will  be  made  proportionate  to  the  means  of  the  parents 
and  the  trouble  and  cost  of  treating  them.* 

Persons  applying  for  admission  of  children  must  fill  out  certain 
blanks,  copies  of  which  will  be  forwarded  to  any  address  on  appli- 
cation. 

For  further  particulars,  apply  in  person  or  by  letter  to  the 
Assistant  Superintendent. 

DR.  G.  G.  TARBELL. 

*  Indigent  pupils  from  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  and  Rhode  Island  can  secure 
gratuitous  admission  by  application  to  the  Governors  Of  their  respective  States,  proper 
blanks  for  which  will  be  furnished  by  applying  to  the  Assistant  Superintendent  a»  above. 
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EULES  AXD  REGULATIONS. 


Trustees.  — A  meeting  of  the  trustees  shall  be  held  quarterly. 

Quoroi.  —  The  presence  of  three  members  shall  constitute  a 
quorum. 

Visiting-  Committee. — Two  of  the  trustees,  taken  in  rotation, 
shall  form  a  committee,  one  at  least  of  whom  shall  visit  the  insti- 
tution each  week  during  the  space  of  two  months.  These  shall 
be  so  arranged,  that  one  shall  go  out  of  and  another  go  into  the 
committee  at  the  beginning  of  each  month. 

This  committee  shall  examine  the  state  of  the  institution  :  the 
condition,  etc.,  of  the  pupils,  and  of  all  the  rooms  in  the  estab- 
lishment ;  and  receive  and  examine  any  report  of  the  superin- 
tendent, and  make  a  record  of  their  visit  and  impressions. 

This  committee  may  report  on  the  state  and  condition  of  the 
institution  at  any  quarterly  meeting  of  the  trustees. 

Auditors.  —  The  trustees  shall  appoint  annually  two  of  their 
number  as  auditors.  They  shall  examine  all  the  accounts  of  the 
institution  and  treasurer.  They  shall  aid  the  treasurer  in  the 
investment  of  any  funds  belonging  to  the  institution ;  and  no 
money  shall  be  paid  out  by  the  treasurer  without  their  order. 

Superintendent. — It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  superintendent 
to  reside  at.  and  give  his  whole  time  to  the  service  of,  the  insti- 
tution.* 

He  shall  select  and  employ  all  subordinate  officers,  assistants, 
and  servants  of  the  institution,  subject  to  the  rejection  of  the 
trustees. 

He  shall  have  the  general  superintendence  of  the  whole  institu- 
tion, and  have  charge  of  all  the  pupils,  and  direct  and  control  all 
the  persons  therein,  subject  to  the  regulation  of  the  trustees. 

*  This  rule  is  suspended  for  the  present. 
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He  shall  regulate  the  diet,  regimen,  exercises,  and  employments, 
and  the  whole  course  of  the  education  and  training,  of  the  pupils. 

He  shall,  from  time  to  time,  give  to  all  persons  employed  in  the 
institution  such  instructions  as  he  shall  deem  best  to  cam"  into 
operation  all  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  same  :  and  he  shall 
cause  such  rules  and  regulations  to  he  strictly  and  faithfully  exe- 
cuted. 

He  shall  make  a  record  of  the  name,  age,  and  condition,  parent- 
age, and  probable  cause  of  idiocy  or  deficiency,  of  each  pupil,  and 
of  all  the  circumstances  that  may  illustrate  his  or  her  condition 
or  character ;  and  also  keep  a  record,  from  time  to  time,  of  the 
progress  of  each  one. 

He  shall  purchase  fuel,  provisions,  stores,  and  furniture,  and 
shall  be  responsible  for  the  safe-keeping  and  expenditure  thereof : 
provided,  however,  that,  if  the  trustees  think  it  best  to  appoint  a 
steward,  he  shall  perform  these  duties  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
superintendent. 

He  shall  collect  and  receive  all  the  moneys  due  from  the  pupils, 
and  deposit  the  same  with  the  treasurer. 

He  shall  keep  a  separate  account  with  each  one  of  the  pupils, 
or  with  the  parents  or  guardians  of  such  of  the  pupils  as  are  not 
beneficiaries  of  Massachusetts,  charging  them  with  all  expenses  of 
board,  instruction,  etc.,  and  with  all  the  money  expended  for  cloth- 
ing and  other  necessaries,  or  proper  indulgences. 

He  shall  make  quarterly  reports  to  the  trustees  of  the  condition 
of  the  institution,  and  make  such  suggestions  as  he  may  think  the 
interests  of  the  institution  require. 

He  shall  prepare,  for  the  trustees  and  the  corporation,  an  annual 
report ;  in  which  he  will  show  the  history,  progress,  and  condition 
of  the  institution,  and  the  success  of  the  attempts  to  educate  and 
improve  the  idi  jtic  or  feeble-minded  youth. 

The  teachers,  assistants,  and  pupils  will  be  under  the  immec 
direction  of  the  superintendent,  and  no  orders  shall  be  given  to 
them  except  through  him. 

No  officer,  assistant,  or  pupil  can  absent  himself  from  the  insti- 
tution without  the  permission  of  the  superintendent. 

The  hours  for  work,  for  exercise,  for  study,  and  for  recreation, 
being  established  by  the  superintendent,  each  teacher,  assistant, 
and  pupil  will  be  expected  to  conform  strictly  to  them. 

Matkox.  —  The  matron,  under  the  direction  of  the  superintend- 
ent, shall  have  charge  of  the  house. 

She  shall  enforce  the  rules  and  reflations  of  the  trustees,  and 
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see  that  order  and  good  conduct  prevail  in  every  part  of  the  estab- 
lishment. 

If  improper  conduct  is  observed  in  any  subordinate  or  inmate, 
she  shall  report  the  same  to  the  superintendent. 

Visitors.  — Persons  may  visit  the  institution  under  such  regula- 
tions as  the  trustees  and  superintendent  shall  establish. 

Tobacco.  — The  use  of  tobacco,  either  in  smoking  or  otherwise, 
is  prohibited  in  the  institution. 

Beneficiaries.  —  Candidates  for  admission  must  be  over  six  and 
under  fourteen  years  of  age. 

Beneficiaries  must  produce  a  certificate  from  the  selectmen,  or 
the  overseers  of  the  poor  of  their  town,  stating  that  their  parents 
and  immediate  relatives  are  unable  to  defray. the  expenses  of  their 
education. 

They  must  be  provided  with  suitable  changes  of  raiment  for 
winter  and  summer,  and  especially  with  thick  shoes  or  boots. 

The  boys  must  have  at  least  six  good  cotton  shirts,  and  six  pairs 
of  socks  or  stockings  ;  two  coats  or  jackets,  two  pairs  of  trousers, 
two  waistcoats,  and  an  overcoat,  two  pairs  of  shoes  or  boots,  six 
pocket-handkerchiefs,  and  a  good  cap  or  hat. 

The  girls  must  be  provided  with  the  same  quantity  of  linen, 
and  with  three  gowns  and  dresses.  The  clothing  must  all  be  of 
good,  serviceable  material. 

It  must  be  renewed  from  time  to  time,  as  may  be  necessary,  by 
the  parents ;  anything  more  than  common  mending  will  not  be 
done  at  the  expense  of  the  institution. 

All  the  articles  of  clothing  must  be  marked  with  the  name  of  its 
owner  —  at  full  length. 

Pupils  not  Beneficiaries.  —  Any  suitable  persons  majT  be 
admitted  to  the  institution,  on  presenting  to  the  superintendent 
sufficient  evidence  of  their  fitness  for  it,  on  such  terms  as  he  or 
the  trustees  shall  determine,  according  to  the  responsibilities  and 
difficulties  in  each  case.  Pa3'ments  are  to  be  made  quarterly  in 
advance,  or  sufficient  security  thereof  given. 

Private  pupils  must  be  provided  with  at  least  two  decent  suits 
of  clothing,  and  sufficient  changes  of  garments  of  all  kinds  for 
winter  and  also  summer. 

They  will  be  required  to  observe  strictly  all  the  rules  and 
regulations  of  the  institution. 
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NOTICE. 


The  school  is  situated  at  723  Eighth  Street,  South  Boston,  and 
may  be  reached  by  taking  the  Bay  View  horse-cars,  of  the  South 
Boston  line,  and  getting  off  at  the  corner  of  M  and  Sixth  Streets. 
Visitors  are  admitted  on  Thursdays,  at  eleven  o'clock  a.m. 


Owing  to  the  limited  means  of  many  of  the  pupib,  they  are 
often  in  need  of  clothing,  as  the  school  has  no  funds  which  it  can 
apply  for  the  purpose.  Contributions  of  clothing,  or  material 
therefor,  suitable  for  children  between  the  ages  of  eight  and 
eighteen,  will  be  gladly  received,  and  may  be  sent  directly  to 
the  school  at  our  expense,  or  will  be  sent  for  by  the  matron,  if 
notified. 


LAWS  AND  RESOLVES -1883. 


An  Act  concerning  the  Massachusetts  School  for 
Idiotic  and  Feeble-Minded  Youth. 

[Chap.  239.] 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  as  follows : 

Si .  i.  1.  The  name  of  the  Massachusetts  School  for  Idiotic  and  l<eeblc- 
Minded  Youth  is  hereby  changed  to  the  "Massachusetts  School  for  the 
Feeble-Minded,"  and  there  shall  be  established  as  a  department  thereof,  an 
asylum  for  idiots  who  are  beyond  the  school  age,  or  are  not  capable  of 
being  benefited  by  school  instruction.  The  corporation  and  trustees  of  said 
school  shall  have  and  exercise  the  same  powers,  and  be  subject  to  the  same 
duties  with  respect  to  said  asylum,  except  as  hereinafter  provided,  which 
they  now  have  and  exercise  or  are  subject  to  concerning  said  school. 

Sect.  2.  Pupils  hitherto  received  and  maintained  in  said  Massachusetts 
School  for  Idiotic  and  Feeble-Minded  Youth  shall  be  supported  in  the  build- 
ings and  on  the  grounds  of  said  institution,  wherever  located,  and  may  be 
classified  in  such  departments  as  the  trustees  shall  see  fit,  such  support  to  be 
at  the  expense  of  persons  liable  for  their  maintenance  ;  but,  if  they  have  no 
property  or  kindred  able  to  support  them,  the  price  of  such  support  shall 
be  paid  quarterly  by  the  city  or  town  in  which  they  have  a  settlement,  such 
price  being  hereby  fixed  at  the  same  rate  now  or  hereafter  to  be  established 
for  the  support  of  state,  city  and  town  paupers  in  state  lunatic  hospitals ; 
and,  if  they  have  no  settlement  within  the  Commonwealth,  the  state  shall 
maintain  them  as  at  present,  but  in  special  eases,  pupils  having  a  settlement 
may  be  maintained  at  the  expense  of  the  Commonwealth,  or  from  the  funds 
belonging  to  the  institution,  at  the  discretion  of  the  trustees. 

Sect.  3.  From  and  after  the  first  day  of  January  in  the  year  eighteen 
hundred  and  eighty-four,  the  charges  for  the  support  of  pupils  and  other 
inmates  of  said  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-Minded  shall  be  paid 
quarterly,  as  follows  :  —  For  those  having  known  settlements,  either  by  the 
person  bound  to  pay,  or  by  the  place  in  which  such  pupils  or  inmates  had 
their  settlement  at  the  time  of  their  admission,  unless  other  sufficient  secur- 
ity is  taken  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  trustees  for  such  support.  For  idiots 
not  having  known  settlements  in  this  Commonwealth,  the  charges  shall  be 
paid  by  the  Commonwealth,  and  the  same  may  afterwards  be  recovered  by 
the  treasurer  of  the  Commonwealth,  of  the  idiots  themselves,  if  of  sufficient 
ability  to  pay  the  same,  or  of  any  person  or  kindred  bound  by  law  to  main- 
tain them,  or  of  the  place  of  their  settlement,  if  any  such  is  ascertained  , 
and  if  any  such  place  or  person  refuses  to  pay  such  charges  or  such  sum  as 
may  be  charged  and  due,  for  thirty  days  after  the  same  has  been  demanded 
in  writing  by  the  treasurer,  of  tire  mayor  and  aldermen  of  the  city,  or  of 
the  selectmen  of  the  town,  or  of  the  person  liable  therefor,  the  same,  with 
interest  from  the  time  of  such  demand,  ma}'  be  recovered  for  the  use  of  said 
school,  in  an  action  to  be  instituted  by  the  district  attorneys,  or  other 
prosecuting  officers,  in  the  name  of  the  treasurer,  against  such  delinquent 
city,  town  or  person. 

Ski  it.  i.  Every  city  or  town  paying  the  expenses  for  the  support  or  removal 
of  an  idiot  admitted  to  said  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-Minded 
shall  have  like  rights  and  remedies  to  recover  the  full  amount  thereof,  with 
interest  and  costs,  of  the  place  of  his  settlement,  as  if  such  expenses  had 
been  incurred  in  the  ordinary  support  of  the  idiot,  and  the  idiot,  if  of  suf- 
ficient ability  to  pay  the  same,  and  any  kindred  bound  by  law  to  maintain 
him,  shall  be  liable  for  all  such  expenses  paid  by  a  city  or  town  in  either  case. 

Sect.  5.  When  it  is  made  to  appear  upon  application  in  writing  to  a  judge 
of  a  probate  or  municipal  court,  that  a  person  is  idiotic,  and  a  fit  subject  for 
said  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-Minded,  such  judge  may  send 
such  person  to  said  institution,  upon  an  order  of  commitment,  accompanied 
by  the  certificate  of  a  physician  who  is  a  graduate  of  some  legally  organized 
medical  college,  and  has  practised  three  years  in  the  Commonwealth,  that 
such  person  is  a  suitable  subject  for  said  institution,  and  is  not  insane  : 
provided,  that  such  order  of  commitment  shall  be  directed  to  the  trustees 
of  said  institution,  who  shall  be  at  liberty  to  receive  the  person  committed, 
or  to  send  him  to  his  own  home,  or  to  the  state  almshouse  or  to  the  place 
of  his  settlement,  if,  in  their  judgment,  he  ought  not  to  be  received  into 
the  institution. 

Sect.  6.  The  trustees  of  the  said  school  for  the  feeble-minded  may 
receive  and  discharge  pupils  at  their  discretion,  and  ma}'  at  any  time  dis- 
charge any  pupil  or  other  inmate,  and  cause  him  to  be  removed,  either  to 
his  home,  or  to  the  place  of  his  settlement,  or  to  the  state  almshouse  ;  and 
they  may  also  allow  any  inmate  to  be  absent  on  a  visit  for  a  period  not 
exceeding  three  months.  They  may  admit  state  pupils  upon  special  con- 
ditions, from  this  Commonwealth,  or  from  an}'  other  state  or  province  : 
■provided,  that  the  number  of  such  special  state  pupils  supported  by  this 
Commonwealth  shall  not  exceed  fifty-five  at  any  one  time.  All  accounts 
for  the  support  of  pupils  by  the  Commonwealth,  under  the  provisions  of 
this  act,  shall,  after  they  have  been  approved  by  the  board  of  health,  lunacy 
and  charity,  be  presented  to  the  auditor  and  paid  from  the  treasury. 

Sect.  7.  Section  twenty-eight  of  chapter  eighty-six  of  the  Public  Statutes, 
and  so  much  of  section  fifty-six  of  chapter  eighty-seven  of  the  Public  Stat- 
utes, and  so  much  of  chapter  twenty-six  of  the  resolves  of  the  year  eighteen 
hundred  and  sixty-one,  chapter  nine  of  the  resolves  of  the  year  eighteen 
hundred  and  sixty-nine,  and  chapter  eighteen  of  the  resolves  of  the  year 
eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-four  as  relates  to  the  payment  of  money,  and 
all  other  acts  and  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  herewith  are  herein-  repealed. 

[The  foregoing  was  laid  before  the  Governor  on  the  fourth  day  of  June, 
1883,  "ikI  after  five  days  it  had  the  "force  of  a  law,"  as  prescribed  by  the 
Constitution,  as  it  was  not  returned  by  him  with  his  objections  within  that 
tirm-.] 
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Hon.  Henry  B.  Peirce,  Secretary  of  State. 

Dear  Sir  :  —  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  to  yon  a  copy 
of  the  Thirty-sixth  Annual  Report  of  this  institution,  for 
the  use  of  His  Excellency  the  Governor  and  of  the  legisla- 
ture. 

Yours  respectfully, 

W.   BRANDT   STORER, 

Secretary. 


(Kommontoealtjj  of  Stassadjjusetts, 


TEUSTEES'  EEPOET. 


Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-Mixded. 
Boston,  Oct.  25,  1S83. 

To  the  Corporation: 

The  Trustees  respectfully  submit  the  Thirty-Sixth 
Annual  Report  of  the  Institution. 

The  Assistant  Superintendent  and  the  Treasurer 
furnish  statistical  and  other  information,  relating  to 
the  work  of  this  most  important  charity,  which  will 
be  found  in  the  respective  reports  of  these  officers. 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  average  number  of  children 
cared  for  during  the  year  has  been  139,  and  the  indi- 
vidual cost  has  been  $3.14  per  week.  The  general 
health  has  been  good,  and  only  two  children  have 
died,  which  is  remarkable,  when  it  is  remembered  that 
the  number  of  physically  healthy  children  at  any  time 
in  our  care,  is  very  small.  With  the  exception  of 
a  brief  epidemic  of  scarlet  fever,  few  cases  of  sick- 
ness have  occurred ;  which  is  due  very  much  to  the 
excellent  sanitary  discipline,  made  possible  by  the 
improvements  and  appliances  that  have  been  intro- 
duced into  the  buildings,  since  the  school  was  first 
established,  thirty-six  years  ago. 
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As  was  intimated  in  the  Trustees'  report   for  1881, 

I  later  in  the  report  of  the  State  Board  of  Health. 

Lunacy    and    Charity    in    1SS2.    ••  The    question    of 

enlarging   the    operations    of   the    school,  so  that  it 

not    only    the    improvables.    but    the 

unimprovables."  has  resulted  in  the  passage  of   an 

act    by    the    legislature,    at    its    last    session,    which 

changes  the  name  of  the  institution,  so  that  it  shall 

hereaf: .  ailed  The  Massachusetts  School  for  the 

-Minded,  and  establishes  a  department  of  the 

school    as    an   asylum    for   idiots    who    are    beyond 

the   s ■:•".-.     -      _e.      And  this  act  further   directs  that 

the  support  of  the  school  shall,  from  the  date  of  the 

ssage    ::  the  act.  be  collected  from  town,  city  or 

from  the  State,  for  all  persons  who  have 

no  proj  3rty3  or  kindred  able  to  support  them,  at  a 

rate    now   or   hereafter   to    be    established,   for   the 

support    ;:'    state,   city   and    town  paupers,  in   state 

lunatic  hospitals.     This  pr  vision  will  supersede  the 

annual   state   appropriation,  and  virtually  places  the 

institution  upon  the  same  footing  as  the  state  lunatic 

hospitals,  in  regard  to  its  sources  of  income.     This 

act  is  given  entire  at  the  end  of  this  Report,  but  a 

brief  summary  of  it  may  be  acceptable.     It  is  entitled 


Ax   Act  concerning  the  Massachusetts   School  for  Idiotic  and  Feeble- 

Minded  Youth. 

Section  1  provides  fur  a  change  in  the  name,  so  that 
the  schc  -  -  I  hereafter  be  known  as  the  Massachusetts 
School  for  the  Feeble-Minded .  And  it  further  provides  for 
the  establishment  of  a  department  thereof  as  au  asylum  for 
idiots  who  ai  -  age,  of  are  not  capable  of 

beiti_'   benefi   sd         school  instruction,  and  gives  to  the  Cor- 
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poration  and  Trustees,  the  same  duties  and  powers  in  regard 
to  the  asylum,  which  they  now  hold  towards  the  school. 
2  provides  for  the  support  of  pupils  at  the 
pense  of  those  who  are  liable  for  their  maintenance,  or  at 
the  charge  of  the  city  or  town  where  they  have  a  settlement, 
at  the  same  rate  paid  for  the  support  of  state,  city  and  town 
paupers  iD  state  lunatic  hospitals,  or  if  they  have  no  settle- 
ment,  the    state   shall  maintain   them,  and  in  special  cases 
pupils  having  a  settlement,  may  be  maintained  at  the  expense 
of  the  state,  or  from  funds  of  the  institution,  at  the 
tion  of  the  Trustees. 

Section  3  provides  for  the  quarterly  payment  for  the 
support  of  the  various  classes  of  pupils,  and  other  inmates 
of  the  school,  from  those  legally  bound  to  pay  for  them,  or 
from  the  city  or  town  where  they  may  have  a  settlement. 

Section  4  provides  fjr  the  recovery  by  any  city  or  town 
of  the  expense  of  maintenance  of  any  pupil,  from  the  pupil 
if  of  sufficient  ability  to  pay  the  same,  or  from  those  bound 
by  law  to  support  such  pupil. 

Section  5  provides  for  the  manner  of  commitment  of 
idiotic  persons  to  the  school. 

Section  6  provides  fur  the  reception  and  discharge  of 
pupils  by  the  Trustees,  and  also  for  the  reception  of  special 
state  pupils,  provided,  that  the  number  of  such  pupils  shall 
not  exceed  fifty-five  at  any  time.  All  accounts  for  the 
support  of  state  pupils  must  be  approved  by  the  Board  of 
Health,  Lunacy  and  Charity,  and  presented  to  the  au~:.. 
before  being  paid  from  the  treasury. 

Section  7  provides  for  the  repeal  of  various  acts  here- 
tofore passed,  inconsistent  with  the  above  act. 

The  school  at  South  Boston  now  has  lii  inmates. 
55  girls  and  89  boys.  The  pupils  rise  at  6  a.  m.3 
attend  prayers,  and  breakfast  at  7.  They  are  oecir 
in  the  various  school-rooms  from  9  to  12  ^  o'clock, 
with  a  recess  of  half  an  hour.  Dinner  is  at  12^. 
From  2 j  to  5  o'clock  they  are  again  in  the  school- 
room.    But   the  school  routine  is   relieved  by    drill 
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exercises  for  all;  and  work  in  the  shop  and  games 
in  the  yard  for  the  boys,  and  attendance  in  the 
sewing-room  for  the  girls.  At  all  times  the  pupils 
are  under  the  watchful  care  of  their  instructors  and 
attendants.  The  sewing-room  is  in  constant  opera- 
tion from  8  to  5  o'clock,  with  the  exception  of  the 
dinner-hour,  and  the  girls  have  made  all  the  bed- 
clothing,  table-linen,  under-clothing,  dresses  and 
aprons  for  the  household,  and  have  done  all  the 
mending.  The  workshop  is  likewise  in  operation  all 
day,  and  the  boys  are  employed  by  details,  for  an 
hour  at  a  time,  in  making  brooms  and  in  braiding 
cane  seats  for  chairs,  which  is  healthful  relaxation, 
and  also  good  physical  exercise.  On  Sunday  the 
scholars  are  in  charge  of  the  attendants  for  half  the 
day,  who  supervise  their  occupations,  and  the  other 
half  of  the  Sabbath  is  devoted  to  Sunday  school 
exercises,  in  the  large  class  room,  under  the  charge 
of  the  teachers. 

The  object  of  the  School  for  the  Feeble-Minded  is 
twofold  :  first,  to  offer  to  unfortunates  of  that  class 
a  retreat  from  the  rude  experience  they  must  inevit- 
ably suffer  if  not  provided  for;  and,  secondly,  to  care 
for  them  in  such  a  way  that  both  their  physical  and 
mental  condition  shall  be  improved,  so  that  the  ma- 
jority of  them  may  depart  at  the  end  of  their  resi- 
dence here,  better  able  to  bear  the  trials  that  fall  to 
their  lot.  The  best  treatment  of  mental  and  nervous 
diseases  is  that  which  draws  the  attention  of  the 
patient  from  the  consideration  of  his  own  case,  and 
this  is  well  accomplished  by  providing  constant  men- 
tal and  bodily  occupation.     It  has  been  said  that  it  is 
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folly  to  think  of  teaching  such  persons;  but  a  visit  to 
the  school  will  prove  that  this  opinion  is  incorrect. 
Even  if  far  less  were  accomplished  than  is  desired,  it 
is  an  incontestable  fact  that  the  pupils  are  made 
happy  and  comfortable,  and  that  on  their  return  from 
the  summer  vacation,  many  of  them  express  great 
pleasure  at  rejoining  their  companions,  in  whose 
society  they  are  not  grieved  or  annoyed  by  the  re- 
flection that  they  are  looked  upon  as  wanting  or 
inferior.  What  a  boon  this  must  be  is  readily  under- 
stood ;  and  yet  this  special  immunity  from  annoyance 
can  be  enjoyed  by  no  other  means  than  by  asso- 
ciating together  this  unfortunate  class,  and  keeping 
them  isolated  and  protected  from  the  cold  and 
thoughtless  world.  If  they  were  merely  fed  and 
clothed  and  left  to  themselves,  they  would  become 
homesick  and  miserable;  but  the  school,  the  work- 
shop, the  sewing-room,  the  drill,  and  the  hours  of 
recreation,  make  the  time  pass  pleasantly  and  often 
profitably. 

Thus  far  the  school  has  only  attempted  to  provide 
for  children,  and  has  assumed  this  care  for  a  short 
period,  usually  not  more  than  two  or  three  years, 
which  has  proved  sufficient  in  the  majority  of  cases 
to  effect  a  marked  improvement  in  their  mental  and 
physical  condition.  The  pressure  of  the  constantly 
increasing  number  of  applications,  has  necessitated 
their  discharge  at  the  end  of  that  time  to  give  place 
to  a  new  set  of  youthful  unfortunates.  All  respon- 
sible for  the  children  are  grateful  for  the  relief  and 
benefit  thus  afforded,  while  they  may  regret  that  the 
advantages  could  not  be  enjoyed  for  a  longer  time. 
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The  Howe  Farm,  at  Medfield,  has  accommodated 

15  boys  during  the  last  summer,  but  only  9  or  10  of 
them  will  probably  remain  there  during  the  winter, 
because  of  the  absence  of  outside  work,  and  because 
a  few  of  them  may  be  more  improved  by  school  dis- 
cipline. The  house  can  receive  only  16  boys  in 
addition  to  the  persons  necessary  for  their  care,  and 
the  older  boys,  whose  health  would  be  benefited  by 
farm  life,  are  selected.  The  results  of  the  experiment 
are  satisfactory,  and  the  expense  of  maintenance  is 
lessened  by  the  considerable  return  of  vegetables  and 
other  farm  products,  which  have  been  furnished  to 
the  school  at  South  Boston.  The  boys  are  much 
pleased  with  the  routine  of  farm  labor,  and  are  never 
taxed  or  overworked  while  their  physical  condition 
is  greatly  benefited. 

The  question  whether  ultimately  the  school  should 
not  be  removed  from  South  Boston  to  the  Farm,  or 
elsewhere,  is  one  which  still  engages  the  attention  of 
the  Trustees,  and  upon  which  there  exists  a  variety 
of  opinion.  Some  of  the  board,  at  least,  think  that 
it  is  unsafe  and  unwise  to  collect  a  very  large  number 
of  youthful  unfortunates  in  one  establishment.  They 
regard  the  home  at  South  Boston  as  suitable  in  most 
respects  for  the  care  of  such  a  number  of  pupils  as 
we  now  have,  and  its  accessibility  to  the  parents, 
visitors,  and  Trustees,  far  outweighs  the  incon- 
veniences arising  from  its  proximity  to  a  growing 
neighborhood.  Its  situation  is  unsurpassed  in  salu- 
brity, and  the  healthful  sea-breezes,  which  temper  the 
heats  of  summer  and  soften  the  chills  of  winter,  can 
never   be    affected   by    any   adjacent    constructions, 
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because  it  is  open  to  the  sea  on  the  south  and  e 
while  the  fire  department  afford-  a  security  which 
would  be  missed  if  a  change  was  made  for  a  more  rural 
location.  The  new  department  which  the  act  of  the 
legislature  of  1883  establishes  for  the  care  of  other 
than  children,  opens  the  door  of  an  asylum  for  adult 
unfortunate  incurables,  and  entails  a  possible  large 
increase  of  the  number  of  persons  to  whom  assistance 
shall  be  extended.  How  shall  this  demand  be  met? 
In  the  opinion  of  some  of  the  Trustees,  the  South 
Boston  school  should  be  retained  and  developed,  as 
much  as  the  limits  of  the  territory  now  owned  and 
the  safe  distribution  of  buildings  will  permit,  for  the 
care  of  the  younger  children.  The  farm  is  well 
adapted  to  contain  a  limited  number  of  houses,  where 
older  feeble-minded  persons  may  be  placed  somewhat 
on  the  cottage  system,  and  cared  for  with  proper  re- 
gard to  their  comfort  and  welfare.  The  great  objec- 
tion to  a  removal  of  the  whole  establishment  to  the 
country  or  to  an  isolated  locality,  arises  from  the  in- 
creased exposure  to  disastrous  conflagration,  without 
the  adequate  protection  enjoyed  by  the  proximity  to 
a  well  organized  fire  department.  Another  objection 
is,  that  the  farther  the  institution  is  removed  from 
the  city  of  Boston  the  greater  will  be  the  difficulty 
of  maintaining  a  proper  supervision,  and  the  more 
infrequent  will  be  the  visits  of  parents  and  friends, 
whose  constant  interest  and  attention  is  of  the  high- 
est importance  to  the  success  of  administration. 

The  retirement  of  our  associate,  Mr.  Lewis  Allen, 
from  the  board  of  Trustees,  is  a  subject  of  regret  to 
all.     He  was  first  appointed  in  1865.  and  of  those 
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who  were  upon  the  board  at  that  time,  only  three 
remain  —  our  President,  Dr.  Samuel  Eliot,  and  our 
Vice-President,  Dr.  Edward  Jarvis,  both  of  them 
members  of  the  first  board  of  Trustees,  and  our 
Treasurer,  Mr.  F.  W.  G.  May,  a  Trustee  in  1861 
and  appointed  Treasurer  in  1864.  Mr.  Allen  was 
very  punctual  and  conscientious  in  the  discharge  of 
all  his  duties  towards  this  institution,  and  his  very 
great  experience,  his  character,  and  his  cautious  and 
well  matured  suggestions,  caused  him  to  be  regarded 
as  a  pillar  of  strength  by  the  younger  members  of 
the  board. 

The  position  of  Assistant  Superintendent,  so  well 
filled  by  Dr.  George  G.  Tarbell  since  1878,  has 
become  vacant  by  his  resignation,  to  take  effect  as 
soon  as  his  successor  shall  be  appointed.  The  claims 
of  his  professional  engagements  made  this  step  im- 
perative, and  though  the  Trustees  have  endeavored 
to  induce  a  change  of  purpose,  they  are  obliged 
reluctantly  to  acquiesce  in  his  decision.  The  office 
is  one  which  calls  for  a  high  degree  of  medical  skill, 
united  to  administrative  ability  and  a  knowledge  of 
human  nature,  and  in  Dr.  Tarbell  these  qualities  have 
been  conspicuous.  During  his  term  of  office,  and 
very  much  through  his  suggestion  and  advice,  the 
Howe  Farm  has  been  purchased  and  set  in  operation 
as  an  adjunct  to  the  School,  and  the  labor  of  organ- 
izing the  details  has  mainly  devolved  upon  him,  and 
its  success  is  due  in  great  measure  to  his  frequent 
personal  supervision  and  direction.  The  sewing- 
room  for  girls,  which  now  holds  so  important  a  place 
in  our  system  of  training,  was  inaugurated  by  him. 
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hihI  has  proved  most  efficient  in  bringing  oul  the 
faculties  of  the  children.  The  Trustees  will  long 
remember  the  many  services  of   Dr.  Tarbell  to  the 

school,  and  his  uniform  courtesy  to  all  with  whom  he 

has  come  in  contact. 

The  Trustees  are  happy  to  bear  testimony  to  the 
uniform  faithfulness  and  unselfish  services  of  the 
various  officers  and  teachers,  and  can  confidently 
commend  the  school  to  the  corporation  for  its  Chris- 
tian kindness  as  well  as  its  usefulness. 

Kespectfully  submitted. 

JOHN   duMMINGS, 
J.    S.   DAMRELL, 

SAMUEL   ELIOT, 
SAMUEL  A.   GREEN, 
CHARLES   D.   HOMANS, 
EDWARD   JARVIS, 
STEPHEN   SALISBURY,  Jr., 
BENJAMIN   F.    SPINNEY, 
W.   BRANDT   STORER, 
W.   W.   SWAN, 
JAS.   M.   TROTTER, 
JOHN   D.   WASHBURN, 

Trustees. 
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REPORT   OF   THE    ASSISTANT    SUPERINTENDENT 


For  the  Year  ending  September  30,  1883. 


To  the  Trustees  of  the  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-Minded  : 

Gektlemen, —  I  would  respectfully  submit  the 
following  statistics  and  report  of  the  school  for  the 
year:  — 


Number  of  pupils  present  September  30,  1882, 
Number  of  pupils  present  September  30,  1883, 

(Girls,  55;  Boys,  89.) 
Admitted  during  the  year,     . 
Discharged  during  the  year, 
Average  number  present, 
Private  pupils  now  present,  . 
Entirely  supported  by  the  State,   . 
Partially  supported  .by  the  State,  . 
Beneficiaries  of  other  New  England  States, 
Applicants  for  admission  during  the  year, 


132 
144 

46 

34 

130 

5 

124 

9 

6 

61 


Twenty  applicants  were  declined,  chiefly  on  ac- 
count of  epilepsy,  while  several  were  postponed 
because  too  young. 

It  cannot  be  too  frequently  repeated  that  this  is 
not,  and  was  never  intended  to  be,  an  asylum  for 
epileptics.  Public  or  private  charity  must  soon  es- 
tablish some  place  of  refuge  for  epileptics.  Their 
place  is  not  among  ordinary  idiots,  because  their 
imbecility  is  a  consequence  of  their  epilepsy,  and  is 
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not   improvable    unless    the    disease    subsides,    and 
because   their   fits   terrify   the    simple-minded    oi    s 

around  them. 

My  report  of  the  school  for  the  year  can  be  brief, 
for  it  is  a  repetition  of  the  story  of  quiet  progress. 

The  last  term  of  the  school  was  shortened  two  or 
three  weeks  by  an  outbreak  of  scarlet  fever  of  a 
malignant  type,  but  as  this  term  began  a  week 
earlier  than  usual,  little  time  was  really  lost. 

The  entire  institution  was  most  thoroughly 
cleansed,  and  disinfected  by  fumigation  with  sulphur, 
and  we  have  had  no  return  of  the  disease. 

We  begin  our  new  year  with  full  numbers.  To- 
day 144  are  actually  present,  the  largest  number  ever 
in  the  school.  We  have  no  empty  beds  for  girls,  and 
only  three  or  four  for  boys.  If  we  bring  back  to 
the  school  a  few  boys  from  the  farm,  who  may  be 
benefited  by  school  training  this  winter,  we  can 
admit  no  more. 

The  grades  of  children  now  in  the  school-rooms 
are  more  improvable  than  ever,  and  we  can  still 
further  improve  by  discharging  the  few  epileptics 
and  replacing  them  by  more  hopeful  cases  from  the 
applicants  of  the  next  few  mouths. 

Since  the  re-arrangement  of  pupils  in  the  various 
school-rooms  for  the  coming  year,  the  teachers  tell 
me  that,  poor  as  it  is,  the  material  they  have  to  work 
upon  was  never  so  well  classified. 

In  proof  of  this  I  recently  found  in  one  school- 
room a  class  of  eleven  (11)  standing  up  to  recite 
together,  —  certainly  a  great  gain  from  the  individual 
training  which  was  formerlv  the  rule. 
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The  lowest  grade  school-room  should  have  an 
additional  teacher,  or  about  one-third  the  children 
in  it  should  be  remanded  to  the  custodial  depart- 
ment, which  is  not  possible  at  present  for  want  of 
room. 

I  need  not  specify  in  detail  the  progress  of  work 
in  the  school.  In  outline  it  is  as  it  has  been  for 
the  past  three  or  four  years,  and  in  character  it  has 
certainly  not  deteriorated. 

The  Treasurer's  report  and  the  accompanying 
analysis  of  expenditures  will  show  you  the  financial 
condition.  All  expenditures  have  been  charged  to 
current  expenses,  except  the  few  hundred  dollars 
spent  toward  completing  the  basement  of  the  west 
building. 

The  cost  of  each  pupil  has  been  $163.37  per  year, 
or  $3.14  per  week,  and  the  small  deficit  was  caused 
only  by  attempting  to  carry  more  children  than  our 
appropriation  warranted.  It  seemed  cruel  to  dis- 
charge children  already  admitted  after  appointment 
by  the  Governor,  and  I  could  not  believe  that  the 
additional  amount  would  not  be  granted. 

The  farm  has  been  quite  prosperous  notwithstand- 
ing the  dry  season.  All  the  crops,  excejDt  the  fruit, 
have  been  fairly  good.  We  can  report  377  bushels 
of  potatoes  as  one  item  to  its  credit.  Fifteen  boys 
have  been  there  all  summer,  and  the  average  has 
been  twelve  for  the  year.  If  we  have  no  misfortune 
to  our  live  stock,  we  shall  be  able,  at  the  beginning 
of  next  year,  to  supply  from  our  farm  all  the  milk 
needed  in  the  institution.  The  cost  of  keeping  the 
boys  at  the  farm  is  no  greater  than  at  the  school. 
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The  event  of  the  year  most  worthy  of  record,  is 
the  passage  of  the  law,  a  copy  of  which  is  appended 
to  this  report,  which  revolutionizes  the  method  of 
admitting  pupils,  and  of  collecting  the  money  for 
their  support.  It  recognizes  also  the  fact  that  we 
are  compelled  to  care  for  some  inmates  not  improv- 
able. It  is  too  soon  as  yet  to  discuss  the  working 
of  the  law,  or  the  probable  effect  of  it  upon  the 
institution.  It  will  require  the  experience  of  a  year 
or  two  at  least  to  demonstrate  its  strong  or  weak 
points.  We  have  already  admitted  18  pupils  under  it, 
committed  by  seven  different  judges.  It  has  proved 
an  obstacle  to  the  admission  of  but  one  suitable  case, 
and  in  that  the  obstacle  was  hardly  the  law,  but 
rather  the  belief  of  the  overseers  of  the  poor,  that 
the  parents  are  amply  able  to  pay  the  support  them- 
selves. 

The  judges  of  probate,  to  whom  is  intrusted  the 
committal  to  the  school,  would  certainly  seem  to  be 
the  proper  persons  to  decide  the  question  of  admis- 
sion, for  they  are,  in  this  State  at  least,  the  natural 
guardians  of  the  rights  of  persons,  as  well  as  of  the 
interests  of  the  public  at  large. 

It  now  seems  probable  that  the  change  in  the  law 
will  not  change  the  character  of  the  institution,  but 
will  put  it  on  a  firmer  basis,  as  far  as  concerns  the 
support  of  those  who  are  unable  to  pay  it  themselves. 

This  will  bring  into  greater  prominence  a  need 
which  we  have  long  felt,  viz.,  the  want  of  suitable 
rooms  for  the  reception  of  pupils  whose  parents 
demand,  and  would  willingly  pay  for  better  accom- 
modations than  we  can  now  give  them. 
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The  next  need,  or  rather  the  first  and  greatest 
need,  is  that  the  Superintendent  should  devote  him- 
self to  the  school,  and  I  wish  here  to  place  upon 
record  my  belief,  so  often  unofficially  expressed  to 
37ou,  that  the  school  is  now  of  sufficient  size  to 
demand  the  whole  time,  attention,  and  thought  of  its 
Superintendent. 

If  this  present  opportunity  is  not  seized  for  making 
the  change,  you  may  be  obliged  to  do  so  at  a  time  in 
the  growth  of  the  school,  when  a  change  would  be 
as  disastrous  as  the  proverbial  "  swapping  of  horses 
while  crossing  the  stream." 

Only  a  small  proportion  of  the  feeble-minded  of 
the  State  are  in  our  school.  I  am  not  one  of  those 
who  believe  that  a  large  proportion  of  them  should 
be  collected  together,  and  I  would  not  imitate  the 
example  of  some  other  States  in  this  respect. 

Our  institution  should  receive  two  classes;  viz., 
those  capable  of  benefit  from  teaching,  and  those 
who  cannot  be  properly  guarded  at  home.  The 
much  larger  number  of  harmless  and  unimprovable 
imbeciles  can  be  better  and  more  economically 
cared  for  by  their  natural  guardians  in  their  own 
families. 

Let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  the  record  of  growth 
of  the  school  for  the  past  six  years.  We  have  built 
and  furnished  the  new  west  wing  to  our  buildings. 
We  have  bought  our  farm,  stocked  it,  and  have 
removed  to  it  16  of  our  large  boys  —  a  great  relief 
to  the  school.  We  have  carried  from  120  to  140 
children,  as  against  80  children  previously.  We 
have  paid  for  all  this  without  increase  in  the  appro- 
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priation  from  the  State.  We  have  never  knowingly 
admitted  an  unsuitable  case.  We  have  done  nothing, 
except  good  work,  to  advertise  the  school,  and  it  is 
to-day  one  of  the  least  known  institutions  in  the 
State.  Yet  in  these  six  years  our  numbers  have 
increased  from  80  to  144,  while  in  the  17  previous 
years,  the  numbers  had  increased  only  from  70  to  80. 

Does  not  this  brief  retrospect  show  you  that,  even 
if  the  Trustees  adhere  to  their  traditional  conser- 
vatism, the  school  must  grow. 

It  should  grow,  not  only  in  quantity  but  also  in 
the  quality  of  its  work,  for,  notwithstanding  our 
present  well  organized  and  prosperous  condition, 
improvements  can  be  made  in  many  directions.  You 
will  certainly  soon  be  called  upon  to  take  care  of 
a  larger  number.  This  implies  the  erection  of  new 
buildings  as  its  first  step.  Your  Superintendent 
should  be  the  one  to  plan  your  buildings  so  that 
they  may  be  well  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  pupils. 
To  do  it  well  he  should  have  experience  in  their 
peculiar  needs.  The  wrong  man  at  such  a  time 
would  entail  upon  the  school,  the  curse  so  often 
felt  in  institutions,  of  expensive  and  poorly-arranged 
buildings,  ill  adapted  to  their  purposes,  and  which 
can  never  be  comfortably  or  economically  admin- 
istered. 

With  many  regrets  I  give  up  the  charge  of  the 
school  which  has  been  such  a  pleasant  burden  to  me 
for  the  past  six  years,  and  I  do  it  simply  because  I 
have  not  the  time  to  devote  to  it  which  it  needs. 
During  the  last  two  years,  since  the  numbers  of 
pupils  and  their  demands  upon  my  time  have  been 
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so  large,  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  me  to 
keep  affairs  running  so  smoothly  without  the  cordial 
and  hearty  co-operation  of  those  holding  the  places 
of  trust  and  responsibility  in  the  school.  Indeed,  to 
them  rather  than  to  me  is  due  the  credit  for  the  past 
harmony  and  efficiency  in  the  administration  of  the 
school,  for  its  present  flourishing  condition,  and, 
above  all,  for  that  esprit  de  corps  which  enables  them 
to  accomplish  so  much  uninteresting  work,  and 
which  attracts  the  attention  of  all  intelligent  visitors. 

GEORGE   G.  TAKBELL, 

Assistant  Superintendent. 
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ANALYSIS   OF   EXPENDITUKES 


Foil  the  Year  ending  Sept.  30,  1883. 


Meat,  21,  173  lbs.,  . 
Fish,  4,097  lbs., 
Butter,  2,303  lbs.,    . 
Rice,  sago,  etc.,  2,533  lbs., 
Bread,  flour  and  meal,    . 
Vegetables,     .... 

Fruit 

Milk,  18,277  qts.,  . 
Sugar,  5,034  lbs  ,  . 
Tea,  131  lbs., 

Coffee.  627  lbs 

Chocolate,  192  lbs  , 
Groceries,        .... 

Gas, 

Oil, 

Coal,        .         .    "  . 

Wood, 

Sundry  articles  of  consumption,  ice,  etc 
Hardware,       .... 
Crockery,         .... 
Bedding  and  table-linen, 
Furniture,        .... 
Mending-thread,  buttons,  etc  , 
Superintendence  and  instruction, 
Domestic  services, 
Outside  aid,    .... 
Removing  sick, 

Expense  of  quarterly  meetings, 
Laundry,  .... 

Stable  and  barn, 

Shop, 

Stationery,       .... 
Postage,  .... 

School  materials,  papers,  etc., 


$1,989 

73 

317 

31 

657 

79 

209 

25 

1,231 

18 

409 

65 

155 

08 

991 

66 

457 

41 

50 

33 

114 

48 

61 

49 

540 

14 

385 

75 

3 

10 

1,388  51 

24 

23 

229 

47 

145 

59 

44 

25 

369 

16 

170 

17 

53 

05 

4,215 

46 

4,975 

68 

58 

32 

3 

00 

24 

00 

215 

70 

632 

55 

24 

01 

31 

31 

29 

73 

164  59 

Amount  carried  forward. 


120,373  13 


1.883. 
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Amount  brought  forward, 
Medicines, 

Water  tax, 

Boiler  insurance,  and  tu 

Tuning  pianos, 

Ordinary  repairs,    . 

Sundries,  expresses,  etc. 

Printing, 

Refunded  bills, 

Car  tickets, 

Farm  St.  tickets, 

Clothing  children, 

Extraordinary  expenses, 


- 

is 

i.; 

34 

145 

75 

rii 

10 

1  648 

01 

1  10 

',:, 

31 

77 

80 

H'2 

35 

00 

180 
1,535 

65 
31 

$24,604  <J8 
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TERMS    OF   ADMISSION. 


The  best  age  for  admission  is  between  eight  and  twelve  years. 

The  institution  is  not  intended  for  epileptic  nor  for  insane  chil- 
dren, nor  for  those  who  are  incurably  hydrocephalic  or  paralytic. 
None  such  will  be  retained,  to  the  exclusion  of  more  improvable 
subjects. 

Children  must  come  well  provided  with  plain,  strong  clothing, 
and  stout  shoes  for  walking  in  any  weather.  These  must  be  re- 
newed as  often  as  is  necessaiy,  at  the  expense  of  the  applicants. 
Those  who  tear  and  destroy  their  clothing  must  be  provided  with 
garments  made  expressly  for  them,  and  of  such  form  and  texture 
as  not  to  be  easily  torn. 

Sufficient  surety  will  be  required  for  the  clothing  of  the  pupils, 
for  their  board  and  care  in  vacation,  and  for  their  removal  when- 
ever they  may  be  discharged. 

The  children  of  indigent  parents  in  Massachusetts  can  secure 
gratuitous  admission  in  accordance  with  the  law.  For  others,  a 
charge  will  be  made  proportionate  to  the  means  of  the  parents 
and  the  trouble  and  cost  of  treating  them.* 

Persons  applying  for  admission  of  children  must  fill  out  certain 
blanks,  copies  of  which  will  be  forwarded  to  any  address  on  appli- 
cation. 

For  further  particulars,  apply  in  person  or  by  letter  to  the 
Assistant  Superintendent. 

DR.  ASBFRY  G.  SMITH. 


*  Indigent  pupils  from  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  and  Rhode  Island  ean 
secure  gratuitous  admission  by  application  to  the  Governors  of  their  respective 
States,  proper  blanks  for  which  will  be  furnished  by  applying  to  the  Assistant 
Superintendent  as  above. 
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RULES   AND    REGULATIONS. 


Trustees.  —  A  meeting  of  the  trustees  shall  be  held  quarterly. 

Quorum.  —  The  presence  of  three  members  shall  constitute  a 
quorum. 

Visiting  Committee.  —  Two  of  the  trustees,  taken  in  rotation, 
shall  form  a  committee,  one  at  least  of  whom  shall  visit  the  insti- 
tution each  week  during  the  space  of  two  months.  These  shall 
be  so  arranged,  that  one  shall  go  out  of  and  another  go  into  the 
committee  at  the  beginning  of  each  month. 

This  committee  shall  examine  the  state  of  the  institution  ;  the 
condition,  etc.,  of  the  pupils,  and  of  all  the  rooms  in  the  estab- 
lishment ;  and  receive  and  examine  any  report  of  the  superin- 
tendent, and  make  a  record  of  their  visit  and  impressions. 

This  committee  may  report  on  the  state  and  condition  of  the 
institution  at  any  quarterly  meeting  of  the  trustees, 

Auditors. — The  trustees  shall  appoint  annually  two  of  their 
number  as  auditors.  They  shall  examine  all  the  accounts  of  the 
institution  and  treasurer.  They  shall  aid  the  treasurer  in  the 
investment  of  any  funds  belonging  to  the  institution ;  and  no 
money  shall  be  paid  out  by  the  treasurer  without  their  order. 

Superintendent.  —  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  superintendent 
to  reside  at,  and  give  his  whole  time  to  the  service  of,  the  insti- 
tution.* 

He  shall  select  and  employ  all  subordinate  officers,  assistants, 
and  servants  of  the  institution,  subject  to  the  rejection  of  the 
trustees. 

He  shall  have  the  general  superintendence  of  the  whole  institu- 
tion, and  have  charge  of  all  the  pupils,  and  direct  and  control  all 
the  persons  therein,  subject  to  the  regulation  of  the  trustees. 

*  This  rule  is  suspended  for  the  present. 
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lie  shall  regulate  the  diet,  regimen,  exercises,  and  employments, 
and  the   whole  course  of  the  education  and  training,  of  the  pupils. 

lie  shall,  from  time  to  time,  give  to  all  persons  employed  in  the 
institution  such  instructions  as  he  shall  deem  best  to  cany  into 
operation  all  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  same  ;  and  he  shall 
cause  such  rules  and  regulations  to  be  strictly  and  faithfully  executed. 

He  shall  make  a  record  of  the  name,  age,  and  condition,  parent- 
age, and  probable  cause  of  idiocy  or  deficiency,  of  each  pupil,  and 
of  all  the  circumstances  that  may  illustrate  his  or  her  condition 
or  character  ;  and  also  keep  a  record,  from  time  to  time,  of  the 
progress  of  each  one. 

He  shall  purchase  fuel,  provisions,  stores,  and  furniture,  and 
shall  be  responsible  for  the  safe-keeping  and  expenditure  thereof; 
provided,  however,  that,  if  the  trustees  think  it  best  to  appoint  a 
steward,  he  shall  perform  these  duties  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
superintendent. 

He  shall  collect  and  receive  all  the  moneys  due  from  the  pupils, 
and  deposit  the  same  with  the  treasurer. 

He  shall  keep  a  separate  account  with  each  one  of  the  pupils, 
or  with  the  parents  or  guardians  of  such  of  the  pupils  as  are  not 
beneficiaries  of  Massachusetts,  charging  them  with  all  expenses  of 
board,  instruction,  etc.,  and  with  all  the  money  expended  for 
clothing  and  other  necessaries,  or  proper  indulgences. 

He  shall  make  quarterly  reports  to  the  trustees  of  the  condition 
of  the  institution,  and  make  such  suggestions  as  he  ma}'  think  the 
the  interests  of  the  institution  require. 

He  shall  prepare,  for  the  trustees  and  the  corporation,  an  annual 
report;  in  which  he  will  show  the  history,  progress,  and  condition 
of  the  institution,  and  the  success  of  the  attempts  to  educate  and 
improve  the  idiotic  or  feeble-minded  youth. 

The  teachers,  assistants,  and  pupils  will  be  under  the  immediate 
direction  of  the  superintendent,  and  no  orders  shall  be  given  to 
them  except  through  him. 

No  officer,  assistant,  or  pupil  can  absent  himself  from  the  insti- 
tution without  the  permission  of  the  superintendent. 

The  hours  for  work,  for  exercise,  for  study,  and  for  recreation, 
being  established  by  the  superintendent,  each  teacher,  assistant, 
and  pupil  will  be  expected  to  conform  strictly  to  them. 

Matron.  —  The  matron,  under  the  direction  of  the  superintend- 
ent, shall  have  charge  of  the  house. 

She  shall  enforce  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  trustees,  and 
see  that  order  and  good  conduct  prevail  in  every  part  of  the  estab- 
lishment. 
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Tf  improper  conduct  is  observed  in  any  subordinate  or  inmate, 

she  shall  report  the  same  to  the  superintendent. 

Visitors.  —  Persons  may  visit  the  institution  under  such  regula- 
tions as  the  trustees  and  superintendent  shall  establish. 

Tobacco.  — The  use  of  tobacco,  either  in  smoking  or  otherwise, 
is  prohibited  in  the  institution. 

Beneficiaries.  —  Candidates  for  admission  must  be  over  six 
years  of  age. 

Beneficiaries  must  produce  a  certificate  from  the  selectmen,  or 
the  overseers  of  the  poor  of  their  town,  stating  that  their  parents 
and  immediate  relatives  are  unable  to  defray  the  expenses  of  their 
education. 

They  must  be  provided  with  suitable  changes  of  raiment  fur 
winter  and  summer,  and  especially  with  thick  shoes  or  boots. 

The  boys  must  have  at  least  six  good  cotton  shirts,  and  six  pairs 
of  socks  or  stockings;  two  coats  or  jackets,  two  pairs  of  trousers, 
two  waistcoats  and  an  overcoat,  two  pairs  of  shoes  or  boots,  six 
pocket-handkerchiefs,  and  a  good  cap  or  hat. 

The  girls  must  be  provided  with  the  same  quantity  of  linen, 
and  with  three  gowns  and  dresses.  The  clothing  must  all  be  of 
good,  serviceable  material. 

It  must  be  renewed  from  time  to  time,  as  may  be  necessary,  by 
the  parents  ;  anything  more  than  common  mending  will  not  be 
done  at  the  expense  of  the  institution. 

All  the  articles  of  clothing  must  be  marked  with  the  name  of  its 
owner  —  at  full  length. 

Pupils  not  Beneficiaries.  —  An}^  suitable  person  may  be 
admitted  to  the  institution,  on  presenting  to  the  superintendent 
sufficient  evidence  of  fitness  for  it,  on  such  terms  as  he  or  the 
trustees  shall  determine,  according  to  the  responsibilities  and 
difficulties  in  each  case.  Payments  are  to  be  made  quarterly  in 
advance,  or  sufficient  securit}r  therefor  given. 

Private  pupils  must  be  provided  with  at  least  two  decent  suits 
of  clothing,  and  sufficient  changes  of  garments  of  all  kinds  for 
winter  and  also  summer. 

They  will  be  required  to  observe  strictly  all  the  rules  and 
regulations  of  the  institution. 
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NOTICE. 


The  school  is  situated  at  723  Eighth  Street,  South  Boston,  and 
may  be  reached  by  taking  any  horse-car,  of  the  South  Boston  line, 
and  getting  off  at  M  Street.  Visitors  are  admitted  on  Thursdays, 
at  eleven  o'clock  a.m. 


Owing  to  the  limited  means  of  many  of  the  pupils,  thej'  are 
often  in  need  of  clothing,  as  the  school  has  but  a  small  fund  which 
it  can  apply  for  the  purpose.  Contributions  of  clothing,  or  ma- 
terial therefor,  suitable  for  children  between  the  ages  of  eight 
and  eighteen,  will  be  gladly  received,  and  rnay  be  sent  directly 
to  the  school  at  our  expense,  or  will  be  sent  for  by  the  matron, 
if  notified. 
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Commottoaltk  of  Htassat jms,eiis. 


Laws  and  Resolves  —  1883. 


MASSACHUSETTS  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  FEEBLE-MINDED. 

[Chap.  239.] 
Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  as  follows : 

Sect.  1.  The  name  of  the  Massachusetts  School  for  Idiotic  and 
Feeble-Minded  Youth  is  hereby  changed  to  the  "Massachusetts 
School  for  the  Feeble-Minded, "  and  there  shall  be  established  as  a 
department  thereof  an  asylum  for  idiots  who  are  beyond  the  school 
age,  or  are  not  capable  of  being  benefited  by  school  instruction. 
The  corporation  and  trustees  of  said  school  shall  have  and  exercise 
the  same  powers,  and  be  subject  to  the  same  duties  with  respect  to 
said  asylum,  except  as  hereinafter  provided,  which  they  now  have 
and  exercise  or  are  subject  to  concerning  said  school. 

Sect.  2.  Pupils  hitherto  received  and  maintained  in  said  Massa- 
chusetts School  for  Idiotic  and  Feeble-Minded  Youth  shall  be  sup- 
ported in  the  buildings  and  on  the  grounds  of  said  institution, 
wherever  located,  and  may  be  classified  in  such  departments  as  the 
trustees  shall  see  fit,  such  support  to  be  at  the  expense  of  persons 
liable  for  their  maintenance  ;  but  if  they  have  no  property  or 
kindred  able  to  support  them,  the  price  of  such  support  shall  be 
paid  quarterly  by  the  city  or  town  in  which  they  have  a  settlement, 
such  price  being  hereby  fixed  at  the  same  rate  now  or  hereafter 
to  be  established  for  the  support  of  state,  city  and  town  paupers 
in  state  lunatic  hospitals  ;  and,  if  the)'  have  no  settlement  within 
the  Commonwealth,  the  state  shall  maintain  them  as  at  present ; 
but  in  special  cases  pupils  having  a  settlement  may  be  maintained 
at  the  expense  of  the  Commonwealth,  or  from  the  funds  belonging 
to  the  institution,  at  the  discretion  of  the  trustees. 

Sect.  3.  From  and  after  the  first  day  of  January,  in  the  year 
eighteen  hundred  and   eighty-four,  the  charges  for  the  support  of 
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pupils  and  other  inmates  of  said  Bfassa  (setts  School  for  the 
Feeble-Minded  shall  be  paid  quarterly,  as  follows: — For  those 
having  known  settlements,  either  by  the  person  bound  to  pay,  or 
by  the  place  in  which  such  pupils  or  inmate's  had  their  settlement 
at  the  time  of  their  admission,  unless  other  sufficient  security 
ken  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  trustees  for  such  support ;  for 
idiots  not  having  known  settlements  in  this  Commonwealth  the 
charges  shall  be  paid  by  the  Commonwealth,  and  the  same  may 
afterwards  be  recovered  by  the  treasurer  of  the  Commonwealth,  of 
the  idiots  themselves,  if  of  sufficient  ability-  to  pay  the  same,  or  of 
any  person  or  kindred  bound  by  law  to  maintain  them,  or  of  the 
their  settlement,  if  any  such  is  ascertained  :  and  if  any 
such  place  or  person  refuses  to  pay  such  charge-  or  such  sum  as 
may  be  _       and  due.  for  thirty  days  after  the  same  has  been 

demanded  in  writing  by  the  treasurer,  of  the  mayor  and  aldermen 
of  the  city,  or  of  the  selectmen  of  the  town,  or  of  the  person  liable 
therefor,  the  same,  with  interest  from  the  time  of  such  demand, 
may  be  recovered  for  the  use  of  said  school,  in  an  action  to  be 
instituted  by  the  district  attorneys,  or  other  prosecuting  officers, 
in  the  name  of  the  treasurer,  against  such  delinquent  city,  town 
or  pers  m 

Sect.  4.  Every  city  or  town  paying  the  expenses  for  the  sup- 
port or  removal  of  an  idiot  admitted  to  said  Massachusetts  School 
for  the  Feeble-Minded  shall  have  bike  rights  and  remedies  to 
recover  the  full  amount  thereof,  with  interest  and  costs,  of  the 
place  of  his  settlement,  as  if  such  expenses  had  been  incurred  in 
the  ordinary  support  of  the  idiot :  and  the  idiot,  if  of  sufficient 
ability  to  pay  the  same,  and  any  kindred  bound  by  law  to  main- 
tain him.  shall  be  liable  for  all  such  expenses  paid  by  a  city  or 
town  in  either  case. 

S»cr.  ■">.  When  it  is  made  to  appear  upon  application  in  writing 
to  a  judge  of  a  probate  or  municipal  court,  that  a  person  is  idiotic, 
and  a  fit  subject  for  said  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble- 
Minded.  such  judge  may  send  such  person  to  said  institution,  upon 
an  order  of  commitment,  accompanied  by  the  certificate  of  a  phy- 
sician who  is  a  graduate  of  some  legally  organized  medical  college, 
and  has  practised  three  years  in  the  Commonwealth,  that  such 
person  is  a  suitable  subject  for  said  institution,  and  is  not  insane  : 
.  that  such  order  of  commitment  shall  be  directed  to  the 
trus:  -  -  id  institution,  who  shall  be  at  liberty  to  receive  the 
person  committed,  or  to  send  him  to  his  own  home,  or  to  the  state 
almshouse,  or  to  the  place  of  hi-  settlement,  if.  in  their  judgment, 
he  ousrht  not  I  ived  into  the  institution. 
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Sect.  6.  The  trustees  of  the  said  school  for  the  feeble-minded 
may  receive  and  discharge  pupils  at  their  discretion,  and  may  at 
any  time  discharge  any  pupil  or  other  inmate,  and  cause  him  I 
removed,  either  to  his  home,  or  to  the  place  of  his  settlement,  or 
to  the  state  almshouse  ;  and  they  may  also  allow  any  inmate  to  be 
absent  on  a  visit  for  a  period  not  exceeding  three  months.  They 
ma}'  admit  state  pupils  upon  special  conditions,  from  this  Common- 
wealth or  from  any  other  state  or  province  :  provided,  that  the 
number  of  such  special  state  pupils  supported  by  this  Common- 
wealth shall  not  exceed  fifty-five  at  any  one  time.  All  accounts 
for  the  support  of  pupils  by  the  Commonwealth,  under  the  provi- 
sions of  this  act,  shall,  after  they  have  been  approved  by  the  board 
of  health,  lunacy,  and  charity,  be  presented  to  the  auditor  and 
paid  from  the  treasury. 

Sect.  7.  Section  twenty-eight  of  chapter  eighty-six  of  the  Public 
Statutes,  and  so  much  of  section  fifty-six  of  chapter  eighty-seven 
of  the  Public  Statutes,  and  so  much  of  chapter  twenty-six  of  the 
resolves  of  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-one.  chapter  nine 
of  the  resolves  of  the  }~ear  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-nine,  and 
chapter  eighteen  of  the  resolves  of  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and 
seventy-four  as  relates  to  the  payment  of  money,  and  all  other  acts 
and  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  herewith  are  hereby  repealed. 

\Tke  foregoing  was  laid,  before  the  Governor  on  the  fourth  day  of 
June.  1883.  and  after  five  days  it  had  the  ''force  of  a  laic."  as  pre- 
scribed by  the  Constitution,  as  it  was  not  returned  by  him  with  his 
objections  within  that  time.'] 
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Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-Minded, 
Boston,  October  30,  1884. 

Hon.  Henry  B.  Peirce,  Secretary  of  Stale. 

Dear  Sir: —  I  have  the  houor  to  transmit  to  you  a  copy 
of  the  Thirty-seventh  Annual  Report  of  this  institution,  for 
the  use  of  His  Excellency  the  Governor  and  of  the  legisla- 
ture. 

Yours  respectfully, 

W.  W.  SWAN, 

Secretary. 


Commontoealtl)  of  ittassacl)usett0. 


TRUSTEES'  REPORT. 


Massachusetts  School  tor  the  Feeble-Minded, 
Boston,  Oct.  30,  1884. 

To  the  Corporation : 

The  Trustees  of  the  Massachusetts  School  for  the 
Feeble-Minded  respectfully  submit  their  Thirty- 
Seventh  Annual  Report. 

The  terms  industrial  education  and  intellectual 
education  are  used  by  many  persons  as  if  they  were 
antithetical.  A  greater  error  than  is  involved  in  this 
use  can  hardly  be  imagined.  The  industrial  is  but 
an  earlier  stage,  a  lower  plane,  of  the  intellectual 
education.  The  way  to  the  latter  may  lie,  in  many 
instances  does  lie,  directly  through  the  former.  To 
every  class  of  industrial  pursuits,  except  the  very 
lowest,  some  measure  of  the  intellectual  pertains.  A 
boy  whose  earliest  years  have  betrayed  no  sign  of 
intelligent  observation,  whose  mental  faculties,  if 
they  exist  at  all,  are  held  in  abeyance,  and  whose 
intellectual  light  is  gross  darkness,  is   taken  from 
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seclusion  to  a  farm  like  ours.     lie  goes  there  seem- 
ingly 

"  To  be  a  brother  to  the  insensate  rock 

And  to  the  sluggish  clod,  which  the  rude  swain 
Turns  with  his  share  and  treads  upon." 

At  first  this  brotherhood  may  well  seem  complete. 
And  yet  the  cases  are  few  in  which  some  intellectual 
process  does  not,  in  time,  accompany  the  industrial 
processes  of  the  farm.  The  relation  of  cause  and 
effect  begins  to  be  in  some  degree  appreciated,  to 
some  extent  weighed.  The  order  of  the  events 
which  follow  successively  upon  the  labors  of  the 
farm  is  noted,  reasoning  on  probabilities  begins,  and 
these  are  the  beginnings  of  intellectual  life.  Grant 
that  they  are  small  beginnings  and  that  the  end  of 
these  beginnings  is  not  far,  yet,  so  far  as  it  goes, 
there  is  an  intellectual  development,  based  on  and 
proceeding  along  with  the  physical  and  industrial. 

So  it  is  in  the  lowest  and  most  menial  kinds  of 
labor;  but  when  we  look  at  the  higher  processes,  the 
truth  comes  into  a  clearer  and  more  obvious  light. 
The  work  of  the  shop  is  higher  than  that  of  the 
farm,  and  calls  into  action  correspondingly  higher 
powers.  Here  the  faculties  of  comparison,  of  mea- 
surement, of  adaptation  of  parts,  come  into  play. 
The  matching  of  colors  is  a  higher  function  than 
turning  the  sod  with  a  spade.  There  is  an  intel- 
lectual triumph  in  the  successful  blending  of  shades 
and  uniformity  of  texture  of  a  braided  rug.  To 
make  a  good  broom  involves  the  intellectual  processes 
of  selection  and  arrangement,  as  well  as  the  physical 
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ones  of  winding  and  binding.  The  workshop  where 
several  of  such  industries  are  carried  on  provides 
occupation  and  relief  from  the  depressing  ennui  of 
idleness,  and,  at  the  same  time,  fosters  physical  de- 
velopment and  intellectual  growth.  It  is  a  work- 
shop, a  gymnasium,  a  kindergarten,  and  a  school- 
room. 

One  of  the  greatest  of  desiderata  in  hospitals  or 
asylums  for  the  chronic  insane,  especially  in  those 
devoted  mainly  to  the  custody  and  care  of  the  de- 
mented, is  occupation.  Anything  to  break  the  dreary 
monotony  of  day  after  day  with  nothing  for  the 
hopeless  hand  to  do.  In  such  institutions  it  is  found 
almost  impossible  to  supply  this  need,  and  its  pres- 
ence is  the  most  painful  feature  to  the  visitor  who 
walks  through  the  wards  of  such  asylums,  amid  a 
melancholy  train-  groping  their  purposeless  way 
through  intellectual  gloom  and  darkness.  How  to 
supply  it,  has  been  the  study  of  alienists  of  the 
highest  ability  and  the  warmest  zeal  and  sympathy 
for  the  unfortunate  persons  in  their  charge ;  but  no- 
where has  that  study  been  crowned  with  full  success. 

Their  office  is,  however,  mainly  custodial.  From 
their  problem  the  element  of  hope  is  eliminated. 
The  best  result  of  occupation  in  their  case  is  to 
make  the  time  pass,  and  that  day  after  day  the  hope- 
less life  may  wear  itself  less  wearily  away.  Improve- 
ment is,  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  impossible. 
But  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  under  our  obser- 
vation and  control,  on  the  other  hand,  hope  of  im- 
provement yet  remains,  as  an  incentive  to  constant 
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effort  to  devise  means  by  which  that  improvement 
may  be  facilitated  and  secured. 

Hence,  the  Trustees  make  especial  commendation 
of  the  intelligent '  efforts  of  Dr.  Smith,  the  Assistant 
Superintendent,  in  enlarging  the  scope  of  the  indus- 
trial pursuits  of  the  inmates  of  this  institution.  !S5"ew 
processes  have  been  carried  on  in  the  shop,  and  its 
superintendence  has  been  intelligent  and  instructive. 
A  visit  to  it  during  the  hours  of  labor  cannot  fail  to 
impress  the  observer  with  an  appreciative  sense  of 
the  educational  efficiency  of  this  department  of  our 
work. 

Indeed,  the  educational  character  of  this  charity, 
in  its  relations  to  the  State,  must  never  be  lost  sight 
of.  The  obvious  tendency  of  legislation  is  to  class 
it  with  the  merely  custodial  institutions.  Bat  it  is 
far  different  from  these  in  the  object  and  purpose  for 
which  it  was  established  and  is  carried  on.  The  safe 
and  kindly  custody  of  those  who  from  natural  and 
congenital  causes  are  unable  to  keep  themselves,  their 
removal  from  domestic  scenes  and  surroundings 
where  their  presence  would  be  a  hindrance  and  a 
blight,  are  in  themselves  no  unworthy  objects.  And 
these  are  substantially  all  the  purposes  of  asylums 
for  the  demented.  But  the  scope  of  our  purposes  far 
transcends  these.  Not  merely  to  keep  safely  and 
kindly,  but  to  improve,  to  raise,  to  educate,  to  restore 
these  children, —  in  a  few  instances  almost  complete  in 
mental  power;  in  many,  perhaps  the  majority  of 
cases,  no  longer  objects  of  annoyance,  of  aversion,  of 
dread  or  of  ridicule,  —  to  the  homes  and  communities 
from  which  they  came  to  us;  these  are  the  ultimate 
aims  of  those  who  are  associated  in  the  labors  and 
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responsibilities  of  this  institution.  To  this  end  we 
employ  not  only  attendants,  as  do  the  hospitals,  but 
also  a  corps  of  efficient  and  enthusiastic  instructors, 
who  are  not  wage- workers  merely,  but  practical  phi- 
lanthropists as  well,  and  who  devote  more  than  the 
usual  number  of  school  hours  to  the  awakening  and 
development  of  these  sluggish  minds.  To  this  end, 
also,  is  expenditure  necessary  for  books  and  educa- 
tional material,  and  for  suitable  clothing,  save  where 
the  latter  is  provided  by  parents  or  relatives.  More- 
over, because  this  institution  is  to  be  regarded  as 
educational  rather  than  custodial,  primarily  a  school, 
secondarily  only  an  asylum,  it  is  necessary  and  be- 
coming that  furniture  and  appointments  of  a  some- 
what better  grade  be  supplied  to  these  pupils  than 
are  required  for  the  use  of  inmates  of  an  asylum  for 
the  demented. 

It  is  therefore  not  unreasonable  to  ask  the  State, 
which  now  allows  for  the  support  of  its  pupils  in  this 
institution  only  the  same  sum  that  is  allowed  for  the 
support  of  its  patients  in  the  hospitals  for  the  insane, 
to  authorize  some  further  payment  from  its  treasury, 
sufficient  at  least  to  defray  the  cost  of  the  clothing 
and  books  and  materials  furnished  to  those  pupils 
who  are  a  charge  upon  the  State.  It  is  believed  that 
no  institution  in  the  Commonwealth  is  conducted 
with  a  more  rigid  economy  than  this.  Nothing  is 
expended  carelessly  nor  beyond  the  requirements  of 
strict  necessity.  The  judgment  of  the  legislature, 
based  on  personal  inspection,  as  to  the  reasonable- 
ness of  this  request,  may  well  be  invoked,  should  the 
corporation  consider  it  expedient  to  make  it  during 
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the  coming  session.  And,  in  invoking  such  judgment, 
the  distinction  between  the  educational  uses  of  this 
institution  and  the  custodial  uses  of  the  hospitals  and 
asylums  for  the  insane  should  be  clearly  pointed  out 
and  emphasized,  and  the  claim  for  this  moderate 
allowance  rested  mainly  on  this  distinction.  With  a 
slight  addition  to  our  resources,  which  would  not  add 
the  weight  of  a  feather  to  the  burdens  of  taxation,  the 
advantage  of  an  additional  teacher  might  be  secured. 
There  is  great  need  of  this  addition  to  our  staff,  and 
we  have  not  at  present  resources  adequate  to  supply 
it.  There  is  also  a  necessity  of  moderate  outlay  for 
repairs,  and  for  some  alterations  by  Avhich  the  con- 
venience and  efficiency  of  administration  would  be 
promoted.  Some  of  these  considerations  are  briefly 
set  forth  by  Dr.  Smith  in  his  report  to  the  Trustees, 
to  which,  as  well  as  to  that  of  Mr.  May,  the  Treas- 
urer, reference  is  made  for  statistics  relating  to  the 
present  condition  of  the  institution  and  its  financial 
resources. 

The  statute  of  1883,  chap.  239,  inaugurated  a  great 
change  in  the  financial  relations  of  the  school  to  the 
Commonwealth.  Instead  of  the  appropriation  for 
the  support  of  the  school  theretofore  annually  made 
by  the  legislature,  provision  is  made  for  the  support 
of  such  pupils  as  are  a  public  charge,  by  the  cities 
and  towns  "  in  which  they  have  a  settlement,  such 
price  being  hereby  fixed  at  the  same  rate  now  or 
hereafter  to  be  established  for  the  support  of  State, 
city  and  town  paupers  in  State  lunatic  hospitals." 
There  has  been  a  little  friction  in  the  early  working 
of  this  law,  but  not  perhaps  more  than  is  customary 
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and  to  be  expected  where  legislation  has  made  such 
important  changes.  The  cases  are  few  where  mu- 
nicipal authorities  have  resolutely  and  persistently 
opposed  and  delayed  the  payment  of  our  claims  for 
the  support  and  care  of  children  whose  settlement 
was  undisputed,  and  until  after  a  judicial  interpreta- 
tion of  the  rights  the  statute  is  understood  to  confer, 
it  is  not  considered  necessary  to  make  application  to 
the  legislature  for  any  modification  of  its  provisions. 
Such  judicial  interpretation  would  naturally  be  ob- 
tained by  action  brought  against  the  most  considera- 
ble municipality  neglecting  or  refusing  to  pay  for  the 
support  of  some  child  whose  settlement  is  undis- 
puted. It  would  seem  that  this  is  one  of  the  institu- 
tions which  is  entitled  by  law  to  avail  itself  of  the 
services  of  the  attorney-general,  or  the  district  attor- 
ney of  Suffolk,  as  are  the  hospitals  for  the  insane. 
The  bringing  of  a  suit  to  determine  the  construction 
of  the  statute  need  not  be  regarded  as  a  hostile  dem- 
onstration, but  rather  as  a  means  of  enquiry,  in  the 
nature  of  proceedings  in  equity,  as  to  the  rights  and 
duties  of  Trustees. 

The  intelligent  and  thoughtful  suggestions  made 
by  Dr.  Smith  in  his  report  to  the  Trustees  are  com- 
mended to  the  attention  of  the  corporation  and  of 
the  legislature.  The  advantages  of  a  hospital  such 
as  he  recommends  would  be  very  great.  The  isola- 
tion of  patients  in  cases  of  contagious  disease  is  an 
advantage  which  will  be  recognized  at  once,  even  by 
those  who  are  unfamiliar  with  the  details  of  manage- 
ment of  public  institutions.  Should  Dr.  Smith  be 
able  to  carry  out  his  views,  and  interest  private  indi- 
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viduals  in  this  project  so  far  as  to  induce  them  to 
subscribe  a  sum  adequate  to  the  construction  of  such 
a  hospital,  the  institution  may  well  furnish  a  site  for 
it  upon  the  present  grounds,  and  rank  Dr.  Smith,  not 
only  among  its  faithful  servants,  but  its  permanent 
benefactors. 

The  expediency  of  erecting  two  buildings  at  Med- 
field,  to  be  used  as  asylums  for  boys  and  girls 
respectively,  to  which  attention  is  called,  is  worthy 
of  very  serious  consideration.  It  is  undoubtedly 
true  that  the  efficiency  of  the  school  would  be 
greatly  increased  if  such  asylums  could  be  provided 
for  unimprovable,  or  comparatively  unimprovable, 
cases.  The  establishment  of  such  asylums  would 
give,  as  is  well  claimed,  greatly  increased  facili- 
ties at  South  Boston  for  the  better  educational  treat- 
ment of  hopeful  cases  now  in  the  school,  and  for 
the  reception  of  many  improvable  cases,  now  await- 
ing an  opportunity  for  admission,  which  our  crowded 
condition  denies  them.  Nor  is  it  a  trifling  advan- 
tage to  have  room  to  receive  a  few  paying  pupils 
from  abroad,  whose  payments,  exceeding  considera- 
bly the  average  cost  of  maintenance,  would  enhance 
the  comfort  of  all  those  pupils  who  are  a  public 
charge.  And  the  enlarged  accommodations  at  Med- 
fiekl  would  incidentally  permit  the  reception  of  such 
paying  pupils  at  South  Boston.  The  estimate  of 
cost  submitted  appears  not  unreasonable.  The  loca- 
tion proposed  seems  favorable,  the  conformation  of 
land  not  unsuitable,  and,  if  the  supply  of  water  be 
found  sufficient,  no  objection  suggests  itself  to  the 
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site.  "Whether  or  not  it  is  desirable  to  enter  on  the 
project  at  the  present  time,  and  apply  to  the  legisla- 
ture for  the  appropriation  necessary  for  the  construc- 
tion of  the  buildings,  is  a  question  to  which  the  atten- 
tion of  the  corporation  is  now  called. 

Within  the  present  month  the  institution  has  sus- 
tained a  loss  seemingly  irreparable.  William  Brandt 
Storer,  for  thirteen  years  one  of  the  Trustees  on  the 
part  of  the  corporation,  and  for  eight  years  Secre- 
tary of  the  Board,  died  at  his  home  in  Cambridge, 
on  the  14th  day  of  October,  1884,  at  the  age  of  forty- 
six.  In  the  full  vigor  of  his  powers,  with  no  fiery 
throbbing  pain,  and  no  cold  gradations  of  decay,  he 
passed  instantly  from  the  life  that  is  to  the  life  that 
is  to  be.  He  was  a  tower  of  strength  to  us.  His 
noble  presence  was  familiar  here.  These  feeble  ones 
found  comfort  in  his  great  heart  and  generous  sym- 
pathy, rejoicing  in  the  light  of  his  benign  and  sunny 
countenance.  His  wisdom  was  a  guide  and  support 
to  the  officers  and  teachers,  and  his  counsels  were 
invaluable  to  his  associates  on  this  Board.  His  life 
was  a  constant  and  daily  blessing.  Few  men,  if  any, 
in  our  community,  were  actively  identified  with  so 
many  important  charities,  few  were  of  more  service 
to  any  one  of  these,  than  he  to  each  and  all.  But  he 
accepted  no  public  offices  and  asked  no  promotions. 
His  companionship  was  sought  for  the  sunshine  in 
which  he  lived  and  which  he  was  always  diffusing 
around  him.  None  were  too  high  to  bid  him  cor- 
dial welcome  to  their  intimacy  ;  none  too  low  to  be 
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beneath  the  cheering  and  inspiring  influence  of  his 
sympathy  and  friendship.  His  heart  was  open  and 
his  hand  was  free.  It  was  his  great  happiness  to 
make  others  happy,  to  cheer  the  sinking  heart  of 
poverty,  to  raise  the  fallen,  to  comfort  the  distressed. 
So,  while  the  strong  rejoiced  with  him  in  his  strength, 
"  the  feeble  soul,  albeit  a  haunt  of  fears,  forgot  its 
weakness  in  his  sight." 

And  as,  in  his  life,  he  was  a  constant  blessing  to 
the  poor  and  lowly,  so,  through  his  life  and  in  his 
death,  the  blessings  of  the  poor  and  lowly  followed 
him. 

JOHN  CUMMINGS, 
J.  S.  DAMRELL, 
SAMUEL  ELIOT, 
SAMUEL  A.  GREEN, 
CHARLES  D.  HOMANS, 
EDWARD  JARVIS, 
STEPHEN  SALISBURY, 
BENJAMIN  F.  SPINNEY, 
W.  W.  SWAN, 
JAS,  M.  TROTTER, 
JOHN  D.  WASHBURN, 

Trustees. 
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REPORT   OF   THE   ASSISTANT   SUPERINTENDENT 
For  the  Year  ending  September  30,  1884. 


To  the  Trustees  of  the  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble- Minded. 

Gentlemen:  —  By  the  quarterly  reports  made 
during  the  year  you  have  been  informed  of  the 
affairs  of  the  school,  and  I  now  present  the  following- 
statistics  and  report  for  the  year: 

Number  of  pupils  present  September  30,  1883,       ....  144 

(Girls,  55  ;  boys,  89.) 

Number  of  pupils  present  September  30,  1884,       ....  142 

(Girls,  50  ;  boys,  92.) 

Admitted  during  the  year, 35 

Discharged  during  the  year, 37 

Average  number  present, 143 

Private  pupils  now  present, 8 

Supported  by  the  State,    .        .        .        .        .        .                .        .  63 

Supported  by  cities  and  towns,        . 59 

Beneficiaries  of  other  New  England  States, 12 

Of  the  thirty-seven  discharged,  eight  died,  three 
were  epileptics,  two  were  insane,  eight  were  unim- 
provable, seven  were  removed  by  overseers  of  the 
poor,  or  by  parents  to  prevent  pauperism,  and  nine 
by  parents  for  other  reasons. 

There  were  during  the  year  eighty-seven  applica- 
tions for  admission,  of  which  twenty-nine  were  ad- 
mitted, nine  were  declined  because  of  epilepsy,  ten 
more  were  declined  or  withdrawn  for  other  reasons, 
and  the  remaining  thirty-nine  are  either  not  decided 
or  await  admission. 
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A  look  back  over  the  year's  work  suggests  several 
themes  for  consideration,  but  only  the  most  important 
will  now  receive  attention. 

The  entire  system  of  the  school  was  in  such  per- 
fect condition,  on  my  taking  charge  in  December 
last,  that  by  its  own  momentum  the  usual  routine  was 
kept  up,  with  little  or  no  lagging,  affording  me  an 
opportunity  to  acquaint  myself  with  the  details  of 
management,  and  to  take  up  the  work  where  it  had 
been  laid  down,  so  that  the  nature  of  the  year's  work 
was  but  a  continuation  of  that  pursued  in  years  pre- 
vious. 

I  cannot  feel  too  grateful  for  the  readiness  and 
willingness  of  Dr.  Tarbell  to  render  advice  and 
assistance  on  all  occasions.  I  also  take  pleasure  in 
recording  the  faithfulness  and  devoted  interest  of 
all  the  officers  and  teachers,  which  have  made  my 
duties  less,  and  more  easy  of  accomplishment. 

The  health  of  the  pupils  in  general  has  been  ex- 
cellent. During  the  early  part  of  the  year  a  limited 
epidemic  of  scarlet  fever  of  a  mild  type  occurred. 
This  and  a  few  cases  of  pneumonia  have  been  the 
only  serious  sicknesses  which  have  occurred.  There 
were  eight  deaths  during  the  year,  as  follows :  three 
of  pneumonia,  two  of  a  progressive  wasting  or  mar- 
asmus, one  of  apoplexy,  one  of  acute  laryngitis,  and 
one  of  consumption.  Notwithstanding  the  smallness 
of  the  number  of  acute  diseases,  there  are  constantly 
occurring  cases  of  illness  dependent  upon  the  physical 
feebleness  of  most  of  the  children,  which  makes  it 
essential  and  sometimes  necessary  that  they  should 
have  a  longer  or  shorter  period  of  care  and  treat- 
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ment  away  from  the  ward.  In  all  acute  cases  this 
is  important,  while  in  all  contagions  ones  it  is 
absolutely  necessary.  Few  as  our  cases  are,  our 
present  accommodations  are  entirely  inadequate,  and 
a  small  hospital  is  needed.  Such  a  building  could 
be  erected  for  $3,000  or  less,  and  this  amount  should 
be  raised  by  private  contributions,  and  the  enterprise 
undertaken  at  once. 

The  conclusion  was  long  ago  reached  that  indus- 
trial training  should  be  the  chief  effort  of  the  school, 
and  that  kind  of  education  from  which  the  most 
practical  results  would  be  obtained.  Although  the 
school-rooms  are  none  the  less  important,  yet  as  an 
adjunct  this  becomes  of  primary  importance. 

Recognizing  this,  before  the  close  of  the  last 
school  year,  an  attempt  was  made  to  demonstrate  it 
by  a  few  small  experiments.  The  efficiency  of  the 
work-shop  was  somewhat  increased.  A  considerable 
amount  of  industrial  training  was  made  a  feature  of 
the  school-rooms,  and  a  successful  effort  was  made 
to  prepare  an  exhibit  of  the  industrial  work  of  the 
school  for  the  "^STational  Educational  Exposition." 
A  further  exhibit  will  be  made  at  the  "World's 
Exposition"  at  ISTew  Orleans  this  coming  winter  with 
the  hope  of  bringing  the  attention  of  educators  to 
the  school. 

Industrial  training  increases  the  development  of 
the  children,  and  oftentimes  awakens  some  enthu- 
siasm for  their  studies,  and  stimulates  them  to  put 
forth  their  energies;  its  direct  results  are,  a  more 
practical  preparation  for  life,  and  a  knowledge  and 
practice    of  the  use  of  the  muscular  system  which 
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fit  them  better  to  undertake  anything  which  they 
may  have  occasion  to  do. 

Being  satisfied  with  the  success  of  the  experiments 
of  last  year,  a  better  organized  system  is  about  to  be 
put  in  practice  during  the  current  year  and  much 
personal  attention  given  to  it. 

During  the  coming  winter  some  addition  must  be 
made  to  supply  the  pressing  demand  of  the  public 
for  the  admission  of  more  children,  there  being  more 
than  twenty  urgent  cases  now  awaiting  vacancies. 

Another  teacher  will  be  needed  in  order  to  keep 
up  the  efficiency  of  the  school-rooms  which  must 
grow  as  fast  as  the  institution  in  general.  The 
school-rooms  are  now  encumbered  to  a  large 
extent  with  unimprovable  cases,  most  or  all  of  whom 
should  be  continued  in  the  asylum  department. 
When  separate  provision  is  made  for  these,  the 
school  will  be  immediately  filled  with  improvable 
ones;  and  when  there  are  the  same  number  as  at 
present  in  the  schools  of  improvable  children,  the 
present  corps  of  teachers  will  be  inadequate;  and  in 
fact  it  is  insufficient  even  now,  with  these  custodial 
cases. 

Room  can  be  had  at  a  trifling  expense  by  a  division 
of  school-room  No.  2,  which  will  make  two  very  good 
rooms.  By  doing  this  we  can  still  have  the  same 
force  of  teachers  and  schools,  increased  by  the  addi- 
tion of  a  training  or  receiving  room  and  teacher,  and 
also  enabling  us  to  receive  a  larger  number  of  private 
pupils,  for  which  there  is  a  growing  demand.  It  is 
impossible  to  prevent  the  accumulation  of  some 
unimprovable  cases,   which  was   recognized   by  the 
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legislature  of  1883  when  the  asylum  department 
was  created. 

It  is  now  imperative  that  better  asylum  accommoda- 
tions should  be  provided.  Our  custodial  ward  is  not 
at  all  sufficient  for  the  cases  now  in  the  school,  and 
besides  we  have  many  applicants  awaiting  admission. 
Although  the  asylum  and  school  must  be  parts  of 
but  one  institution  and  under  one  superintendent,  yet 
the  two  departments  should  be  separated  as  much 
as  possible.  The  school  needs  constant  and  close 
supervision  by  the  superintendent  while  the  custodial 
department  needs  less.  All  the  room  now  afforded 
at  South  Boston  is  needed  for  the  school,  while  at 
the  farm  there  is  ample  room  to  provide  an  asylum, 
and  yet  be  within  the  easy  control  of  the  Superin- 
tendent. 

Two  buildings,  one  for  boys  and  one  for  girls,  can 
be  erected  at  Medfield  (or  some  other  suitable  place), 
at  an  expense  not  exceeding  $25,000,  which  will 
supply  the  much  needed  relief  at  South  Boston. 
These  asylum  buildings  will  not  in  the  least  inter- 
fere with  the  farming  by  the  boys  who  are  capable 
of  this  sort  of  teaching,  the  present  arrangement 
being  continued.  The  farm  teaching  is  an  important 
branch  of  industrial  training,  and  one  capable  of 
much  further  development. 

The  law  passed  in  1883  has  been  in  operation 
during  the  year,  but  it  must  yet  be  considered  as  an 
experiment.  The  question  as  to  whether  the  school 
should  be  classed  among  educational  or  pauper  insti- 
tutions deserves  to  receive  serious  consideration  in 
this  connection. 
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Considerable  unimportant  friction  has  been  en- 
countered in  enforcing  the  law  concerning  the  sup- 
port of  pupils,  and  a  little  serious  opposition. 

The  entire  amount  of  claims  made  for  the  }'ear 
ending  Sept.  30,  1884,  under  the  new  law,  was 
$15,084.44,  of  which  sum  §11,971.73  has  been  col- 
lected, the  remainder  being  either  disputed  or  de- 
layed. Of  the  entire  amount,  $15,084.44,  85,054.68 
was  claimed  of  the  State  and  allowed,  and  the  rest 
was  charged  to  fifty-six  cities  and  towns,  and  all 
except  four  have  recognized  the  claims  and  paid 
them  in  full. 

The  somewhat  laborious  and  difficult  task  of  de- 
termining the  legal  settlements  of  the  inmates  has 
been  accomplished  in  all  except  five  or  six  cases,  and 
these  have  been  deemed  to  be  unsettled  and  charged 
to  the  State,  and  will  be  paid  by  the  State  until  a 
decision  is  reached. 

Only  $688.83  has  been  expended  during  the  year 
for  repairs,  and  some  few  extra  things  will  need  to 
be  done  during  the  current  year. 

The  yearly  cost  of  support  was  $173.15,  or  about 
$3.33  per  week,  for  each  pupil.  When  the  necessary 
repairs  are  made  in  each  year,  the  sum  of  $3.25  per 
week  allowed  by  statute  will  be  found  to  be  too  small 
to  allow  all  the  proper  expenditures  for  educational 
purposes;  besides,  there  is  an  item  of  clothing,  in 
some  cases  where  there  are  no  friends,  and  the  pupils 
are  State  paupers.  Some  allowance  should  be  made 
by  the  State  whereby  such  cases  can  be  clothed  with- 
out drawing  upon  the  limited  income  of  the  institu- 
tion. 
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I  cannot  close  this  report  without  alluding  to  the 
great  personal  loss  caused  by  the  death  of  our  la- 
mented Trustee,  upon  whose  valuable  assistance  I 
had  learned  to  rely,  and  by  whose  advice  I  often  had 
profited. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

ASBUEY  G.  SMITH, 

Asst.    Snpt. 
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ANALYSIS  OF   EXPENDITURES. 


For  the  Year  ending  Sept.  30,  1884. 


Meat,  24,627  lbs., 

$2,444  20 

Fish,  3,619  lbs.,           .... 

288  06 

Butter,  3,759  lbs.,        .... 

926  39 

Rice,  sago,  etc.,          .        . 

123  05 

Flour  and  meal,         .... 

1,559  63 

Vegetables,        .        .        .        .   .     . 

359  00 

Fruit, 

174  87 

Milk,  25,097  qts.,         .... 

.      1,380  12 

Sugar,  6,771  lbs.,        .... 

511  86 

Tea,  50  lbs., 

21  83 

Coffee,  946  lbs.,          ..... 

199  58 

Groceries,  ...... 

407  34 

Gas, . 

464  17 

Oil, 

16  39 

Coal, 

1,591  90 

Wood, 

52  34 

Sundry  articles  of  consumption,  ice,  etc., 

298  56 

Hardware,  .         . 

135  21 

Bedding  and  table  linen,   . 

83  08 

Furniture, 

297  25 

Mending,  thread,  etc., 

115  37 

Superintendence  and  instruction, 

4,687  00 

Domestic  services,      .         .         !        . 

5,060  89 

Outside  aid — nursing, 

58  00 

Removing  sick,           .... 

7  82 

Expense  of  quarterly  meeting, 

12  00 

Laundry, 

329  79 

Stable  and  barn,         .... 

948  77 

Shop 

Stationery, 

• 

361  70 

76  77 

Postage, 

53  99 

School  materials,  papers,  etc., 

198  46 

Medicine  and  medical  supplies, 

86  47 

Water  tax, 

145  00 

Boiler  insurance  and  taxes, 

338  75 

Amount  carried  forward,  . 


5,815  61 
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Amount  brought  forward, 
Tuning  pianos,  . 
Ordinary  repairs, 
Sundries,  expresses,  etc.,  . 
Refunded  bills,  . 
Printing,     .... 
Car  tickets. 
Farm  St.  tickets, 


.$23,815  61 

4  00 

688  83 

135  74 

749  17 

54  00 

31  40 

30  45 


$25,509  20 
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TERMS  OF  ADMISSION. 


The  best  age  for  admission  is  between  eight  and  twelve  years. 

The  institution  is  not  intended  for  epileptic  nor  for  insane  chil- 
dren, nor  for  those  who  are  incurably  hydrocephalic  or  paralytic. 
None  such  will  be  retained,  to  the  exclusion  of  more  improvable 
subjects. 

Children  must  come  well  provided  with  plain,  strong  clothing, 
and  stout  shoes  for  walking  in  any  weather.  These  must  be  re- 
newed as  often  as  is  necessary,  at  the  expense  of  the  applicants. 
Those  who  tear  and  destroy  their  clothing  must  be  provided  with 
garments  made  expressly  for  them,  and  of  such  form  and  texture 
as  not  to  be  easily  torn. 

Sufficient  surety  will  be  required  for  the  clothing  of  the  pupils, 
for  their  board  and  care  in  vacation  and  for  their  removal  when- 
ever they  may  be  discharged. 

The  children  of  indigent  parents  in  Massachusetts  can  secure 
gratuitous  admission  in  accordance  with  the  law.  For  others,  a 
charge  will  be  made  proportionate  to  the  means  of  the  parents  and 
the  trouble  and  cost  of  treating  them.* 

Persons  applying  for  admission  of  children  must  fill  out  certain 
blanks,  copies  of  which  will  be  forwarded  to  any  address  on  appli- 
cation. 

For  further  particulars,  appby  in  person  or  by  letter  to  the 
Assistant  Superintendent. 

DR.  ASBURY  G.  SMITH. 


*  Indigent  pupils  from  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  and  Rhode  Island  can 
secure  gratuitous  admission  by  application  to  the  Governors  of  their  respective 
States,  proper  blanks  for  which  will  be  furnished  by  applying  to  the  Assistant 
Superintendent  as  above. 
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RULES  AND  REGULATIONS. 


Trustees.  — A  meeting  of  the  trustees  shall  be  held  quarterly. 

Quorum. — The  presence  of  three  members  shall  constitute  a 
quorum. 

Visiting  Committee.  — The  trustees  in  turn  visit  the  institution, 
one  each  week,  and  meet  quarterly  at  the  school. 

The  trustee  making  the  weekly  visit  shall  examine  the  state  of 
the  institution;  the  condition,  etc.,  of  the  pupils,  and  of  all  the 
rooms  in  the  establishment ;  and  receive  and  examine  any  report 
of  the  superintendent,  and  make  a  record  of  his  visit  and  im- 
pressions. 

He'may  report  on  the  state  and  condition  of  the  institution  at 
any  quarterly  meeting  of  the  trustees. 

Auditors. — Two  auditors  shall  be  appointed  annually.  They 
shall  examine  all  the  accounts  of  the  institution  and  treasurer. 
They  shall  aid  the  treasurer  in  the  investment  of  an}-  funds 
belonging  to  the  institution ;  and  no  money  shall  be  paid  out  by 
the  treasurer  without  their  order. 

Superintendent.  —  It  shall  be  the  dut}'  of  the  superintendent 
to  reside  at,  and  give  his  whole  time  to  the  service  of,  the  insti- 
tution.* 

He  shall  select  and  employ  all  subordinate  officers,  assistants, 
and  servants  of  the  institution,  subject  to  the  rejection  of  the 
trustees. 

He  shall  have  the  general  superintendence  of  the  whole  institu- 
tion and  have  charge  of  all  the  pupils,  and  direct  and  control  all 
the  persons  therein,  subject  to  the  regulation  of  the  trustees. 

*  This  rule  is  suspended  for  the  present. 
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He  shall  regulate  the  diet,  regimen,  exercises,  and  employments, 

and  the  whole  course  of  the  education  and  training,  of  the  pupils. 

He  shall,  from  time  to  time,  give  to  all  persons  employed  in  the 
institution  such  instructions  as  he  shall  deem  best  to  carry  into 
operation  all  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  same  ;  and  he  shall 
cause  such  rules  and  regulations  to  be  strictly  and  faithfully  executed. 

He  shall  make  a  record  of  the  name,  age,  and  condition,  parent- 
age, and  probable  cause  of  deficiency,  of  each  pupil,  and  of  all  the 
circumstances  that  may  illustrate  his  or  her  condition  or  character ; 
and  also  keep  a  record,  from  time  to  time,  of  the  progress  of  each 
one. 

He  shall  purchase  fuel,  provisions,  stores,  and  furniture,  and 
shall  be  responsible  for  the  safe-keeping  and  expenditure  thereof; 
provided,  however,  that,  if  the  trustees  think  it  best  to  appoint  a 
steward,  he  shall  perform  these  duties  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
superintendent. 

He  shall  collect  and  receive  all  the  moneys  due  from  the  pupils 
and  deposit  the  same  with  the  treasurer. 

He  shall  keep  a  separate  account  with  each  one  of  the  pupils, 
or  with  the  parents  or  guardians  of  such  of  the  pupils  as  are  not 
beneficiaries  of  Massachusetts,  charging  them  with  all  expenses  of 
board,  instructions,  etc.,  and  with  all  the  money  expended  for 
clothing  and  other  necessaries,  or  proper  indulgences. 

He  shall  make  quarterly  reports  to  the  trustees  of  the  condition 
of  the  institution,  and  make  such  suggestions  as  he  may  think  the 
interests  of  the  institution  require. 

He  shall  prepare,  for  the  trustees  and  the  corporation,  an  annual 
report;  in  which  he  will  show  the  history,  progress,  and  condition 
of  the  institution,  and  the  success  of  the  attempts  to  educate  and 
improve  the  feeble-minded  youth. 

The  teachers,  assistants,  and  pupils  will  be  under  the  immediate 
direction  of  the  superintendent,  and  no  orders  shall  be  given  to 
them  except  through  him. 

No  officer,  assistant,  or  pupil  can  absent  himself  from  the  insti- 
tution without  the  permission  of  the  superintendent. 

The  hours  for  work,  for  exercise,  for  stud}',  and  for  recreation, 
being  established  b}r  the  superintendent,  each  teacher,  assistant, 
and  pupil  will  be  expected  to  conform  strictly  to  them. 

Matron.  —  The  matron,  under  the  direction  of  the  superintend- 
ent, shall  have  charge  of  the  house. 

She  shall  enforce  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  trustees,  and 
see  that  order  and  good  conduct  prevail  in  every  part  of  the  estab- 
lishment. 
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If  improper  conduct  is  observed  in  any  subordinate  or  inmate, 
she  shall  report  the  same  to  the  superintendent. 

Visitors.  —  Persons  may  visit  the  institution  under  such  regula- 
tions as  the  trustees  and  superintendent  shall  establish. 

Tobacco.  —  The  use  of  tobacco,  either  in  smoking  or  otherwise, 
is  prohibited  in  the  institution. 

Beneficiaries.  —  Candidates  for  admission  must  be  over  six 
years  of  age. 

They  must  be  provided  with  suitable  changes  of  raiment  for 
winter  and  summer,  and  especially  with  thick  shoes  or  boots. 

The  bo}  s  must  have  at  least  six  good  cotton  shirts,  three  night- 
shirts, and  six  pairs  of  socks  or  stockings  ;  two  coats  or  jackets, 
two  pairs  of  trousers,  two  waistcoats  and  an  overcoat,  two  pairs 
of  shoes  or  boots,  six  pocket-handkerchiefs,  and  a  good  cap  or  hat. 

The  girls  must  be  provided  with  the  same  quantity  of  linen, 
and  with  three  gowns  and  three  night-dresses.  The  clothing  must 
all  be  of  good,  serviceable  material. 

It  must  be  renewed  from  time  to  time,  as  ma}r  be  necessary,  by 
the  parents ;  anything  more  than  common  mending  will  not  be 
done  at  the  expense  of  the  institution. 

All  the  articles  of  clothing  must  be  marked  with  the  name  of  the 
owner  —  at  full  length. 

Pupils  not  Beneficiaries.  —  Any  suitable  person  rnay  be 
admitted  to  the  institution,  on  presenting  to  the  superintendent 
sufficient  evidence  of  fitness  for  it,  on  such  terms  as  he  or  the 
trustees  shall  determine,  according  to  the  responsibilities  and 
difficulties  in  each  case.  Paj'ments  are  to  be  made  quarterly  in 
advance,  or  sufficient  security  therefor  given. 

Private  pupils  must  be  provided  with  at  least  two  decent  suits 
of  clothing,  and  sufficient  changes  of  garments  of  all  kinds  for 
winter  and  also  summer. 

They  will  be  required  to  observe  strictly  all  the  rules  and 
regulations  of  the  institution. 
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NOTICE 


The  school  is  situated  at  723  Eighth  Street,  South  Boston,  and 
may  be  reached  by  taking  any  horse-car  of  the  South  Boston  line, 
and  getting  off  at  M  Street.  Visitors  are  admitted  on  Thursdays, 
at  eleven  o'clock  a.m. 


Owing  to  the  limited  means  of  many  of  the  pupils,  they  are 
often  in  need  of  clothing,  as  the  school  has  but  a  small  fund  which 
it  can  apply  for  the  purpose.  Contributions  of  clothing,  or  ma- 
terial therefor,  suitable  for  children  between  the  ages  of  eight 
and  eighteen,  will  be  gladly  received,  and  may  be  sent  directly 
to  the  school  at  our  expense,  or  will  be  sent  for  by  the  matron, 
if  notified. 


Further  contributions  of  all  sorts  of  material  for  the  industrial 
work  of  the  pupils  will  be  gratefully  received  and  put  to  good  uses. 
Articles  such  as  remnants  and  scraps  of  silks,  worsteds,  prints, 
flannels,  carpets  old  and  new,  rags  suitable  for  rugs,  and  the  like, 
are  in  great  demand  and  none  too  many  can  be  given  us. 

A  visit  to  the  school  is  urged  upon  all  interested  in  this  noble 
charity. 
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Deae  Sir  :  —  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  to  you  a  copy 
of  the  Thirty-seventh  Annual  Report  of  this  institution,  for 
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TRUSTEES'   REPORT. 


Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-Minded, 
Boston,  Oct.  29,  1885. 

To  the  Corporation : 

The  Trustees  submit  the  Annual  Report  of  the 
Institution  for  the  year  ending  September  30,  1885. 

Since  the  report  to  the  Corporation  is  each  year 
subsequently  transmitted  to  the  legislature,  for  the 
information  of  that  ever-changing  body,  it  is  not 
unusual  to  repeat  therein  much  that  has  appeared  in 
previous  reports,  and  to  dwell  upon  matters  which  it 
would  be  unnecessary  to  notice,  were  the  report  for 
yourselves  alone.  Indeed,  it  is  doubtful  whether  the 
Trustees  in  making  their  annual  report  could  do  any- 
thing that  would  further  promote  the  interests  of  the 
institution  in  their  keeping  than  to  cause  Public 
Document  No.  28,  of  the  year  1875,  to  be  reprinted 
each  year  for  the  use  of  the  legislature,  merely  adding 
the  requisite  statistical  information.  That  document 
contains  the  last  report  of  our  first  superintendent, 
Dr.  Howe;  and  we  know  of  no  more  beautiful  and 
encouraging  chapter  in  the  voluminous  record  of  the 
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educational  and  charitable  works  of  the  Common- 
wealth. His  final  exhortation  to  the  friends  of  the 
institution  to  push  forward  the  good  work  begun  by 
him,  until  it  shall  reach  its  highest  degree  of  useful- 
ness, brings  ever  to  our  minds  the  words  of  the  Great 
Teacher  :  "  Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it  unto  one  of 
the  least  of  these  my  brethren,  ye  have  done  it  unto 
me." 

Knowing  the  honor  and  reverence  in  which  the 
memory  of  the  chivalric  philanthropist  is  held  by  the 
citizens  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  feeling  that  many 
thinking  men  and  women  will  take  interest  in  that 
which  they  shall  learn  interested  him,  and  would  fol- 
low in  a  path  known  to  have  been  opened  by  him, 
we  cannot  forbear  from  here  setting  forth  his  last 
written  thoughts  of  that  institution  in  which,  of  all 
his  good  works,  he  took  the  most  pride. 

"  The  existence  of  the  school,"  he  writes,  "  was 
owing  to  my  efforts  more  than  to  those  of  any  and  all 
other  persons.  For  several  years  I  worked  almost 
alone  (aided  by  my  friend  Dr.  Jarvis),  and  gave  a 
large  part  of  my  time  to  the  service  of  the  institution, 
where  I  was  in  daily  attendance,  examined  all  candi- 
dates for  admission,  engaged  all  its  officers,  etc.  I 
prescribed  the  diet  and  regimen,  the  rules  and  regu- 
lations of  the  establishment,  the  discipline  and  exer- 
cises in  the  school  and  gymnasium,  and  made  all  the 
examinations  in  person.  I  kept  the  correspondence, 
and  ordered  all  expenses.  I  also  travelled  a  good 
deal  in  search  of  pupils.  I  visited  other  States  and 
brought  before  their  legislators  the  plan  of  having 
their  idiotic  children  sent  to  our  school,  proper  pay- 
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meat  therefor  being  provided.  I  incurred  consider- 
able expense  in  all  this,  .without  remuneration,  and  it 
was  not  until  about  seven  years  ago  that  I  consented 
to  receive  a  nominal  allowance  for  my  travelling  and 
personal  expenses.  I  spared  no  efforts  to  have  this 
institution  included  within  the  circle  of  State  chari- 
ties, and  labored  in  season  and  out  of  season  to  bring 
it  up  to  its  present  condition  of  usefulness. 

"  But  now  my  term  is  drawing  towards  its  close. 
The  condition  of  my  health,  aggravated  by  the  infirmi- 
ties of  old  age,  compels  me  to  seek  rest,  and  I  pray 
that  you  will  relieve  me  of  further  care  and  anxiety 
in  regard  to  the  school." 

These  words  were  written  at  the  close  of  the  school 
year  in  1875.  At  the  close  of  the  following  year  the 
Trustees  in  their  report  officially  announced  the  death 
of  the  first  superintendent.  This  year,  nine  years 
later,  it  is  our  sad  office  to  record  the  death  of  our 
second  superintendent,  Dr.  Edward  Jarvis,  —  the  lieu- 
tenant of  Dr.  Howe  in  this  charity,  his  friend  and 
co-operator  in  many  others. 

Dr.  Jarvis  died  on  the  31st  of  October,  1881:,  the 
day  of  our  last  annual  meeting.  He  had  been  our 
superintendent  since  the  death  of  Dr.  Howe,  but  owing 
to  his  feeble  health  the  position  had  been  merely  an 
honorary  one.  To  him,  however,  the  school  is  more 
deeply  indebted  than  to  any  other  person,  with  a  sin- 
gle exception.  For  thirty  years  he  constantly  gave 
to  it  a  large  amount  of  time  and  labor,  and  was  the 
confidential  adviser  of  teachers  and  managers;  and 
we  have  had  but  few  pupils  who  have  not  become 
familiar  with  his  appearance,  whatever  may  have  been 
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their  original  condition.  Unhappy,  indeed,  has  been 
the  conditionoftho.se  who  have  not  learned  to  recog- 
nize him  as  a  friend. 

In  1839  an  idiot  came  under  the  observation  of  Dr. 
Howe  at  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind.  "With 
body  hardly  superior  to  mind,  blind,  unable  to  walk, 
nearly  paralytic,  even  this  fragment  of  humanity  was 
not  without  his  good  fortune.  He  fell  into  good 
hands.  The  attempt  was  made  to  better  his  condi- 
tion, and  after  some  time  he  was  found  to  be  greatly 
improved  in  every  respect.  Then  two  other  blind 
and  idiotic  children  were  treated  at  the  same  estab- 
lishment with  considerable  success.  Dr.  Howe  in- 
ferred that  if  so  much  could  be  done  for  idiots  who 
were  blind,  more  could  be  done  for  those  who  were 
not  blind.  The  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  idiots 
became  his  constant  study.  The  sympathy  of  many 
Mends  was  enlisted  in  their  cause.  "Various  plans  for 
the  improvement  of  idiots  as  a  class  were  proposed 
and  considered ;  but  it  was  finally  determined  that  to 
the  State  belonged  the  training  and  teaching  of  these 
her  unfortunate  children.  Xo  exception,  it  was  said, 
should  be  made  in  this  case.  It  was  a  strictly  educa- 
tional project,  and  from  the  beginning  of  her  history 
the  first  care  of  Massachusetts  had  been  to  educate 
her  children. 

At  this  time,  it  must  be  remembered,  the  prejudice 
against  idiots  in  the  community  was  great;  perhaps, 
however,  no  greater  than  in  some  parts  of  the  coun- 
try now. 

In  a  Washington  newspaper  of  the  present  month 
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could  be  read  the  following  item,  purporting  to  be 
copied  from  a  North  Carolina  newspaper  :  — 

"  One  to  whom  life  is  not  ivorth  living. —  There  is 
a  strange  case  of  idiocy  in  Randolph  County  (N.  C.) . 
About  five  miles  from  Trinity  College  there  lives 
a  man  by  the  name  of  Jehu  Hill,  who  is  about  65 
years  old  and  was  born  an  idiot.  He  has  been 
chained  to  a  staple  driven  in  the  floor  nearly  the 
whole  of  his  life.  At  times  he  is  very  violent,  and 
were  he  to  get  loose  he  would  doubtless  kill  any 
person  with  whom  he  came  in  contact.  It  is  said 
that  he  takes  large  hickory  sticks  of  wood  out  of  the 
fireplace  and  tears  them  in  shreds  with  his  teeth 
and  fingers.  He  can  drink  coffee  boiling  hot,  and 
eat  food  when  it  is  as  hot  as  fire  can  make  it,  appar- 
ently without  suffering  any  pain.  Property  enough 
was  left  him  by  his  father  for  his  support." 

We  may  doubt  whether  the  chain  of  this  man,  so 
shockingly  treated,  permits  him  to  approach  thus 
near  the  fireplace,  or  whether  a  fire  ever  gives  out 
its  warmth  to  him;  and  it  may  be  that  there  is  no 
foundation  for  any  part  of  the  story.  "We  trust 
there  is  not.  But  it  is  certain,  that,  forty  years  since, 
the  story  in  all  its  essential  particulars  would  every- 
where, without  hesitation,  have  been  taken  to  be  true, 
if  related  as  a  statement  of  the  condition  of  some  hu- 
man being  in  any  State  of  the  Union,  or  in  almost 
any  enlightened  community  in  the  world.  The  idiot 
born  in  a  Mohammedan  country  was  more  fortunate. 
Mr.  George  Sumner,  who  took  much  interest  in  the 
subject  of  the  training  and  teaching  of  idiots,  writing 
from  Paris  in  1847,  says  that  he  has  "  been  forced  to 
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recognize  that  the  injunctions  of  Mohammed  to  treat 
with  kindness  those  on  whom  nature  has  forgot  to 
smile  are  better  observed  by  his  followers  than  are 
the  lessons  of  our  Divine  Master  by  those  who  pro- 
fess and  call  themselves  Christians."  But  till  well 
into  this  century,  in  all  Christian  lands,  except  parts 
of  France  and  Italy,  where  idiots  are  too  numerous 
to  put  out  of  sight,  the  unfortunate  creatures  were 
shunned  as  disgusting  and  loathsome  objects.  Men 
are  not  yet  old  who  remember  that  here  in  New  Eng- 
land, even  in  Massachusetts,  it  was  no  uncommon 
thing  to  keep  an  idiot,  like  a  swine,  in  an  outbuild- 
ing, indulging  in  gluttony  and  grovelling  in  his  own 
filth.  Some  were  a  terror  to  the  neighborhood. 
Others  were  kept  by  their  families  in  solitary  con- 
finement to  hide  the  disgrace  of  the  relationship. 

Such  being  the  prejudice  in  the  community  against 
idiots,  it  was  deemed  necessary  by  Dr.  ^Jowe  and  his 
friends  to  move  slowly,  and  it  was  not  until  after 
many  private  deliberations  that  a  public  movement 
was  made.  Soon  after  the  legislature  met  in  184(3, 
however,  they  caused  an  order  to  be  offered  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  for  the  appointment  of  a 
committee  to  consider  the  expediency  of  appointing 
commissioners  to  inquire  into  the  condition  of  the 
idiots  of  the  Commonwealth,  to  ascertain  their  num- 
ber, and  whether  anything  could  be  done  for  their 
relief  and  to  report  to  the  next  General  Court. 

The  order  was  passed  unanimously  and  the  com- 
mittee was  appointed,  and  subsequently,  during  the 
same  session,  after  appropriate  legislation,  Gov. 
Briggs  appointed  a  commission,   consisting   of  Dr. 
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Samuel  G.  Howe,  chairman,  Horatio  Byington  and 

Oilman  Kimball. 

These  commissioners  sent  circulars  of  inquiry  to 

every  eity  and  town;  but  they  found  great  difficulty 
in  obtaining  accurate  information  and  finally  decided 
to  visit  in  person  as  many  of  the  towns  as  they 
could,  and  make  personal  inquiry  and  observation. 

Dr.  Howe  and  a  trustworthy  assistant  visited  182 
towns,  containing  at  the  previous  census  392,580 
inhabitants,  and  discovered  755  idiots.  They  care- 
fully examined  574  of  these  idiots,  and  made  a 
record  of  their  names,  their  physical,  moral  and  men- 
tal character  and  condition,  their  parentage,  history, 
and  the  probable  causes  of  their  disability,  —  all 
which  matters  were  embodied  in  the  report  submitted 
to  the  legislature.  Many  other  details  were  pub- 
lished in  the  report;  and  information  was  set  forth 
that  had  been  received  from  France,  Switzerland  and 
Prussia,  with  regard  to  the  treatment  of  idiots,  and 
the  success  that  had  been  met  with  in  the  schools 
recently  established  for  their  training,  in  those  coun- 
tries. 

The  commissioners  were  not  ready  to  make  their 
final  report  until  the  session  of  1848. 

In  this  report,  Dr.  Howe  says :  — 

u  It  was  probably  the  intention  of  the  legislature  to  use  the 
word  idiot  in  the  popular  and  common  sense.  We  have  consid- 
ered, therefore,  all  persons  whose  understanding  is  undeveloped, 
or  developed  only  "in  a  partial  and  very  feeble  degree,  or  who  have 
lost  their  understanding  without  becoming  insane,  to  be  proper 
subjects  for  examination." 
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In  the  present  report  we  use  the  term  idiot  in  the 
same  comprehensive  sense. 

The  report  of  the  preliminary  commission,  pre- 
sented to  the  legislature  in  the  session  of  1848,  was 
referred  to  the  Joint  Committee  on  Public  Institu- 
tions, which  committee  thereafter  made  the  report 
which  we  give  below.  We  give  it  in  full,  since  it 
clearly  shows  that  the  first  legislature  making  an 
appropriation  for  training  and  teaching  idiots,  adop- 
ted the  views  which  we  have  said  were  entertained 
by  Dr.  Howe  and  his  associates,  when  it  was  finally 
determined  to  resort  to  the  legislature  for  aid;  viz., 
that  the  training  and  teaching  of  idiots  is  a  part  of 
the  educational  system  of  the  Commonwealth.  Not- 
withstanding the  depressed  condition  of  these  children, 
they  are  as  much  entitled  to  instruction  as  their 
brighter  and  more  fortunate  fellows. 

This  report  of  the  Joint  Committee  is  as  fol- 
lows :  — 

"That  common  observation,  the  official  report  of  the  various 
town  officers,  and  the  research  of  commissioners  appointed  for  the 
special  purpose,  all  concur  in  showing  that  there  is  a  large  number 
of  idiotic  persons  in  the  Commonwealth,  who  live  in  a  state  of 
brutish  ignorance,  idleness  and  degradation,  and  go  down  to  the 
grave  like  the  brutes  that  perish,  without  a  ray  of  religious,  moral, 
intellectual  light ;  and  experience  has  shown  that,  where  such  per- 
sons are  taken  at  a  proper  age,  they  may  be  trained  to  habits  of 
decenc}r,  industry  and  sobriety,  and  lifted  up  from  the  slough  of 
mere  animal  existence,  to  the  platform  of  humanity ;  and  the  State 
admits  the  claims  of  every  one  of  its  children  to  a  share  in  the  com- 
mon blessings  of  education,  and  provides  it  by  special  enactments 
and  at  great  expense,  for  those  who  cannot  be  taught  in  common 
schools,  such  as  the  blind  and  mutes ;  and  idiots,  the  most  helpless 
and  wretched  of  all,  are  most  in  need  of  skilful  instruction ;  and 
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tli at  religion  and  humanity  demand  that  a  fair  trial  should  be  '■■■ 
of  their  capacity  for  improvement.     Under  these  considerations, 

your  Committee  ask  leave  to  report  the  accompanying  Resolves." 

These  are  noble  words: 

"  The  State  admits  the  claims  of  every  one  of  its 
children  to  a  share  in  the  common  blessings  of  edu- 
cation." This  has  ever  been  a  fundamental  principle 
in  our  government.  Among  the  papers  before  the 
committee  making  this  report  and  the  legislature 
passing  the  accompanying  resolves  was  the  letter, 
before  cited,  from  Mr.  George  Sumner  to  Dr.  Howe. 
Mr.  Sumner  said:  — 

"  You  will  see  how  it  would  be  easy  to  enlarge  upon  this  sketch, 
but  I  trust  what  I  have  already  written  will  be  sufficient  to  con- 
vince even  the  most  incredulous,  that  there  is  nothing  either  vision- 
ary or  impracticable  in  the  attempt  to  raise  this  unfortunate  class 
of  our  fellow  beings,  from  the  state  of  miseiy  and  degradation  to 
which  they  have  hitherto  been  condemned,  in  all  ages  and  in  every 
land.  For  other  nations,  the  education  of  the  deaf,  the  blind,  the 
infirm  in  intellect,  may  be  regarded  as  a  philanthropic  provision, 
or  as  a  compliment  to  civilization  ;  for  republics,  it  is  an  impera- 
tive duty,  —  the  necessary  result  of  the  principle  upon  which  they  are 
founded,  and  by  which  they  are  sustained,  — the  principle  of  Justice 
that  accords  to  every  one,  not  as  a  privilege  but  as  a  right,  the  full 
development  of  all  his  faculties ." 

By  the  resolves  accompanying  the  report  just 
quoted,  and  afterwards  passed,  the  legislature,  in  the 
session  of  1848,  made  an  annual  appropriation  for 
three  years,  to  be  devoted  to  an  experimental  school 
for  testing  the  capacity  of  idiots  for  improvement. 
The  trustees  of  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind 
gave  up  a  wing  of  their  building  to  the  cause,  and 
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assumed  the  responsibility  for  the  expenditure  of  the 
money:  and  Dr.  Howe  conducted  the  experiment,,  in 
which  twenty-eight  children  were  taught,  all  boys. 
Of  these,  at  first,  four  could  not  sit  erect,  seven  had 
very  imperfect  use  of  their  limbs,  and  six  had  been 
subject  to  fits.  Not  more  than  half  were  sound  in 
limb  and  in  crood  bodilv  health.  Eighteen  were  dumb, 
or  only  used  a  few  detached  words  in  an  interjectional 
sense:  twenty-two  could  not  dress  themselves;  seven- 
teen were  filthy  in  their  habits. 

This  would  be  an  excessively  bad  average  condition 
for  any  successive  twenty-eight  children  since  re- 
ceived at  the  school;  but  the  experiment  was  success- 
ful. The  experimental  school  was  opened  in  October, 
1848.  After  it  had  been  in  progress  a  few  months, 
while  there  were  as  yet  but  nine  pupils,  Dr.  Jarvis 
wrote :  — ■ 

••  Although  nothing  iecisive  as  to  the  extent  of  the  power  or  the 
capacity  of  idiots  can  be  inferred  from  this  small  experiment,  and 
the  short  time  during  which  these  few  have  been  under  discipline 
and  instruction,  yet  enough  has  been  done  to  show  that  even  these 
stupid  and  apparently  unimpressible  children  can  be  roused  and 
taught  and  influenced. 

"  To  form  any  proper  notion  of  their  progress  it  is  necessary  to 

know  their  condition  when  they  came  to  the  school.     One  boy  of 

brought  from  a  poorhouse.  where  he  had  always  worn 

_en's  clothes.     He  is  now  dressed  as  other  boys  are,  and  e: 

new  garments,    and  uses  them    as  properly  as  they  do.     He 

could  not  go  up  or  down  two  steps  without  getting  upon  his  hands 

and  knees  ;  now  he  walks  up  and  down,  though  with  some  hesitancy, 

e  common  manner.     Five  of  these  boys  had  no  control  of  their 

urinal  or  alvine  evacuations  ;  now  they  control  them  during  the  day, 

an1  mostly  during  the  night.     They  could  not  be  trusted  to  feed 

then.  ould  steal  food  from  the  kitchen  or  elsewhere, 
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and  one  would  devour  the  offal  that  was  set  aside  for  the  swine. 
Now,  they  all  eat  as  other  boys,  under  the  supervision  of  their 
teachers,  who  determine  the  quantity  of  their  food.  One  who  had 
no  use  of  his  feet,  can  now  walk  with  assistance.  "Within  the  first 
month,  one  boy  of  nine  years  learned  to  throw  wood  from  the  ground 
on  a  pile,  and  another  made  still  farther  progress,  and  learned  to 
pile  it  straight,  laying  the  sticks  parallel  with  each  other.  They 
learned  to  climb  a  ladder  on  the  under  side,  with  their  hands  and 
feet,  and  when  they  reach  the  top,  they  can  turn  around  one  of  the 
rails  to  the  other  side,  and  return  by  the  upper  surface.  They 
could  not  walk  on  either  side  of  the  ladder  when  they  entered  the 
school  in  October. 

"  They  had  no  conception  of  numbers,  or  of  the  size  or  form  of 
objects.  Now  some  of  them  can  count  as  far  as  six  or  seven  :  they 
understand  the  difference  between  a  square  and  round  object,  and 
will  select  a  quart  or  a  peck  or  other  measures,  when  asked  to  do 
so. 

"  In  their  whole  appearance  and  manner  there  is  more  of  self- 
respect  and  intelligence  and  activity  ;  and  one  cannot  fail  to  observe 
the  very  great  difference  in  the  expression  of  their  countenance, 
when  comparing  their  daguerreotype-likenesses,  which  were  taken 
when  they  entered,  with  their  faces  as  they  now  appear. 

■•  It  will  not  be  suspected  that  we  make  these  statements  as  proofs 
of  great,  success  or  progress,  but  only  to  show  that  the  beginning 
of  the  experiment  offers  sufficient  encouragement  for  perseverance  ; 
that  the  idiot's  mind  is  not  entirely  blank  ;  and  that  he  is  not,  like 
the  brutes,  immovably  fixed  in  the  present  low  rank,  and  irrecover- 
ably doomed  to  remain  there  in  darkness  and  degradation  forever." 

In  1851,  somewhat  before  the  end  of  the  three 
years,  the  Joint  Committee  on  Public  Charitable  Insti- 
tutions of  that  year  visited  the  school.  In  the  mean- 
time our  institution  had  been  incorporated,  and  the 
report  of  the  committee  is  important  as  showing  the 
early  relations  assumed  by  the  State  to  the  Corpora- 
tion. 
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It  assures  us  again,  moreover,  that  our  school  was 
immediately  recognized  by  the  legislature  as  belong- 
to  the  educational  system  of  the  Commonweath.  It 
matters  not  that  this  report  and  the  preceding 
report  already  quoted  were  made  by  the  Committee 
on  Public  Charitable  Institutions,  rather  than  by  the 
Committee  on  Education. 

Naturally  enough,  the  condition  of  these  most 
pitiable  objects  was  first  referred  to  the  committee 
representing  in  name  that  sentiment,  in  the  hearts  of 
legislators  and  in  the  hearts  of  the  people,  that  beareth 
all  things,  hopeth  all  things,  endureth  all  things,  that 
never  faileth,  that  is  kind. 

The  report  concluded  as  follows :  — 

"  Your  Committee  have  visited  this  school  and  been  highly 
gratified  by  what  they  saw ;  the  experiment  seems  to  have 
succeeded  entirely.  The  capacity  of  this  unfortunate  class  for 
improvement  seems  to  be  proved  beyond  question.  The  school, 
however,  must  be  abandoned,  unless  adopted  by  the  legislature 
and  put  upon  a  permanent  footing.  Meantime,  an  institution  has 
been  regularly  incorporated  under  the  name  of  the  '  Massachusetts 
School  for  Idiotic  and  Feeble-Minded  Youth,'  and  the  Corporation 
is  composed  chiefly  of  persons  who  have  been  connected  with  the 
Institution  for  the  Blind,  while  the  experiment  for  training  idiots 
was  going  on  in  that  establishment. 

"  Your  Committee,  in  view  of  all  these  facts,  and  considering 
that  there  are,  and  in  the  natural  course  of  events  must,  for  many 
generations,  continue  to  be,  in  the  Commonwealth,  a  large  number 
of  idiotic  persons  who  are  cut  off  by  their  infirmity  from  a  share  in 
the  blessings  of  education,  and  whose  condition  is  made  still  more 
unhappj7  and  wretched  by  being  left  in  ignorance  and  idleness,  and 
all  their  consequent  vices  ;  and  considering  that  it  has  been  satis- 
factorily shown  that  such  persons  are  not  without  capacit}'  for 
improvement,  but  on  the  contrary,  can  be  trained  to  habits  of 
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decency,  order,  sobriety  and  industry,  and  even  taught  the  rudi- 
ments of  knowledge ;  in  a  word,  that  the}-  can  be  raised  up  from  a 
level  with  brutes  to  a  humble  place  upon  the  platform  of  humanity  ; 
and,  considering  that  other  classes  of  the  unfortunates,  who  can  be 
taught,  have  had  special  provision  made  for  their  education,  there- 
fore, your  Committee  respectfully  submit  the  accompanying  Re- 
solves." 


These  resolves  appropriated  and  provided  for  the 
payment  to  the  Massachusetts  School  for  Teaching 
and  Training  Idiotic  and  Feeble-Minded  Youth, 
which,  as  appears  in  the  Committee's  report  just 
quoted,  had  been  incorporated,  the  sum  of  five  thou- 
sand dollars,  to  be  devoted  to  teaching  and  training 
indigent  idiotic  children  belonging  to  the  Common- 
wealth, on  certain  conditions;  among  others,  on 
condition  that  the  institution  shall  gratuitously  re- 
ceive and  educate  thirty  idiotic  persons  to  be  desig- 
nated by  the  governor;  "that  other  children  of 
inhabitants  of  the  Commonwealth,  who  are  not 
wealthy,  shall  be  received  at  a  charge  not  exceeding 
the  average  actual  charge  of  the  inmates;''  and 
"  that  the  Board  of  Trustees  having  the  direction  of 
the  said  institution  shall  be  composed  of  twelve  per- 
sons, four  of  whom  shall  be  appointed  by  the  gover- 
nor and  council.'' 

The  school  was  now  upon  a  secure  foundation,  but 
that  it  should  have  every  advantage  at  the  start,  Dr. 
Edward  Seguin  of  Paris,  who  had  been  at  the  head  of 
the  first  public  institution  organized  in  France  for 
the  instruction  of  idiotic  youth,  and  was  the  highest 
authority  in  such  matters  in  Europe,  was  induced  to 
come  to  America  and  take  charge  of  the  school  Ions." 
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enough  to  organize  the  classes  and  introduce  his 
method  of  training.  He  remained  about  two  months, 
in  the  early  part  of  1852.  A  separate  building  was 
this  year  rented  for  the  school  in  South  Boston. 
Both  sexes  were  admitted,  whereas  the  experimental 
school  had  been  conducted  with  boys  alone  as  pupils. 

In  1857,  the  school  was  moved  to  its  present 
location,  and  thereafter,  for  more  than  twenty  years, 
the  history  of  any  one  year  did  not  vary  substantially 
from  the  history  of  any  other.  From  time  to  time, 
through  the  generosity  of  the  State,  our  buildings  were 
enlarged  and  also  increased  in  number,  the  annual 
appropriations  by  the  legislature  were  increased,  and 
we  took  charge  of  more  and  more  inmates.  In  1851, 
we  had  abont  40  inmates;  in  1861,  about  60;  1871, 
a  little  over  100;  in  1£81,  we  had  120;  and  now,  in 
1885,  we  have  140.  And  in  this  connection  we 
should  add,  that  during  the  past  year  we  have  had, 
as  more  fully  appears  in  the  Superintendent's  report 
presented  herewith,  96  applications  for  admission, 
but  have  been  able  to  receive  only  23  new  inmates. 

The  story  of  a  day  written  more  than  a  score  of 
years  ago  remained  the  story  of  any  day  for  twenty 
years,  and  is  the  story  of  a  day  now,  except  so  far  as 
children  of  the  lowest  grades  "are  concerned.  All 
these  years  there  have  been  at  the  institution  vary- 
ing numbers  of  children  who  have  risen  every  morning 
and  gone  to  their  bath-rooms  and  there  been  made 
scrupulously  clean  and  been  tidily  dressed.  Then 
they  have  marched  in  order  to  their  morning  devo- 
tions, that  they  might  catch  something,  at  least,  of 
the  spirit  of  prayer.    Then  they  have  sat  down  quietly 
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at  a  neat  table  and  eaten  with  propriety  their  simple 
food.  Next,  they  have  gone  to  the  school-room, 
where  they  have  tried  hard  to  master  some  simple 
knowledge,  or  catch  the  melody  of  a  tune;  then  to 
the  gymnasium,  where  half  an  hour  or  more  has  been 
spent,  not  only  in  developing  muscular  strength,  but 
in  exercising  and  strengthening  some  of  the  mental 
faculties;  or  they  have  gone  to  the  playground,  to 
walk  and  run  about  and  play  in  the  open  air.  Then 
some  have  returned  to  the  school-room,  while  others 
have  gone  to  the  workshop,  where  many  have 
acquired  habits  of  order,  attention  and  industry. 

Then  has  followed  the  peaceful  noonday  meal, 
an  afternoon  not  unlike  the  morning,  and  the  day 
has  closed  soon  after  the  simple  supper.  Thus  their 
days  have  glided  away,  peacefully  and  happily,  if  not 
with  great  improvement,  at  least  without  the  fearful 
tendency  to  brutishness  so  common  with  idiots,  and 
without  having  their  passions  aroused  and  strength- 
ened either  by  strife  among  themselves  or  contention 
with  those  who  have  the  care  of  them. 

No  substantial  departure  has  been  made  from  the 
method  of  instruction  introduced  by  Dr.  Seguin, 
which  consisted  chiefly  in  the  adaptation  of  the 
principles  of  physiology,  through  physiological  means 
and  instruments,  to  the  development  of  the  dynamic, 
perceptive,  reflective  and  spontaneous  function  of 
the  children  submitted  to  treatment.  But  our  teach- 
ers have  not  been  unmindful  of  the  importance  of 
moral  training;  for  without  moral  training  education 
of  the  intellect  would  only  render  imbeciles  more 
mischievous  and  cunning. 
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A  late  English  writer,  Dr.  Bucknill,  tells  us  that 
the  happiness  of  the  idiot  is  affected,  "  first  by  teach- 
ing him  the  use  of  his  senses  and  of  his  muscles;  by 
teaching  him  to  speak  and,  as  far  as  may  be,  to  con- 
verse; by  teaching  him  to  sit,  to  stand,  to  walk  and 
to  play;  then  by  teaching  him  to  love  and  to  trust, 
and  not  to  hate  and  to  fear;  by  replacing  dull  inan- 
ity or  sullen  moroseness  with  sociable  attachment  to 
others;  by  training  and  framing  all  the  conditions  of 
mind,  however  imperfect  body  and  mind  may  be, 
towards  wholesome,  useful  and  agreeable  activities 
in  the  place  of  chill  and  torpid  inertness,  or  the  dull 
ache  of  helpless  discomfort;  to  bring  him  from  where 
he  lay, 

'  Remote,  unfriended,  melancholy,  slow,' 

somewhat   within'  the   circle   of   bright   and   active 
human  life  and  affection." 

In  1881  the  Trustees,  urged  by  a  minority  of  their 
number,  opened  a  ward  for  the  care  of  idiots  that 
are  commonly  called  unimprovables,  although  strictly 
speaking  we  believe  there  is  no  organized  being  that 
is  unsusceptible  of  improvement.  It  was  felt  by 
some  that  limited  funds  might  best  be  expended  in 
hiding  from  everyday  view  the  most  revolting  and 
disgusting  cases  of  idiocy;  besides,  we  all  believed 
that  ultimately  the  State  would  feel  compelled  to 
open  an  asylum  in  addition  to  the  school,  and 
thought  it  well  to  keep  before  the  public  an  example 
of  what  might  be  done  in  the  worst  cases.  Subse- 
quent legislation,  to  which  we  shall  presently  allude, 
has  since  driven  us  to  open  still  another  ward  for  the 
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most  inferior  class  of  idiots.  Indeed,  the  character 
of  our  institution  is  rapidly  changing  from  that  of  a 
school  to  that  of  an  asylum. 

This  change  we  all  regret,  and  none  more  than 
the  minority  before  mentioned.  "We  do  not  do  well 
to  depart  from  the  coarse  finally  determined  upon  by 
Dr.  Howe  after  long  experience.  It  had  become 
the  custom  to  receive  and  educate,  with  the  limited 
funds  at  our  disposal,  idiots  of  a  higher  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  those  of  a  lower  grade. 

A  little  reflection  will  show  that  this  is  the  proper 
course. 

The  idiot  of  the  higher  class,  the  one  who  is  merely 
a  simpleton,  and  is  capable  of  receiving  moral  and 
intellectual  training  to  a  very  considerable  extent,  is 
much  more  calculated  to  do  harm  and  mischief  in 
the  community  than  one  who  walks  not  at  all  or 
walks  with  difficulty;  one  whose  constant  occupation 
and  only  apparent  pleasure  is  to  sit  all  day  on  the 
floor  and  swing  the  upper  part  of  his  body  backward 
and  forward  like  an  inverted  pendulum;  moreover  it 
is  a  part  of  any  government  polity  to  assist  the 
producer  rather  than  the  non-producer.  Our  trained 
simpleton  may  not  be  self-supporting,  but  if  he  earn 
part  of  a  loaf  it  is  better  than  no  loaf  at  all;  and 
when  trained  he  will  require  but  little  watching  on 
the  part  of  those  who  must  abandon  remunerative 
labor  for  the  purpose;  whereas,  if  not  trained,  he  will 
require  the  valuable  time  of  others,  even  more  than 
the  most  helpless  dolt. 

We  still  believe,  however,  that  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  State  to  provide  for  the  amelioration  of  the  con- 
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dition  of  all  its  idiots,  and  that,  eventually,  one  or 
more  asylums  will  be  opened  in  addition  to  the 
school. 

In  1881,  also,  the  accommodations  and  scope  of 
the  institution  were  increased  by  the  purchase  of  a 
farm  in  a  beautiful  and  healthy  location,  partly  in 
Medfield  and  partly  in  Dover,  about  two  miles  from 
Medfield  village.  Training  to  farm  labor  is  every- 
where recognized  as  a  desirable  or  even  essential 
feature  in  the  course  of  instruction  at  institutions 
for  idiots.  Our  trial  in  this  direction,  taking  the 
four  years  together,  has  satisfied  us  that  we  did  well 
to  make  the  purchase. 

Most  of  the  boys  sent  to  the  farm  have  been  boys 
who  have  had  considerable  instruction  and  training 
at  the  school,  and  whom,  did  we  not  possess  the 
farm,  we  should  have  been  obliged  to  discharge. 
On  the  farm  they  have  learned  to  work  and  that 
they  must  work.  And  to  work,  before  idiots  go  out 
into  the  world,  should  become  with  them  a  habit,  so 
far  as  is  possible  ;  and  it  seems  that  the  routine  of 
farm  labor  is  that  to  which  they  most  easily  become 
accustomed. 

We  must  not  raise  too  high  the  expectations  of 
parents  who  send  their  defective  children  to  us,  nor 
must  the  community  in  general  be  led  to  believe 
that  we  can  make  producing  or  self-sustaining  citi- 
zens of  our  pupils.  With  an  occasional  exception 
it  would  require  too  many  years  to  teach  the  best  of 
them  a  trade  that,  in  these  days  of  machinery  and 
division  of  labor,  would  bring  them  a  living.  And 
even  upon  farms  and  in  household  labor  only  about 
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twenty  per  cent,  of  the  graduates  of  institutions  of 
this  character  can  to  any  considerable  degree  be 
made  self-supporting,  and  that  only  when  the  idiots 
are  already  of  the  higher  grades  at  the  time  they 
enter  the  school. 

Having  the  farm  we  can  keep  the  larger  boys  for 
a  year  or  two  longer  than  we  otherwise  could  with 
safety  in  the  mixed  school  at  South  Boston. 

In  these  reports  the  Trustees  have  frequently  called 
attention  to  the  necessity  for  making  provision  for 
the  protection  of  adult  female  idiots.  The  danger 
of  their  becoming  the  victims  of  the  lust  of  profli- 
gate men  is  too  apparent  to  require  more  than  mere 
mention.  Not  only  should  the  imbecile  woman  be 
protected  for  her  own  sake,  but  we  must  guard 
against  the  curse  of  her  offspring.  Idiocy  and 
imbecility  depend  to  a  large  degree  upon  hereditary 
and  pre-natal  causes. 

In  1883  an  act  was  passed  by  the  legislature 
which,  as  has  already  appeared  by  this  report,  has 
radically  changed  the  character  of  our  school.  We 
are  now  a  pauper  institution.  Section  3  of  chap- 
ter 239  of  the  Acts  of  1883  provides  as  follows  :  — 

"From  and  after  the  first  day  of  January,  in  the  year  eighteen 
hundred  and  eighty-four,  the  charges  for  the  support  of  pupils  and 
other  inmates  of  said  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-Minded 
shall  be  paid  quarterly,  as  follows :  —  For  those  having  known 
settlements,  either  b}7  persons  bound  to  pay,  or  by  the  place  in 
which  such  pupils  or  inmates  had  their  settlement  at  the  time  of 
their  admission,  unless  other  sufficient  security  is  taken,  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  trustees,  for  such  support ;  for  idiots  not  having 
known  settlements  in  this  Commonwealth  the  charges  shall  be 
paid   by  the  Commonwealth,   and   the  same  rnay   afterwards  be 
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recovered  b}r  the  treasurer  of  the  Commonwealth,  of  the  idiots 
themselves,  if  of  sufficient  ability  to  [jay  the  same,  or  of  any 
person  or  kindred  bound  hy  law  to  maintain  them,  or  of  the  place 
of  their  settlement." 

This  was  followed  by  the  act  of  1884,  in  which  it 
was  enacted,  as  follows  :  — 

"  Whoever  applies  for  the  commitment  or  for  the  admission  of  a 
pupil  or  an  idiot  to  the  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble- 
Minded,  under  the  provisions  of  chapter  two  hundred  and  thirt}1- 
nine  of  the  acts  of  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-three, 
shall  first  give  notice  in  writing  to  the  maj'or,  or  one  or  more  of 
the  selectmen  of  the  place  where  the  pupil  or  idiot  resides,  of  his 
intention  to  make  such  application ;  and  satisfactory  evidence 
that  such  notice  has  been  given  shallbe  produced  to  the  judge  in 
cases  of  commitment." 

The  result  of  this  legislation  has  been  that  the 
idiotic  children  of  the  class  of  our  fellow  citizens  who, 
at  best, 

"  Toil  along  the  climbing  way 
With  painful  steps  and  slow," 

but  who  have  too  much  self-respect  to  ask  alms,  even 
for  the  little  one  whose*  condition  they  know  can  be 
ameliorated  only  by  scientific  treatment  not  at  their 
command,  and  by  no  amount  of  care  lavished  upon  it 
at  home  that  they  have  time  and  means  to  bestow, 
are  no  longer  brought  to  us.  The  parents  dread  to 
be  called  beggars  and  paupers.  They  are  not  will- 
ing to  see  their  own  names  published,  in  the  annual 
reports  of  the  town  officers,  as  the  recipients  of  the 
alms  of  their  fellow  townsmen;  and  so  they  will 
struggle  on  until,  perhaps,  under  the  additional  and 
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increasing  weight  of  their  sad   burden,  they  finally 
succumb,  and  both  parents  and  children  are  taken  to 

the  poorliou.se. 

Our  new-comers  are  apt  to  be  the  children  of  those 
who  themselves  have  lost  all  self-respect.  When, 
finally,  they  shall  return  to  their  degraded  homes,  they 
must  inevitably  fall  back  to  their  old  condition; 
whereas,  heretofore,  many  a  poor  mother's  heart  has 
been  gladdened  by  the  return  to  her  humble  home  of 
a  well-behaved  child,  who  thereafter  is  to  be  her  con- 
stant companion  and  to  no  little  extent  an  assistant 
in  her  household  work. 

Then,  too,  the  selectmen  and  overseers  of  the  poor 
in  some  of  the  towns  are  reluctant  to  pay  to  us  our 
charges,  for  the  support  and  education  of  such  pupils 
and  inmates  as  have  a  legal  settlement  with  them. 
They  can  furnish  the  necessary  amount  of  food  them- 
selves at  less  cost;  and  they  are  unwilling  to  pay  for 
schooling. 

The  town  which  places  its  feeble-minded  youth,  in 
its  almshouse,  not  only  refuses  to  improve  them  but 
deliberately  places  them  where  they  will  become  more 
degraded.  An  idiot  in  an  almshouse  does  harm  to 
other  children,  who  are  his  fellow  inmates,  and  is  him- 
self exposed  to  cruelty  in  an  intensified  degree. 

The  following  remarks  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Baxter  of 
Michigan,  at  the  National  Conference  of  Charities 
held  at  St.  Louis  in  1884,  are  to  the  point.  Speaking 
of  his  own  State,  he  said: 

"  In  the  absence  of  any  State  provision  for  the  care  of  idiots  and 
feeble-minded,  nearly  eveiy  poorhonse  in  the  State,  and  some  of 
the  jails,  have  more  or  less  of  this  helpless  and  troublesome  class. 
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The}7  are  a  source  of  great  care  and  anxiety  to  keepers,  a  degrading 
and  demoralizing  element  among  other  paupers,  and  are  often  neg- 
lected and  become  loathsome  and  pitiable  spectacles." 

The  recent  legislation  was,  as  we  believe,  a  back- 
ward step.  If  we  shall  induce  the  legislature  of  the 
coming  year  to  agree  with  us  in  this  opinion,  this 
lengthy  report  will  not  have  been  written  in  vain. 
The  most  that  can  be  said  of  what  the  State  is  now 
doing  for  The  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble- 
Minded,  is  that,  its  annual  cost  is  less  to  the  Stale  by 
several  thousand  dollars! 

The  labors  of  our  co-workers  in  this  cause  in  Illi- 
nois are  thus  commented  upon  in  the  report  of  the 
Board  of  Charities  of  that  State  for  1882: 

"  Suppose  one-half  of  the  idiots  in  the  State  to  be  under  twenty- 
one  years  of  age,  how  many  of  this  two  thousand  is  the  State  under 
obligation  to  educate,  or  at  least  to  give  such  training  as  they  are 
capable  of  receiving  with  profit  to  themselves?  If  no  amount  of 
training  will  make  them  capable  of  self-direction  and  of  earning  a 
livelihood  when  removed  from  the  care  and  oversight  of  the  agents 
appointed  by  the  State,  then  of  what  advantage  to  the  State  —  we 
do  not  say  to  the  idiots  —  is  this  training?  These  are  questions 
which  have  not  }Tet  been  answered  to  our  satisfaction  ;  but  upon 
the  answer  to  be  given  to  them  depends  the  action  to  be  taken  in 
the  matter  of  enlarged  facilities  for  the  care  and  custody  of  idiots 
upon  the  part  of  the  State." 

Let  us  hope  that  such  sentiment  will  find  no  lodge- 
ment in  the  hearts  of  the  people  of  Massachusetts. 
We  do  not  believe  that  such  is  the  feeling,  in  regard 
to  idiots,  of  the  people  of  the  magnificent  Prairie 
State.  We  know  that  in  some  of  the  States  the  good 
work  has  been  carried  further  than  here  in  Massa- 
chusetts. 
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Indeed,  having  set  the  example  to  the  other  States, 
this  review  of  our  own  labor  would  oot  be  complete 
without  passing  mention  of  what  has  been  done  else- 
where in  the  country. 

When  this  institution  was  established  no  other 
public  institution  of  the  kind  existed  in  the  United 
States.  ~N"ew  York  followed  our  example  in  1851; 
next  came  Pennsylvania  in  1^53;  Ohio  in  1857. 
Connecticut  has  now  her  school  for  idiots;  and  so 
have  Kentucky,  Illinois,  Kansas  and  Minnesota. 
Some  of  these  States  have  reared  institutions  on  a 
grand  scale.  Compared  with  their  extensive  build- 
ings and  hundreds  of  acres  of  grounds,  our  little 
establishment  at  South  Boston  seems  almost  as  far 
removed  as  do  the  humble  homes  which  most  of  our 
children  leave  to  come  to  us. 

The  14.0  inmates  of  our  institution  are  only  about 
a  twentieth  part  of  the  idiots  now  cared  for  in  similar 
institutions  in  the  United  States.  Ohio  alone  edu- 
cates over  five  hundred.  And  New  York  and  Penn- 
sylvania arc  not  far  behind  in  numbers.  The 
country  no  longer  looks  to  the  East  for  light  and 
instruction.  We  ourselves  may  get  useful  informa- 
tion in  the  West.  The  names  of  Wilbur,  Doren, 
Kerlin  and  Greene,  past  or  present  superintendents 
of  these  great  institutions  of  other  States,  are  among 
the  highest  authorities  that  can  be  quoted  in  matters 
relating  to  idiots.  And  we  may  learn  that  in  nearly 
all  the  States  outside  of  Massachusetts  that  make 
provision  for  idiots,  the  work  is  regarded  as  educa- 
tional in  the  highest  degree. 

"  The  design  and  objects  of  the  asylum,"  say  the 
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by-laws  of  the  New  York  State  Idiot  Asylum,  "  as 
established  by  the  action  of  the  legislature,  are  not 
of  a  custodial  character,  but  to  furnish  the  means  of 
education  to  that  portion  of  the  youth  of  the  State 
not  provided  for  in  any  of  its  other  educational  insti- 
tutions." 

In  the  circular  of  the  Ohio  Institute  for  Feeble- 
Mindcd  Youth  we  may  read:  — 

"Its  object  is  to  furnish  special  means  of  instruction  to  that 
portion  of  our  youth  who  are  so  deficient  in  mind,  or  have  such 
marked  peculiarities  and  eccentricities  of  intellect,  as  to  deprive 
them  of  the  benefits  of  other  educational  institutions  and  ordinary 
methods  of  instruction." 

The  preamble  to  the  act  of  the  General  Assembly 
creating  the  Ohio  School  is  as  follows :  — 

"  Whereas,  The  State  has  recognized  the  education  of  its  youth 
as  a  duty  incumbent  upon  the  State,  and  has  provided,  for  those 
who  are  not  susceptible  of  improvement  in  common  schools,  modes 
of  instruction  adapted  to  their  wants  and  capabilities  ;  and  whereas, 
it  appears,  by  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  that  there  are  a 
large  number  of  idiotic  youth  resident  within  its  borders,  who  are 
incapable  of  improvement  in  ordinary  public  or  private  schools, 
who  are  a  burden  to  their  friends  and  to  the  community,  objects  of 
commiseration,  degraded  and  helpless;  and  whereas,  experience 
has  satisfactorily  demonstrated  that,  under  the  system  of  instruc- 
tion adopted  in  schools  for  idiots  in  other  States  and  in  Europe, 
these  3'ouths  ma}T  be  elevated,  their  habits  corrected,  and  their 
health  and  morals  greatly  improved,  and  the}-  be  enabled  to  ob- 
tain their  own  support ;  now,  therefore,  in  the  discharge  of  the 
duty  of  the  State,  to  educate  its  weak  and  helpless  children,  as 
well  as  the  gifted  and  strong,  and  to  elevate  a  hitherto  neglected 
class  :  Be  it  enacted,"  etc.,  etc. 
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In  Ohio,  the  entire  expense  of  the  School  for 
Feeble-Minded  Youth  is  defrayed  by  the  State.  In 
1883,  the  amount  expended  was  $101,077.68;  an  ex- 
pense per  capita  of  $168.70. 

But  once  more,  and  finally,  let  us  quote  the  words 
of  our  own  Dr.  Howe  regarding  the  theory  upon 
which  these  institutions  should  be  founded  and  con- 
ducted. He  would  have  them  depend  on  three  great 
truths:  one  taught  by  Nature,  one  by  Political 
Science,  and  one  by  Christ.  At  the  laying  of  the 
corner-stone  of  the  Philadelphia  Training  School  at 
Media,  in  1857,  he  said:  — 

"  Nature  teaches  this  great  truth, —  every  organized  being  may 
be  greatly  modified  by  external  influences  in  its  earl}"  periods  of 
life.  Human  beings  are  especially  subject  to  this  law  ;  and  idiots 
are  human. 

"Political  Science  teaches  a  second  great  truth, —  the  public 
should  provide  means  for  instruction  to  every  child  not  otherwise 
provided  for. 

"  He  who  bade  the  little  children  come  unto  him,  teaches  a 
third  great  truth, —  not  alone  the  ten  and  five  talents  are  to  be 
multiplied,  but  even  the  one  poor  humble  one  must  be  cherished 
and  increased." 

Should  the  legislature  restore  our  school  to  its 
former  place  among  the  educational  institutions  of 
the  State,  the  teachers  employed  in  the  common 
schools  need  not  be  ashamed  of  their  company. 
They  may  profit  much  by  acquainting  themselves 
with  the  course  pursued  in  teaching  children  of  feeble 
intellect. 

In  Prussia,   students  in   Normal    Schools  have  a 
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regular  course  of  study  in  regard  to  methods  pur- 
sued in  training  and  educating  the  blind,  deaf-mines 
and  the  feeble-minded.  Our  school  should  be  open, 
that  other  teaehers  may  learn  of  us.  Xo  one  can  sit 
through  a  single  school  session  in  any  one  of  our 
school-rooms  and  observe  the  patience,  the  gentle- 
ness, the  skill  of  the  teacher,  the  quick  intelligence 
with  which  she  perceives  the  first  spark  of  intellect, 
the  care  with  which  she  keeps  it  alive,  and  not  learn 
much  that  will  be  of  avail  in  teaching  a  healthy 
child. 

Surely  "  to  teach  an  idiot,  who,  to  begin  with,. 
cannot  walk,  crams  his  food  into  his  mouth  with  his 
hands,  and  bolts  it.  usino-  his  teeth  mainlv  to  bite 
viciously  any  one  who  comes  near  him,  who  never 
puts  on  clothes  or  takes  them  off  except  by  tearing 
them,  who  has  no  more  cleanliness  and  decency  in 
his  natural  habits  than  an  animal  living  in  the  fields, 
and  incomparably  less,  therefore,  than  a  dog  or  a  eat, 
which  respects  the  cleanliness  of  the  house;  to  teach 
b  _h  an  idiot  to  walk,  to  work  and  to  play,  to  dig 
with  a  spade,  or  to  kick  a  football,  to  feed  himself 
with  a  knife  and  fork,  to  dress  and  undress  himself, 
to  wash,  and  behave  in  a  cleanly  and  decent  manner, 
to  kiss  his  companion  instead  of  biting  him,  to  have 
the  use  even  of  a  few  words  which  he  articulates  and 
understands,  even  if  he  should  not  be  able  to  read 
well,  or  to  write  a  fair  copy"  —  to  teach  an  idiot  all 
this,  requires  as  much  of  the  teacher's  art  as  to  take 
a  normal  child  through  the  rule  of  three. 

5     tislics  relating  to  the  present  condition  of  the 
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institution  and  its  financial  resources  will  be  found 
in  the  accompanying  reports  of  the  .Superintendent 
and  Treasurer. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

ELISHA   S.    CONVERSE, 
JOHN"   CDMMENGS, 
J.    S.   DAME  ELL. 
SAMUEL   ELIOT. 
SAMUEL    A.    GREEN, 
CHARLES   D.  HOMANS 
LEVERETT    SALTONSTALL, 
BENJAMIN   E.    SPINNEY, 
TV.    W.    SWANJ 
GEORGE    G.    TARBELL. 
JAMES   M.   TROTTER, 
JOHN"  D.    WASHBURN, 
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REPORT    OF    THE    SUPERINTENDENT. 

For  the  Year  ending  September  30,  1885. 


To  the  Trustees  of  the  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble- Minded. 

Gentlemen  :  —  I  herewith  present  to  you  the 
following  report  for  the  year  ending  September  30, 
1885 : — 

Number  of  pupils  present  September  30,  1884,       ....  142 

(Boys,  92  ;  girls,  50.) 

Number  of  pupils  present  September  30,  1885,       ....  140 

(Boys,  80  ;  girls,  60.) 

Admitted  during  the  year, 37 

Discharged  during  the  year, 39 

Average  number  present  during  the  year, 144 

Private  pupils  now  present, 5 

Supported  by  the  State, 61 

Supported  by  cities  and  towns, 61 

Beneficiaries  of  other  New  England  States, 13 

Of  the  thirty-nine  discharged,  four  died,  two  were 
epileptic,  two  were  too  ill  to  profit  by  teaching,  nine 
were  unimprovable,  eleven  were  removed  by  over- 
seers of  the  poor,  or  by  parents  to  prevent  pauper- 
ism, and  the  remaining  eleven  were  taken  home  by 
parents  for  other  reasons. 

Of  the  entire  number,  ten  were  discharged  in  an 
improved  condition,  and  twelve  more  were  very 
much  improved,  compared  with  their  condition  on 
entering  the  school. 
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There  have  been,  during-  the  year,  ninety-six  appli- 
cations for  admission,  of  which  number  twenty-three 
have  been  admitted,  four  were  declined  because  of 

epilepsy,  two  from  out  of  the  State  were  referred  to 
other  institutions,  twenty  have  withdrawn  without 
giving  reasons,  and  twenty-two  have  withdrawn 
because  either  there  being  no  room  they  could  not 
wait,  or  being  unsuitable  cases  for  school  they  have 
been  indefinitely  postponed,  the  asylum  department 
being  already  too  full.  The  remaining  twenty-four 
await  admission,  although  a  few  have  been  provided 
for  since  the  close  of  the  school  year. 

During  the  first  half  of  the  year  the  health  of  the 
pupils  was  unusually  good  ;  but  in  April  measles 
appeared,  together  with  a  few  cases  of  simple  fever, 
also  one  fatal  case  of  pneumonia.  In  August  and 
September  a  few  were  ill  with  intestinal  disorders 
and  a  mild  form  of  fever,  typhoid  in  character,  and 
there  were  four  cases  of  dysentery,  two  of  which 
were  fatal.  During  these  two  months  we  experi- 
enced a  good  deal  of  discomfort  in  the  care  of  our 
sick,  for  the  lack  of  sufficient  hospital  accommoda- 
tions. 

The  present  classification  of  pupils  is  the  best  we 
have  ever  had,  but  the  want  of  more  room  is  sadly 
felt.  All  that  was  said  about  the  growth  of  the 
asylum  department  in  the  last  annual  report  is  still 
true  ;  and  the  need  for  such  accommodations  is  still 
more  imperative.  The  room  now  used  at  the  school 
for  custodial  wards  is  needed  for  improvable  child- 
ren, and  would  soon  be  filled  by  such  cases  if  vacant. 
By  the  changes  made  during  the  year  we  now  have 
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one  custodial  ward  for  boys,  and  one  for  girls.  This 
has  left  our  school-rooms  much  freer  for  good  work, 
and  two  of  them  especially  are  now  in  a  flourishing 
condition,  while  a  third  is  coming  to  be  so.  But  a 
room  more  distinctly  for  training  is  needed  for  new- 
comers and  obstinate  pupils,  where  they  may  be 
disciplined  and  prepared  for  the  more  quiet  school- 
rooms. 

Our  custodial  department  needs  still  further  de- 
velopment, and  an  attempt  is  to  be  made  by  adding 
another  attendant  to  the  corps,  to  be  occupied  more 
especially  in  training  the  inmates  of  these  wards. 

The  experiment  made  in  industrial  teaching  during 
the  past  year  met  with  gratifying  results,  and 
convinced  me  that  much  could  and  should  be  accom- 
plished in  this  way,  but  in  a  modified  form.  For 
want  of  means  and  numbers  of  employes  our  experi- 
ments were  performed  by  the  corps  of  regular 
teachers,  and  largely  in  the  school-rooms.  Too 
much  of  this  interrupts  the  regular  work  of  the 
school-rooms,  using  up  the  time  of  both  pupil  and 
teacher  needed  for  intellectual  development  ;  but 
the  work  pleases  the  pupils,  and  excites  them  to 
exert  more  energy,  stimulating  their  ambition  for 
study  as  well,  besides  teaching  them  to  be  practical. 

At  the  Howe  Farm,  in  Medfield,  the  progress,  so 
gratifying  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  was,  in 
August,  seriously  interrupted  by  the  appearance  of 
disease  ;  somewhat  among  the  boys,  but  chiefly  in 
the  family  of  the  farmer,  causing  very  serious  results. 
Several  careful  inspections  of  the  buildings  and 
premises  have  been  made,  to  ascertain  if  any  local 
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cause  for  the  origin  of  the  disease  existed.  Every- 
thing practicable  has  been  done  to  place  beyond  a 
doubt  the  possibility  of  the  existence  of  any  source 
of  trouble.  The  water  has  been  analyzed  and  found 
to  be  "  Free  from  any  evidence  of  pollution."  Inas- 
much, however,  as  old  wells  may  be  objects  of 
suspicion,  and  at  any  time  become  impure,  it  is 
recommended  by  the  Health  Officer  of  the  State 
Board  of  Health,  Lunacy  and  Charity,  that  a  new 
well  be  sunk,  farther  away  from  the  buildings  and 
farther  up  the  slope  above  the  house.  There  are 
additional  reasons  why  this  should  be  done,  for  in 
seasons  of  drought  the  present  supply  fails  altogether, 
and  all  the  water  has  to  be  carted  from  a  brook  about 
half  a  mile  away.  The  work  done  at  the  farm  has 
been  in  the  main  satisfactory,  and  we  have  seen  that 
the  large  boys  could  perform  well  much  of  the  labor 
in  caring  for  the  stock  and  crops. 

Attention  will  need  to  be  given,  the  coming  year, 
to  repairing  the  buildings  at  South  Boston.  The 
economy  exercised  to  reduce  the  Treasurer's  indebt- 
edness has  prevented  the  outlay  of  much  money  ex- 
cept for  a  few  permanent  alterations,  and  we  shall 
need,  therefore,  to  spend  some  money  for  repairs 
which  are  becoming  imperative. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

ASBURY   G.   SMITH, 

Superintendent. 
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Analysis  of  Expenditures  of  the  Massachusetts  School  for 
the  Feeble-Minded,  Year  ending  Oct.  1,  1S85. 


Meat,  27,035  lbs., 

Fish,  3,866  lbs., 

Butter,  3,709  lbs., 

Rice,  sago,  etc., 

Flour  and  meal, 

Vegetables, 

Fruit,  .... 

Milk,  30,4-20  qts  , 

Sugar,  6,890  lbs., 

Tea,  36S  lbs.,      . 

Coffee,  1,359  lbs., 

Chocolate,  450  lbs  ,     . 

Groceries,  .... 

Gas, 

Oil, 

Coal, 

Wood,         .        . 

Sundry  articles  of  consumption 

Hardware, 

Bedding  and  table  linen,   . 

Furniture,  .... 

Mending,  thread,  etc., 

Superintendence  and  instruction, 

Domestic  services, 

Extra  labor,  nurses,  etc.,   . 

Removing  sick,  . 

Expense  of  quarterly  meetings 

Laundry,     .... 

Shop, 

Stationery, 

Postage,      .... 
School  materials,  books,  papers,  etc 
Medicine  and  medical  supplies, 
Water  tax,          .... 
Boiler  insurance  and  taxes, 
Tuning  pianos,  .... 
Ordinary  construction  and  repairs. 
Sundries,  expresses,  etc..  . 
Clothing  expenses  to  be  refunded, 
Printing, 

Amount  carried  forward,  . 


etc. 


.  $2,557 

47 

_  y 

54 

678 

24 

166 

33 

1,513  56 

469 

03 

97 

84 

.   1,654  96 

543 

51 

114 

65 

236 

52 

159  00 

441 

30 

457 

80 

• 

92 

1,533 

97 

26 

40 

196 

76 

303 

31 

97 

40 

300 

55 

178 

52 

.   5,529 

21 

.  4,629 

35 

103 

28 

3 

50 

19  50 

243 

29 

45 

30 

95 

64 

45  65 

240 

72 

99 

11 

145 

00 

220  00 

3 

50 

.   1,291 

31 

274 

12 

653 

4S 

S9 

5S 

525,692 
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Amount  brought  forward, 

Car  tickets,  etc., 

Grain  and  hay  for  farm, 

Stock, 

Tools, 

Fertilizer,  seeds,  vines,  etc 

Silo,    .... 

Steam  heating,  . 

Farm  St.  tickets, 


$25,692  42 

79 

82 

770 

76 

18 

00 

87 

10 

131 

75 

219 

08 

450 

00 

60  90 

§27,509  83 

APPENDIX. 


EXTRACT    FROM    THE    LAST    ANNUAL    REPORT 
OF  THE  TRUSTEES,  1884. 


The  educational  character  of  this  charity,  in  its  relations 
to  the  State,  must  never  be  lost  sight  of.  The  obvious 
tendency  of  legislation  is  to  class  it  with  the  merely  custo- 
dial institutions.  But  it  is  far  different  from  these  in  the 
object  and  purpose  for  which  it  was  established  and  is  carried 
on.  The  safe  and  kindly  custody  of  those  who  from  natural 
and  congenital  causes  are  unable  to  keep  themselves,  their 
removal  from  domestic  scenes  and  surroundings  where  their 
presence  would  be  a  hindrance  and  a  blight,  are  in  them- 
selves no  unworthy  objects.  And  these  are  substantially  all 
the  purposes  of  asylums  for  the  demented.  But  the  scope 
of  our  purposes  far  transcends  these.  Not  merely  to  keep 
safely  and  kindly,  but  to  improve,  to  raise,  to  educate,  to 
restore  these  children,  —  in  a  few  instances  almost  complete 
in  mental  power;  in  many,  perhaps  the  majority  of  cases, 
no  longer  objects  of  annoyance,  of  aversion,  of  dread  or  of 
ridicule,  —  to  the  homes  and  communities  from  which  they 
came  to  us ;  these  are  the  ultimate  aims  of  those  who  are 
associated  in  the  labors  and  responsibilities  of  this  institution. 
To  this  end  we  employ  not  only  attendants,  as  do  the  hospi- 
tals, but  also  a  corps  of  efficient  and  enthusiastic  instructors, 
who  are  not  wage- workers  merely,  but  practical  philanthro- 
pists as  well,  and  who  devote  more  than  the  usual  number 
of  school  hours  to  the  awakening  and  development  of  these 
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sluggish  minds.  To  this  end,  also,  is  expenditure  necessary 
for  hooks  and  educational  material,  and  for  suitahle  clothing, 
save  where  the  latter  is  provided  by  parents  or  relatives. 
Moreover,  because  this  institution  is  to  be  regarded  as  edu- 
cational rather  than  custodial,  primarily  a  school,  secondarily 
only  an  asylum,  it  is  necessary  and  becoming  that  furniture 
and  appointments  of  a  somewhat  better  grade  be  supplied 
to  these  pupils  than  are  required  for  the  use  of  inmates  of 
an  asylum  for  the  demented. 

It  is  therefore  not  unreasonable  to  ask  the  State,  which 
now  allows  for  the  support  of  its  pupils  in  this  institution 
only  the  same  sum  that  is  allowed  for  the  support  of  its 
patients  in  the  hospitals  for  the  insane,  to  authorize  some 
further  payment  from  its  treasury,  sufficient  at  least  to  defray 
the  cost  of  the  clothing  and  books  and  materials  furnished 
to  those  pupils  who  are  a  charge  upon  the  State.  It  is 
believed  that  no  institution  in  the  Commonwealth  is  con- 
ducted with  a  mure  rigid  economy  than  this.  Nothing  is 
expended  carelessly  nor  beyond  the  requirements  of  strict 
necessity.  The  judgment  of  the  legislature,  based  on  per- 
sonal inspection,  as  to  the  reasonableness  of  this  request, 
may  well  be  invoked,  should  the  corporation  consider  it 
expedient  to  make  it  during  the  coming  session.  And,  in 
invoking  such  judgment,  the  distinction  between  the  educa- 
tional uses  of  this  institution  and  the  custodial  uses  of  the 
hospitals  and  asylums  for  the  insane  should  be  clearly 
pointed  out  and  emphasized,  and  the  claim  for  this  moderate 
allowance  rested  mainly  on  this  distinction.  "With  a  slight 
addition  to  our  resources,  which  would  not  add  the  weight 
of  a  feather  to  the  burdens  of  taxation,  the  advantage  of  an 
additional  teacher  might  be  secured.  There  is  great  need  of 
this  addition  to  our  staff,  and  we  have  not  at  present  re- 
sources adequate  to  supply  it.  There  is  also  a  necessity  of 
moderate  outlay  for  repairs,  and  for  some  alterations  by 
which  the  convenience  and  efficiency  of  administration 
would  be  promoted. 
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Commonfocaltfj  of  fHassacfjuaetta. 


[1850,  Chap.  150.] 


AH"  ACT  to  incorporate  the  Massachusetts  School  for  Idiotic 
and  Feeble-Minded  Youth. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  in  General  Court 
assembled,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  same,  as  follows : 

Section  1.  8.  G.  Howe,  Samuel  MajT,  Stephen  Fairbanks,  then- 
associates  and  successors,  are  hereby  made  a  corporation,  by  the 
name  of  the  Massachusetts  School  for  Idiotic  and  Feeble-Minded 
Youth,  for  the  purpose  of  training  and  teaching  such  persons,  with 
all  the  powers  and  privileges  and  subject  to  all  the  duties,  restric- 
tions and  liabilities  set  forth  in  the  thirty-eighth  and  forty-fourth 
chapters  of  the  Revised  Statutes. 

Sect.  2.  Said  corporation  may  hold,  for  the  purposes  aforesaid, 
real  estate  not  exceeding  in  value  one  hundred  thousand  dollars 
and  personal  estate  the  income  of  which  shall  not  exceed  ten  thou- 
sand dollars.     £  Approved  by  the  Governor  April  4,  1850. 


[In  the  year  1851.] 

RESOLVES  concerning  Idiotic  Children. 

Resolved,  That  there  be  paid,  annually,  out  of  the  treasury  of 
the  Commonwealth,  to  the  treasurer  of  the  Massachusetts  School 
for  Teaching  and  Training  Idiotic  and  Feeble-Minded  Youth,  the 
sum  of  five  thousand  dollars,  to  be  devoted  to  teaching  and  training 
indigent  idiotic  children  belonging  to  this  Commonwealth  ;  provided. 
that  the  board  of  trustees,  having  the  direction  of  said  institution, 
shall  be  composed  of  twelve  persons,  four  of  whom  shall  be  appoint- 
ed by  the  governor  and  council ;  and  provided,  that  the  governor, 
lieutenant-governor,  secretary  of  state,  president  of  the  senate, 
speaker  of  the  house,  and  the  two  chaplains,  shall  constitute  a 
board  of  visitors,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  visit  and  inspect  said 
institution  as  often  as  they  see  fit ;  to  examine  the  by-laws  and 
regulations  enacted  by  the  corporation,  and  generally,  to  see  that 
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the  object  of  said  institution  is  carried  into  effect;  and  provided, 
further,  that  said  institution  shall  gratuitously  receive  and  educate 
thirty  idiotic  persons,  to  be  designated  b}*  the  governor ;  and 
prodded,  further,  that  other  applicants  of  proper  age  and  condition, 
children  of  inhabitants  of  this  Commonwealth,  who  are  not  wealthy, 
shall  be  received  at  a  charge  not  exfceeding  the  actual  average  cost 
of  the  inmates  ;  and  prodded,  further,  that  the  members  of  the 
legislature,  for  the  time  being,  shall  be,  ex  offido,  visitors  of  the 
institution,  and  have  the  privilege,  during  the  sessions,  of  inspect- 
ing the  same. 

Resolved,  That  the  governor  be  authorized  annually  to  draw  his 
warrant  for  the  sum  of  five  thousand  dollars,  in  four  equal  quarterly 
payments  of  twelve  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  each,  in  favor  of  the 
treasurer  of  the  Massachusetts  School  for  Teaching  and  Training 
Idiotic  and  Feeble-Minded  Youth,  whenever  he  shall  have  satis- 
factory evidence  that  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  foregoing 
resolve  have  been  fulfilled.  [Approved  by  the  Governor  April  30, 
1851. 


RESOLVE  in  favor  of  the  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachu- 
setts Asylum  for  the  Blind,  and  of  the  Massachusetts  School 
for  Idiotic  and  Feeble-Minded  Youth. 

Resolved,  That  the  trustees  of  the  Perkins  Institution  and  Mas- 
sachusetts Asylum  for  the  Blind,  or  the  trustees  of  the  Massachusetts 
School  for  Idiotic  and  Feeble-Minded  Youth,  may  charge  for  receiv- 
ing and  educating  indigent  persons  and  the  children  of  indigent 
persons,  designated  by  the  governor  to  be  received  by  them  accord- 
ing to  law,  such  price  by  the  week  for  each  State  beneficiary  as 
they  may  determine,  with  the  approval  of  the  governor,  the  amount 
to  be  fixed,  in  each  case,  with  reference  to  the  ability  of  such  indi- 
gent person,  or  the  parents  of  such  child,  towards  the  expense  of 
his  education  and  support.     [Approved  March  24,  1855. 


RESOLVE  in  favor  of  the  Massachusetts  School  for  Idiotic 
and  Feeble-Minded  Youth. 

Resolved,  That  the  sum  allowed  to  the  treasurer  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts School  for  Idiotic  and  Feeble-Minded  Youth,  according  to 
chapter  forty-four  of  the  resolves  of  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and 
fifty-one,  be  increased  to  the  sum  of  nine  thousand  dollars,  which 
9hall  be  used  and  applied  according  to  the  conditions  of  said  forty- 
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fourth  chapter  ;  provided,  that  the  said  institution  shall  gratuitously 
receive  and  educate  twenty-five  idiotic  persons,  to  be  designated 
by  the  governor  in  addition  to  the  number  provided  for  in  the  said 
forty-fourth  chapter  ;  and  provided,  further,  that  six  of  the  trustees 
6hall  be  appointed  by  the  governor  and  council.  [Approved  by  the 
Governor  March  21,  1861. 


1865. 

[Resolves,  Chap.  21.] 

RESOLVE  in  favor  of  the  Massachusetts  School  for  Idiotic 
and  Feeble-Minded  Youth. 

Resolved,  That  there  be  allowed  and  paid,  out  of  the  treasury 
of  the  Commonwealth,  to  the  trustees  of  the  Massachusetts  School 
for  Idiotic  and  Feeble-Minded  Youth  at  South  Boston,  the  further 
sum  of  three  thousand  dollars  to  meet  the  necessar}-  current  expenses 
of  that  institution.     [Approved  March  27,  1865. 


1866. 

[Resolves,  Chap.  34.] 
A  further  sum  of  $3,000  for  current  expenses  allowed. 


1867. 

[Resolves,  Chap.  31.] 
Additional  allowance  of  $6,000  for  current  expenses. 


1868. 

[Resolves,  Chap.  43.] 
Additional  allowance  of  $6,000  for  current  expenses. 


1869. 

[Resolves,  Chap.  9.] 
Additional  allowance  of  $7,500  for  current  expenses. 
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1870. 

[Acts,  Chap.  191.] 
An  appropriation  of  $16,500. 


1871. 

[Acts,  Chap.  22.} 
An  appropriation  of  $16,500. 


1872. 

[Acts,  Chap.  9.] 
An  appropriation  of  $16,500. 


1873. 

[Acts,  Chap.  32.] 
An  appropriation  of  $16,500. 


1874. 

[Resolves,  Chap.  18.] 


Resolved,  That  there  be  allowed  and  paid  to  the  Massachusetts 
School  foi*  Idiotic  and  Feeble-Minded  Youth  the  sum  of  twenty-Gve 
hundred  dollars  for  sundry  repairs,  aud  one  thousand  dollars 
annually  in  addition  to  the  sum  now  authorized.  [Approved  April 
i,  1874. 


1875. 

[Resolves,  Chap.  22.] 

Additional  allowance  of  $2,500  to  meet  increased  wants  of  the 

School. 


1876. 

[Acts,  Chap.  91.] 
An  appropriation  of  $17,500. 
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1877. 

[Acts,  Cliap.  33.] 
An  appropriation  of  $17,500. 

[Resolves,  Chap.  23.] 
Additional  allowance  of  $2,500  for  current  expenses. 


1878. 

[Acts,  Chap.  14.] 
An  appropriation  of  $17,500. 

[Resolves,  Cbap.  9.] 
Additional  allowance  of  $2,500  for  current  expenses. 

[Acts,  Chap.  126.] 

AW  ACT  to  authorize  the  appointment  of  Trustees  for  the 
Massachusetts  School  for  Idiotic  and  Peeble-Minded  Youth. 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  as  follows : 

Section  1.  The  offices  of  the  trustees  heretofore  appointed 
under  chapter  forty-four  of  the  resolves  of  the  j'ear  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  fifty-one,  and  chapter  twenty-six  of  the  resolves  of  the 
3*ear  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-one,  relating  to  the  Massachusetts 
School  for  Idiotic  and  Feeble-Minded  Youth,  shall  cease  and 
determine  on  the  appointment  of  trustees  under  the  provisions  of 
this  act. 

Sect.  2.  The  governor  shall,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  council,  appoint  six  persons  to  be  trustees,  on  the  part  of  the 
state,  of  the  Massachusetts  School  for  Idiotic  and  Feeble-Minded 
Youth,  who  shall  hold  their  offices  for  three  years ;  provided,  that 
the  terms  of  the  six  first  appointed  shall  be  so  arranged  that  the 
terms  of  two  shall  expire  in  one  year,  two  in  two  years,  and  two 
in  three  37ears  ;  and  the  vacancies  so  arising,  as  well  as  all  vacan- 
cies occurring  otherwise  in  the  office  of  trustees  appointed  under 
this  act,  shall  be  filled  by  the  governor,  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  council. 

Sect.  3.  This  act  shall  take  effect  on  the  first  day  of  July  next. 
[Approved  April  9, 1878. 
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1879. 

[Acts,  Chaps.  36  and  281.] 
Appropriations  amounting  to  $17,500. 


1880. 

[Acts,  Chap.  104.] 
An  appropriation  of  $17,500. 


1881. 

[Acts,  Chap.  4.] 
An  appropriation  of  $17,500. 


1882. 

[Acts,  Chap.  17.] 
An  appropriation  of  $17,500. 


1883. 

[Acts,  Chap.  22.] 
An  appropriation  of  $17,500. 


[Laws  and  Resolves,  Chap.  239.] 
Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-Minded. 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  as  folloios  : 

Section.  1 .  The  name  of  the  Massachusetts  School  for  Idiotic 
and  Feeble-Minded  Youth  is  hereby  changed  to  the  "  Massachusetts 
School  for  the  Feeble-Minded,"  and  there  shall  be  established  as  a 
department  thereof  an  asylum  for  idiots  who  are  l^ond  the  school 
age,  or  are  not  capable  of  being  benefited  by  school  instruction. 
The  corporation  and  trustees  of  said  school  shall  have  and  exercise 
the  same  powers,  and  be  subject  to  the  same  duties  with  respect  to 
said  asylum,  except  as  hereinafter  provided,  which  they  now  have 
and  exercise  or  are  subject  to  concerning  said  school. 
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Sect.  2.  Pupils  hitherto  received  and  maintained  in  said  Ma 
chusetts  School  for  Idiotic  and  Feeble-Minded  Youth  shall  be  -up- 
ported  in  the  buildings  and  on  the  grounds  of  said  institution, 
wherever  located,  and  may  be  classified  in  such  departments  as  the 
trustees  shall  see  fit,  such  support  to  be  at  the  expense  of  persons 
liable  for  their  maintenance ;  but  if  they  have  no  property  or 
kindred  able  to  support  them,  the  price  of  such  support  shall  be 
paid  quarterly  by  the  city  or  town  in  which  they  have  a  settlement, 
such  price  being  herely  fixed  at  the  same  rate  now  or  hereafter 
to  be  established  for  the  support  of  state,  city  and  town  paupers 
in  state  lunatic  hospitals  ;  and,  if  they  have  no  settlement  within 
the  Commonwealth,  the  state  shall  maintain  them  as  at  present ; 
but  in  special  cases  pupils  having  a  settlement  ma}'  be  maintained 
at  the  expense  of  the  Commonwealth,  or  from  the  funds  belonging 
to  the  institution,  at  the  discretion  of  the  trustees. 

Sect.  3.  From  and  after  the  first  day  of  January,  in  the  }'ear 
eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-four,  the  charges  for  the  support  of 
pupils  and  other  inmates  of  said  Massachusetts  School  for  the 
Feeble-Minded  shall  be  paid  quarterly,  as  follows;  —  For  those 
having  known  settlements,  either  b\r  the  person  bound  to  pay,  or 
by  the  place  in  which  such  pupils  or  inmates  had  their  settlement 
at  the  time  of  their  admissiou,  unless  other  sufficient  security 
is  taken  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  trustees  for  such  support ;  for 
idiots  not  having  known  settlements  in  this  Commonwealth  the 
charges  shall  be  paid  by  the  Commonwealth,  and  the  same  may 
afterwards  be  recovered  by  the  treasurer  of  the  Commonwealth,  of 
the  idiots  themselves,  if  of  sufficient  ability  to  pay  the  same,  or  of 
an}7  person  or  kindred  bound  by  law  to  maintain  them,  or  of  the 
place  of  their  settlement,  if  any  such  is  ascertained  ;  and  if  any 
such  place  or  person  refuses  to  pay  such  charges  or  such  sum  as 
may  be  charged  and  due,  for  thirty  days  after  the  same  has  been 
demanded  in  writing  by  the  treasurer,  of  the  mayor  and  aldermen 
of  the  ctty,  or  of  the  selectmen  of  the  town,  or  of  the  person  liable 
therefor,  the  same,  with  interest  from  the  time  of  such  demand* 
may  be  recovered  for  the  use  of  said  school,  in  an  action  to  be 
instituted  b}r  the  district  attorneys,  or  other  prosecuting  officers, 
in  the  name  of  the  treasurer,  against  such  delinquent  city,  town  or 
person. 

Sect.  4.  Every  city  or  town  paying  the  expenses  for  the  sup- 
port or  removal  of  an  idiot  admitted  to  said  Massachusetts  School 
for  the  Feeble-Minded  shall  have  like  rights  and  remedies  to 
recover  the  full  amount  thereof,  with  interest  and  costs,  of  the 
place  of  his  settlement,  as  if  such  expenses  had  been  incurred  in 
the  ordinary  support  of  the  idiot ;    and  the  idiot,  if  of  sufficient 
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ability  to  pa}-  the  same,  and  any  kindred  bound  by  law  to  main- 
tain him,  shall  be  liable  for  all  such  expenses  paid  by  a  city  or 
town  in  either  case. 

Sect.  5.  When  it  is  made  to  appear  upon  application  in  writing 
to  a  judge  of  a  probate  or  municipal  court,  that  a  person  is  idiotic, 
and  a  fit  subject  for  said  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble- 
Minded,  such  judge  may  send  such  person  to  said  institution,  upon 
an  order  of  commitment,  accompanied  by  the  certificate  of  a  phy- 
sician who  is  a  graduate  of  some  legally  organized  medical  college, 
and  has  practised  three  years  in  the  Commonwealth,  that  such 
person  is  a  suitable  subject  for  said  institution,  and  is  not  insane : 
provided,  that  such  order  of  commitment  shall  be  directed  to  the 
trustees  of  said  institution,  who  shall  be  at  liberty  to  receive  the 
person  committed,  or  to  send  him  to  his  own  home,  or  to  the  state 
almshouse,  or  to  the  place  of  his  settlement,  if,  in  their  judgment, 
he  ought  not  to  be  received  into  the  institution. 

Sect.  6.  The  trustees  of  the  said  school  for  the  feeble-minded 
may  receive  and  discharge  pupils  at  their  discretion,  and  may  at 
an}'  time  discharge  any  pupil  or  other  inmate,  and  cause  him  to  be 
removed,  either  to  his  home,  or  to  the  place  of  his  settlement,  or 
to  the  state  almshouse  ;  and  they  may  also  allow  any  inmate  to  be 
absent  on  a  visit  for  a  period  not  exceeding  three  months.  They 
may  admit  state  pupils  upon  special  conditions,  from  this  Common- 
wealth or  from  an}7  other  state  or  province :  provided,  that  the 
number  of  such  special  state  pupils  supported  by  this  Common- 
wealth shall  not  exceed  fifty-five  at  any  one  time.  All  accounts 
for  the  support  of  pupils  by  the  Commonwealth,  under  the  provi- 
sions of  this  act,  shall,  after  they  have  been  approved  by  the  board 
of  health,  lunacy  and  charity,  be  presented  to  the  auditor  and  paid 
from  the  treasury. 

Sect.  7.  Section  twenty-eight  of  chapter  eighty-six  of  the  Public 
Statutes,  and  so  much  of  section  fifty-six  of  chapter  eighty-seven 
of  the  Public  Statutes,  and  so  much  of  chapter  twenty-six  of  the 
resolves  of  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-one,  chapter  nine 
of  the  resolves  of  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-nine,  and 
chapter  eighteen  of  the  resolves  of  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and 
seventy-four  as  relates  to  the  payment  of  money,  and  all  other  acts 
and  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  herewith  are  hereby  repealed. 

[The  foregoing  was  laid  before  the  Governor  on  the  fourth  day  of 
June,  1883,  and  after  five  days  it  had  the  "force  of  a  law,"  as  pre- 
scribed by  the  Constitution,  as  it  ivas  not  returned  by  him  with  his 
objections  within  that  time.'] 
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1884. 

[Acts,  Chap.  10.] 

Miscellaneous  Charitable  :  "  For  the  support  of  state  paupers 
an,d  special  pupils  in  the  Massachusetts  School  for  the 
Feeble-Minded,  a  sum  not  exceeding  $17,500." 

[Acts,  Chap.  88.] 

AN  ACT  requiring  notice  to  authorities  of  cities  and  towns 
upon  application  for  commitment  or  admission  to  the  Massa- 
chusetts School  for  the  Feeble-Minded. 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  as  follows : 

Section  1.  Whoever  applies  for  the  commitment  or  for  the 
admission  of  a  pupil  or  an  idiot  to  the  Massachusetts  School  for 
the  Feeble-Minded,  under  the  provisions  of  chapter  two  hundred 
and  thirty-nine  of  the  acts  of  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty- 
three,  shall  first  give  notice  in  writing  to  the  mayor,  or  one  or 
more  of  the  selectmen  of  the  place  where  the  pupil  or  idiot  resides, 
of  his  intention  to  make  such  application  ;  and  satisfactory  evidence 
that  such  notice  has  been  given  shall  be  produced  to  the  judge  in 
cases  of  commitment. 

Sect.  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  passage.  [Approved 
March  18,  1884. 


1885. 

[Acts,  Chap.  9.] 


Miscellaneous  Charitable  Expenses:  "For  the  support  of 
state  paupers  and  special  pupils  in  the  Massachusetts 
School  for  the  Feeble-Minded,  a  sum  not  exceeding 
$15,000." 
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TERMS  OF  ADMISSION. 


The  best  age  for  admission  is  between  eight  and  twelve  years. 

The  institution  is  not  intended  for  epileptic  nor  for  insane  chil- 
dren, nor  for  those  who  are  incurably  hydrocephalic  or  paralytic. 
None  such  will  be  retained,  to  the  exclusion  of  more  improvable 
subjects. 

Children  must  come  well  provided  with  plain,  strong  clothing, 
and  stout  shoes  for  walking  in  any  weather.  These  must  be  re- 
newed as  often  as  is  necessary,  at  the  expense  of  the  applicants. 
Those  who  tear  and  destroy  their  clothing  must  be  provided  with 
garments  made  expressly  for  them,  and  of  such  form  and  texture 
as  not  to  be  easily  torn. 

Sufficient  surety  will  be  required  for  the  clothing  of  the  pupils, 
for  their  board  and  care  in  vacation  and  for  their  removal  when- 
ever they  may  be  discharged. 

The  children  of  indigent  parents  in  Massachusetts  can  secure 
gratuitous  admission  in  accordance  with  the  law.  For  others,  a 
charge  will  be  made  proportionate  to  the  means  of  the  parents  and 
the  trouble  and  cost  of  treating  them.* 

Persons  applying  for  admission  of  children  must  fill  out  certain 
blanks,  copies  of  which  will  be  forwarded  to  any  address  on  appli- 
cation. 

For  further  particulars,  apply  in  person  or  by  letter  to  the 
Superintendent, 

DR.  ASBURY  G.  SMITH. 


*  Indigent  pupils  from  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  and  Rhode  Island  can 
secure  gratuitous  admission  by  application  to  the  Governors  of  their  respective 
States,  proper  blanks  for  which  will  be  furnished  by  applying  to  the  Superin- 
tendent as  above. 
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RULES  AND  REGULATIONS. 


Trustees.— A  meeting  of  the  trustees  shall  be  held  quarterly. 

Quorum.  —  The  presence  of  three  members  shall  constitute  a 
quorum. 

Visiting  Committee.  —  The  trustees  in  turn  visit  the  institution, 
one  each  week,  and  meet  quarterly  at  the  school. 

The  trustee  making  the  weekly  visit  shall  examine  the  state  of 
the  institution  ;  the  condition,  etc.,  of  the  pupils,  and  of  all  the 
rooms  in  the  establishment ;  and  receive  and  examine  any  report 
of  the  superintendent,  and  make  a  record  of  his  visit  and  im- 
pressions. 

He  may  report  on  the  state  and  condition  of  the  institution  at 
any  quarter^  meeting  of  the  trustees. 

Auditors. — Two  auditors  shall  be  appointed  annually.  They 
shall  examine  all  the  accounts  of  the  institution  and  treasurer. 
They  shall  aid  the  treasurer  in  the  investment  of  any  funds 
belonging  to  the  institution  ;  and  no  money  shall  be  paid  out  by 
the  treasurer  without  their  order. 

Superintendent.  —  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  superintendent 
to  reside  at,  and  give  his  whole  time  to  the  service  of,  the  insti- 
tution.* 

He  shall  select  and  employ  all  subordinate  officers,  teachers,  as- 
sistants, and  servants  of  the  institution,  subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  executive  committee,  and  shall  consult  the  executive  committee 
before  making  an}'  material  changes  in  the  administration  of  the 
institution. 

He  shall  have  the  general  superintendence  of  the  whole  institu- 
tion, and  have  charge  of  all  the  pupils,  and  direct  and  control  all 
the  persons  therein,  subject  to  the  regulation  of  the  trustees. 

*  This  rule  is  suspended  for  the  present. 
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lie  shall  regulate  the  diet,  regimen,  exercises,  and  employments, 
and  the  whole  course  of  the  education  and  training,  of  the  pupils. 

He  shall,  from  time  to  time,  give  to  all  persons  employed  in  the 
institution  such  instructions  as  he  shall  deem  best  to  cany  into 
operation  all  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  same  ;  and  he  shall 
cause  such  rules  and  regulations  to  be  strictly  and  faithfully  exe- 
cuted. 

He  shall  make  a  record  of  the  name,  age,  and  condition,  parent- 
age, and  probable  cause  of  deflciency,  of  each  pupil,  and  of  all  the 
circumstances  that  may  illustrate  his  or  her  condition  or  character ; 
and  also  keep  a  record,  from  time  to  time,  of  the  progress  of  each 
one. 

He  shall  purchase  fuel,  provisions,  stores,  and  furniture,  and 
shall  be  responsible  for  the  safe-keeping  and  expenditure  thereof; 
provided,  however,  that,  if  the  trustees  think  it  best  to  appoint  a 
steward,  he  shall  perform  these  duties  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
superintendent. 

He  shall  collect  and  receive  all  the  mone3's  due  from  the  pupils 
and  deposit  the  same  with  the  treasurer. 

He  shall  keep  a  separate  account  wdth  each  one  of  the  pupils, 
or  with  the  parents  or  guardians, of  such  of  the  pupils  as  are  not 
beneficiaries  of  Massachusetts,  charging  them  with  all  expenses  of 
board,  instruction,  .  etc.,  and  with  all  the  money  expended  for 
clothing  and  other  necessaries,  or  proper  indulgences. 

He  shall  make  quarterly  reports  to  the  trustees  of  the  condition 
of  the  institution,  and  make  such  suggestions  as  he  may  think  the 
interests  of  the  institution  require. 

He  shall  prepare,  for  the  trustees  and  the  corporation,  an  annual 
report ;  in  which  he  will  show  the  histoiy,  progress,  and  condition 
of  the  institution,  and  the  success  of  the  attempts  to  educate  and 
improve  the  feeble-minded  youth. 

The  teachers,  assistants,  and  pupils  will  be  under  the  immediate 
direction  of  the  superintendent,  and  no  orders  shall  be  given  to 
them  except  through  him. 

No  officer,  assistant,  or  pupil  can  absent  himself  from  the  insti- 
tution without  the  permission  of  the  superintendent. 

The  hours  for  work,  fur  exercise,  for  study,  and  for  recreation, 
being  established  by  the  superintendent,  each  teacher,  assistant, 
and  pupil  will  be  expected  to  conform  strictly  to  them. 

Matron.  —  The  matron,  under  the  direction  of  the  superintend- 
ent, shall  have  charge  of  the  house. 

She  shall  enforce  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  trustees,  and 
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see  that  order  and  good  conduct  prevail  in  every  part  of  the  estab- 
lishment. 

If  improper  conduct  is  observed  in  any  subordinate  or  inmate, 
she  slnill  report  the  same  to  the  superintendent. 

Visitors.  — Persons  may  visit  the  institution  under  such  regula- 
tions as  the  trustees  and  superintendent  shall  establish. 

Tobacco.  —  The  use  of  tobacco,  either  in  smoking  or  otherwise, 
is  prohibited  in  the  institution. 

Beneficiaries.  —  Candidates  for  admission  must  be  over  six 
years  of  age. 

The}'  must  be  provided  with  suitable  changes  of  raiment  for 
winter  and  summer,  and  especially  with  thick  shoes  or  boots. 

The  boys  must  have  at  least  six  good  cotton  shirts,  three  night- 
shirts, and  six  pairs  of  socks  or  stockings  ;  two  coats  or  jackets, 
two  pairs  of  trousers,  two  waistcoats  and  an  overcoat,  two  pairs 
of  shoes  or  boots,  six  pocket-handkerchiefs,  and  a  good  cap  or  hat. 

The  girls  must  be  provided  with  the  same  quantity  of  linen, 
and  with  three  gowns  and  three  night-dresses.  The  clothing  must 
all  be  of  good,  serviceable  material. 

It  must  be  renewed  from  time  to  time,  as  ma}''  be  necessary,  by 
the  parents ;  anything  more  than  common  mending  will  not  be 
done  at  the  expense  of  the  institution. 

All  the  articles  of  clothing  must  be  marked  with  the  name  of  the 
owner  —  at  full  length. 

Pupils  not  Beneficiaries.  —  Any  suitable  person  may  be 
admitted  to  the  institution,  on  presenting  to  the  superintendent 
sufficient  evidence  of  fitness  for  it,  on  such  terms  as  he  or  the 
trustees  shall  determine,  according  to  the  responsibilities  and 
difficulties  in  each  case.  Payments  are  to  be  made  quarterly  in 
advance,  or  sufficient  security  therefor  given. 

Private  pupils  must  be  provided  with  at  least  two  decent  suits 
of  clothing,  and  sufficient  changes  of  garments  of  all  kinds  for 
winter  and  also  summer. 

They  will  be  required  to  observe  strictby  all  the  rules  ai  d 
regulations  of  the  institution. 
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NOTICE. 


The  school  is  situated  at  723  Eighth  Street,  South  Boston,  and 
may  be  reached  by  takiDg  any  horse-car  of  the  South  Boston  line, 
and  getting  off  at  M  Street.  Visitors  are  admitted  on  Thursdays, 
at  eleven  o'clock  a.m. 


Owing  to  the  limited  means  of  many  of  the  pupils,  they  are  often 
in  need  of  clothing,  as  the  school  has  but  a  small  fund  which  it  can 
apply  for  the  purpose.  Contributions  of  clothing,  or  material  there- 
for, suitable  for  children  between  the  ages  of  eight  and  eighteen,  will 
be  gladly  received,  and  may  be  sent  directly  to  the  school  at  our 
expense,  or  will  be  sent  for  by  the  superintendent,  if  notified. 


Further  contributions  of  all  sorts  of  material  for  the  industrial 
work  of  the  pupils  will  be  gratefully  received  and  put  to  good  uses. 
Articles  such  as  remnants  and  scraps  of  silks,  worsteds,  prints, 
flannels,  carpets  old  and  new,  rags  suitable  for  rugs,  and  the  like, 
are  in  great  demand  and  none  too  many  can  be  given  us. 

A  visit  to  the  school  is  urged  upon  all  interested  in  this  noble 
charity. 
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Commnntoedtlr  ai  IHassarbuaetts. 


Massachusetts  School  foe  the  Feeble-Mixded, 
Bostox,  October  28,  1886. 

Hon.  Henry  B.  Peirce,  Secretary  of  State. 

Dear  Sir  :  —  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  to  you  a  copy 
of  the  Thirty-ninth  Annual  Report  of  this  institution,  for 
the  use  of  His  Excellency  the  Governor  and  of  the  Legis- 
lature. 

Yours  respectfully, 

W.  W.  SWAN, 

Secretary. 


TRUSTEES  FOR   1886-87. 


President. 
SAMUEL   ELIOT. 


Vice-President. 
JOHN   CUMMINGS. 


Treasurer. 
FREDERICK  W.  G.  MAY. 


Secretary. 
W.  W.  SWAN. 


Auditors. 


GEORGE  G.  TARBELL. 


CHAS.  E.  WYMAN. 


Trustees 


ELISHA  S.  CONVERSE, 
JOHN  CUMMINGS, 
J.   S.  DAMRELL, 
SAMUEL  ELIOT, 
SAMUEL  HOAR, 
E.  G.  PORTER, 
LEVERETT  SALTONSTALL, 
W.  W.   SWAN,   . 
GEORGE  G.  TARBELL,   . 
JAMES  M.  TROTTER,      . 
ERSKINE  WARDEN, 


Malden. 

WOBURN. 

Boston. 

Boston. 

Concord. 

Lexington. 

Newton. 

Boston. 

Boston. 

Hyde  Park. 

Waltham. 


State  Board  of  Visitors  ex  officio. 

GOVERNOR,  LIEUTENANT-GOVERNOR,  SECRETARY  OF  STATE, 
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TRUSTEES'  REPORT. 


Massachusetts  School  tor  the  Feeble-Minded, 
Boston,  Oct.  28,  1886. 
To  the  Corporation. 

The  Trustees  respectfully  submit  their  Aunual 
Report  for  the  year  ending  September  30,  1886. 

The  events  are  few  in  the  mere  administration  of 
our  trust  for  the  past  year  which  require  mention. 

It  is  a  repetition  of  the  story  of  many  previous 
years, —  of  much  good  accomplished  with  little 
money,  and  chiefly  due  to  the  devoted  service  of 
those  to  whom  we  intrust  our  wards  for  care  and 
instruction, —  of  slow  but  steady  improvement  on 
the  part  of  the  pupils, —  and  of  humane  custody  of 
those  who  cannot  be  classed  as  pupils. 

The  statistics  of  the  institution. are  fully  given  in 
the  accompanying  reports  of  Treasurer  and  Super- 
intendent. From  them  it  will  be  seen  that  we  have 
sheltered  and  trained  an  average  of  148  inmates 
through  the  year,  about  the  same  number  as  for 
the  past  three  or  four  years,  at  an  annual  cost  of 
$202.31  per  capita,  —  that  we  have  not  materially 
increased  our  numbers,  because  we  have  room  for 
no  more. 
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"We  would  gratefully  record  a  gift  to  the  institu- 
tion, by  Miss  Matilda  Goddard,  of  the  sum  of  one 
thousand  dollars,  to  be  added  to  the  "  In  Memoriam 
Nathaniel  Redman  "  fund. 

One  event  of  the  greatest  moment  to  the  institu- 
tion, can  be  placed  to  the  credit  of  1886.  We  are 
no  longer  a  pauper  institution.  The  parent  who 
puts  his  child  here  for  education,  even  though 
he  be  unable  to  pay  for  that  education,  is  no  more 
pauperized  than  if  he  sent  that  child  to  any  of  the 
public  schools  in  the  State. 

An  act  of  the  Legislature,  approved  by  the  Gov- 
ernor, restores  the  school  to  its  rightful  place  among 
the  educational  institutions  of  the  State,  from  which 
it  had  been  driven  by  the  unfortunate  legislation  of 
1883. 

The  committees  of  the  Legislature  who  visited  the 
school,  and  to  whom  our  petition  was  last  winter 
referred,  gave  it  their  careful  attention,  and  after 
patient  hearings,  unanimously  reported  the  bill 
which,  without  material  modification,  became  the 
law,  a  copy  of  which  is  appended  to  this  report. 

The  State  recognizes  the  educational  character  of 
this  school,  —  that  we  train  and  educate  a  large  pro- 
portion of  our  pupils  to  be  more  useful,  self-helpful 
and  unobjectionable  members  of  society. 

The  law  makes  provision  for  the  support  of  those 
being  thus  trained,  and  has  placed  the  institution 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Board  of  Education,  of 
which  the  Governor  himself  is  chairman. 

It  also  recognizes  the  fact  that  there  are  a  certain 
number  of  imbeciles  incapable  of  improvement,  or 
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capable  of  so  little  that  it  is  not  worth  while  to  class 
them  as  pupils,  who  have  no  home  or  friends,  but 
who  must,  by  reason  of  their  great  deficiencies  and 
peculiar  dangers,  be  humanely  cared  for  in  an  asy- 
lum, and  the  law  specifies  how  it  shall  be  done. 

Our  brief  experience  with  the  law  already  shows 
us  its  great  advantages,  but  it  remains  for  the  com- 
ing Legislature  to  make  an  appropriation  which  shall 
enable  us  to  carry  out  the  full  intent  of  the  law,  and 
to  respond  to  the  piteous  appeals  and  imperative 
demands  now  pressing  us. 

The  last  Annual  Report  contains  a  summary  of 
the  work  accomplished  by  the  institution  since  its 
establishment  and  of  the  motives  and  aims  of  those 
who  have  directed  it.  We  would  earnestly  ask  your 
attention  to  that  report,  and  to  the  principles  so 
nobly  stated  in  the  twenty-eighth  report,  the  last 
report  of  Dr.  S.  G.  Howe,  to  whose  enthusiasm  the 
early  founding  of  the  school  was  due  and  who  was 
its  guiding  spirit  for  so  many  years.  As  such  sum- 
maries of  our  past  are  so  readily  available  we  will  at 
this  time  consider  only  the  needs  of  the  institution 
for  the  immediate  future. 

For  many  years  we  have  been  struggling  along  in 
these  old  buildings,  with  an  economy  amounting 
almost  to  parsimony,  spending  grudgingly  for  re- 
pairs only  so  much  as  was  absolutely  necessary  to 
keep  the  buildings  in  decent  condition. 

Six  years  ago,  out  of  our  savings  and  the  small 
profits  on  our  paying  pupils,  we  put  up  one  wooden 
building,  confessedly  temporary,  which,  with  the 
farm  house  at  Dover,  enabled   us   to  increase   the 
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number  of  pupils  about  fifty  per  cent.  Four  years 
ago  the  addition  of  one  new  school-room  and  some 
alterations  in  the  custodial  wards  enabled  us  to  make 
a  still  further  slight  increase,  but  since  then  we  have 
had  no  room  for  any  material  increase,  —  this  year 
averaging  only  four  more  than  last  year.  The 
Superintendent  reports  that  there  are  seventy-three 
applicants  awaiting  admission.  Some  radical  steps 
must  at  once  be  taken  to  provide  for  them. 

We  have  been  criticised,  very  properly,  by  an 
officer  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  for  our 
apparent  neglect  to  carry  out  the  evident  intent 
of  the  law,  but  having  no  funds  for  building,  our 
hands  were  tied. 

During  the  four  months  since  the  passage  of  the 
new  law,  the  board  of  Trustees  and  its  executive 
committee  have  often  and  earnestly  considered  the 
problem.  At  its  final  meeting,  it  has  voted  to  make 
a  still  further  temporary  provision  for  a  portion  of 
the  applicants  now  waiting,  and  to  advise  the  corpo- 
ration to  represent  to  the  coming  Legislature  the 
urgent  need  of  an  appropriation  for  new  and  perma- 
nent buildings. 

Our  present  buildings  are  worn  out.  Most  of 
them  have  been  repaired  and  re-repaired  until  they 
are  now  beyond  economical  alteration  or  repair, 
though  a  fresh  coat  of  paint  on  the  outside  and  a 
little  wall-paper  on  the  inside  keep  up  a  semblance 
of  respectability  before  the  world. 

In  the  main  building  and  in  the  school  building, 
with  the  exception  of  the  one  new  school-room,  there 
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is,  from  attic  to  cellar,  hardly  a  sound  floor,  wall  or 
ceiling. 

A.  report  has  recently  been  made  to  the  Trustees, 
at  the  instance  of  the  Inspector  of  Buildings  of  the 
city  of  Boston,  which  finds  many  and  serious  faults 
with  our  plumbing,  and  drainage.  Specifying  these 
defects  in  detail  that  report  adds,  "  We  find  the  work 
in  the  buildings  done  by  the  old  system  of  plumbing. 
It  has  none  of  the  recent  improvements  required  by 
the  city  of  Boston.  We  would  recommend  a  gen- 
eral overhauling  of  the  work,  with  a  view  to  placing 
it  in  a  sanitary  condition." 

To  add  new  buildings,  good  or  poor,  upon  this 
present  confessed  temporary  plan  is  only  to  perpetu- 
ate what  we  know  to  be  faulty. 

Dr.  Howe,  in  his  Eleventh  Report  for  1858,  when 
there  were  only  63  pupils,  while  asking  for  an 
appropriation  to  finish  and  furnish  the  buildings  as 
they  then  were,  says  :  "  No  extension  is  contem- 
plated ^  nor  indeed  could  well  be  made,  in  the  present 
location." 

What  would  he  think  of  134  children  present  to- 
day in  the  same  location? 

A  member  of  one  of  the  legislative  committees 
who  visited  us  last  winter,  after  speaking  warmly, 
even  enthusiastically,  of  the  work  he  saw  done  here, 
said,  "  but  the  buildings  are  not  a  credit  to  Massa- 
chusetts." He  stated  the  case  altogether  too 
mildly. 

Let  us  take  a  view  of  ourselves  from  an  outside 
standpoint.  We  have  at  hand  the  often  wished  for 
power  to  see  ourselves  as  others  see  us.     Let  us  use 
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it  for  a  moment,  even  though  the  view  may  not  be 
flattering1. 

At  the  Twelfth  National  Conference  of  Charities 
held  in  Washington,  1885,  a  report  was  made  of  the 
nature  and  amount  of  the  provision  which  had  been 
made  by  the  various  States  for  the  care  and  instruc- 
tion of  their  feeble-minded. 

Of  our  institution,  the  report  says  :  "  The  build- 
ings are  of  frame,  closely  built  on  an  acre  of  ground, 
and  too  suggestive  of  a  serious  liability  to  fire  and 
the  close  contact  of  a  crowding  neighborhood  to 
please  the  critical  visitor."  If  this  could  be  said  by 
a  critic  who  is  one  of  our  warmest  friends,  what 
would  the  unfriendly  critic  say  who  knew  the  still 
greater  defects  of  our  buildings,  or  the  fact  that  our 
66  boys  at  the  school  have  a  space  for  playground 
less  than  eleven  rods  square,  —  about  half  of  which 
space  is  taken  for  laundry  purposes  on  pleasant  days, 
—  or  of  the  good  reasons  there  are  for  our  ever- 
present  dread  of  fire? 

The  same  report  refers  to  the  act  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Legislature,  which  established  the  first  State 
institution  in  America,  and  goes  on  to  say:  ""We 
naturally  turn  to  the  old  Commonwealth  for  a  lead 
in  all  reformatory  and  social  movements,  but  in  the 
organization  of  institutions  for  the  feeble-minded  it 
has  been  distanced  by  several  other  States." 

The  report  further  gives  some  statistics.  The  date 
to  which  these  were  figured  up  is  not  given,  but, 
assuming  it  to  be  1885,  the  figures  relating  to  the 
four  longest  established  State  institutions,  placed 
in  tabular  form,  would  stand  approximately  thus:  — 
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Of  Pennsylvania  the  statement  is  made  that,  "in 
addition  to  this,  private  benevolence  has  bestowed 
upon  it  sums  nearly  equal,  a  portion  of  which  is 
invested  in  an  endowment  fund  which  now  amounts 
to  $80,000,"  so  that  the  above  figures  do  not  nec- 
essarily give  the  exact  proportions  of  cost  of 
buildings   and  current  expenses  in  that   State. 

Of  Ohio  it  should  be  stated  that  a  disastrous 
fire  in  1881  caused  about  one-third  of  its  large 
amount  appropriated  for  buildings. 

Massachusetts  at  its  school  has  about  two  and 
one-half  acres  of  land,  New  York  has  47,  Penn- 
sylvania 110,  Ohio  190  acres  and  rents  2C0  more. 

In  a  certain  way  we  may  get  a  little  comfort  even 
out  of  this  exhibit,  by  saying  that  we  have  cared 
more  for  the  character  of  the  work  done  than  for  the 
style  of  the  buildings  we  did  it  in,  —  and  this  is  true, 
for  our  bitterest  critic  will  admit  our  standard  of 
work  to  be  as  high  as  the  highest.  But  the  amount 
of  work  we  have  been  able  to  do  falls  far  short  of 
what  has  been  demanded  of  us.  And  the  fact 
remains,  that  most  of  our  buildings  are  now  not 
worthy  of  the  name. 

And  what  better  condition  could  be  expected 
when  it  is  remembered  that  most  of  our  buildings 
were  originally  old  buildings  ;  that  they  were  re- 
paired liberally  at  the  outset,  a  third  of  a  century 
ago,  but  sparingly  of  late  years;  that  several  addi- 
tions were  made  during  the  first  twenty  years,  but 
that  not  a  dollar  has  been  appropriated  by  the  Leg- 
islature  for  additional  buildings,  and    only  $15,000 
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for  repairs  and  alterations,  since  1869,  a  period  of 
seventeen  years. 

For  these  reasons  and  because  of  the  urgent 
demands  of  many  applicants,  the  time  has  now  come 
for  Massachusetts  to  make  suitable  provision  for 
its  school. 

Let  us  briefly  consider  what  "suitable  provision" 
is.  At  the  eleventh  annual  session  of  the  Confer- 
ence of  Charities  at  St.  Louis,  a  report  on  this 
subject  was  made  by  Dr.  I.  ]S\  Kerlin,  the  able  and 
experienced  Superintendent  of  the  Pennsylvania  In- 
stitution.    There  is  no  higher  authority. 

He  discusses  the  obligation  of  society  to  its 
defective  members.  He  assumes,  by  reason  of  their 
thirty  years  of  existence  and  steady  growth,  that 
American  institutions  for  feeble-minded  have 
passed  the  experimental  period,  and  that  when 
States  shall  proceed  to  legislate  for  these  defec- 
tives, it  will  be  done  on  a  permanent  basis.  He 
then  goes  on  to  describe  how  a  suitable  institution 
should  be  planned,  "  somewhat  as  follows  "  :  — 

1 .  Central  buildings  for  the  school  and  industrial  departments, 
in  the  rear  of  which,  or  near  at  hand,  should  be  located  the  shops. 

2.  A  separate  building,  not  too  remote,  for  a  nursery  depart- 
ment, with  such  special  arrangement  of  dormitories,  day-rooms, 
and  conveniences  as  the  infirm  character  of  the  children  committed 
to  it  may  require. 

3.  Other  more  remote  buildings  for  the  asylum  department, 
with  arrangements  to  correspond  for  the  necessities  of  both  care 
and  training. 

4.  Provision  should  eventually  be  made  for  colonizing  lads  as 
they  grow  into  manhood  in  properly  arranged  and  located  houses 
as  farmers,  gardeners,  dairy  help,  etc. 
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5.  Other  smaller  structures,  erected  as  the  demand  requires, 
might  be  devoted  to  the  grouping  of  pay-patients,  if  the  sentiment 
of  the  State  would  justify  this.  Or,  at  all  events,  such  separated 
cottages  would  be  useful  for  the  lodgment  of  cases  requiring 
unusual  attention  and  isolation. 

All  of  the  above  would  constitute  a  general  asylum  or  institution 
for  the  idiotic  and  feeble-minded  of  the  State,  and  should  be  located 
point  accessible  to  a  city  or  town  of  considerable  size  and  on 
a  well-watered  and  productive  farm. 

However  limited  in  capacity,  it  should  have  at  least  fifty  acres  of 
good  land  devoted  to  garden  and  pleasure  grounds,  and  more  in 
proportion  :  the  proposed  growth  and  the  special  location.  An 
abundance  of  pure  water  is  a  desideratum,  and  means  should  be 
provided  for  raising  it  to  reservoirs  that  will  supply  the  highest 
part  of  the  building  with  an  amount  equal  at  least  to  fifty  gallons 
per  inmate  per  diem.  The  appointments  of  the  institution  should 
be  as  homelike  as  possible,  attractive  and  roomy  without  extrava- 
The  general  dormitories  of  the  schools  and  educational 
department  should  be  arranged  to  accommodate  from  fourteen  to 
sixteen  or  twenty,  and  there  should  be  a  few  separate  and  small 
rooms  for  single  cases  requiring  special  care.  Adjoining  the  larger 
dormitories  should  be  small  communicating  chambers  for  attendants, 
:rs.  etc. 

Those  buildings  devoted  to  the   asylum  department  should  be 

planned  to  secure  an  abundance  of  sunlight  and  air  without  obstruc- 

oartitions.  with  great  liberality  of  floor  space,  and  be  located 

me  distance  from  the  other  departments,  —  say  from  one-half 

to  three-quarters  of  a  mile. 

Large  space  must  be  allowed  in  the  principal  buildings  for  day- 
rooms,  in  each  of  which  not  over  twenty  or  thirty  should  collect. 
The   school-rooms  should  be  of  similar   size  and  limitation.     At 

-:.  five  hundred  cubic  feet  of  air  per  inmate  should  be  appor- 
tioned to  these  rooms.  Ample  clothes  rooms  are  likewise  necessary 
on  all  the  floors  and  accessible  to  the  dormitories.  Very  liberal 
ramodations  of  lavatory  and  water-closets  are  imperative,  for 
the  reason  that  habit-training  in  personal  cleanliness  is  one  of  the 
most   obvious  requirements.     A  large  calisthenium  or  drill  floor, 
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and  an  audience  room  that  shall  fully  accommodate  at  one  sitting 
all  the  children   and  employes,  are  indispensable   to  the  pe: 
institution. 

The  first  story  should  be  completely  above  ground,  and 
height  of  ceiling  and  abundance  of  glass  and  doors  that  cheerful- 
and  purity  of  air  would  be  actually  secured. 

The  building  should  not  be  over  three  stories  in  height,  those  of 
the  asylum  department  not  over  two  stories.     Basement  stories  of 
low  ceilings  and  partly  underground  or  closely  embanked  are  h:_ 
objectionable  places  for  day-rooms  for  feeble-minded  children.    T_e 
floors  should  be  laid  in  the  very  best  manner  of  the  best  materials, 
the  joints  filled  and  the  whole  oiled  or  painted  or  otherwise  ren  " 
impervious  to  dirt  and  soil.     Those  of  bath-room3.  water-;"  usets, 
etc..  should  be  made  of  granolith  or  other  material  that  will  not 
absorb  moisture.     The  stairways  should  always  be  of  iron,  stone, 
or  other  indestructible  material,  ample  in  size  and  number,  of  e 
tread  and  rise,  and  convenient  of  access,  to  aflbrd  ready  egres-  in 
case  of  accident  or  fire. 

The  most  modern  and  best  approved  methods  of  ventilation, 
heating,  drainage,  sewerage,  etc.,  should  be  adopted. 

The  general  grounds  of  the  institution  should  be  hedged  or 
fenced  to  keep  off  improper  intrusion,  but  be  freely  used  by  the 
inmates  for  walking  exercise  and  work.  Large  and  convenient 
play-areas  should  be  provided  for  the  various  classes,  and  asphalt 
or  other  pavements  be  laid  in  those  provided  for  the  lower  grades. 

This  description  of  a  desirable  environment  is 
but  a  repetition  of  that  given  by  Dr.  Kerlin  years 
ago,  at  one  of  the  early  meetings  of  the  association 
of  Superintendents  of  American  Institutions  for  the 
Feeble-Minded,  and  the  intervening  years  of  expe- 
rience seem  to  have  confirmed  the  wisdom  of  those 
views. 

Our  own  Dr.  Howe,  in  his  "  third  and  final  "  report 
of  the  experimental  school  in  Massachusetts,  says 
that  u  A  school  for  idiots  should  be  In  a  spacious  and 
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commodious  building,  and  in  the  count 

provided  with  sufficient  land  for  agricultural  pur- 

■  recent  public  speech  the  honore  rnor 

of  our  Commonwealth  has  taken  oc 
a  few  of  the  thir  _  a  1 1  -saehus 

>Jn   three   jean  nlarging   and 

increasing  the  accommodations  fo:  ;ind 

protection  and   reform: :.:  die    unfortunates  in 

our  midst,"*  and  it  aggregated  in  t:  e  than 

r  .  "  This  was       er  and  above  the  ordinary 

eafle      I:  was  not  for  current  exj  :  for  the 

support  of  the  unfortunate,  the  blind,  the  insane  or 
the  feeble-minded,   but  for  exceptional   claims,   for 
buildings,  —  and  he  mentioned  this  not  boastfully, 
not  as  evidence  of  how  much  we  had  done,  not  e 
r4ai mintr  that  we  had  done  all  that  might  be  d 
bnt  idenee  that   ~~ e    honor  all   :  -    of 

L:_ -.: ...-.-  .  ~'_  -t  ~r  ;:  :-  - ".. t '. :•:.:   ::. :.   e:  :r.:~::: .  .".::5 
the  interests  of  the  people  are  well  guarded. 

That  the  claims  of  the  feeble-minded  whose  in 
ests  ire  have  in  trust  have  not  been  fully  recognized, 
ie    we  be£  atireJy    ora    vwn  fault,  inasmuch 

we  li   wbm  A  pressed  them  upon  the  attention  of 
LrrUlature. 

I  it  our  time  has  now  come.     Hm   St :tr  will  not 
cease  guard  the  in  of   all    her    c 

especially  of   those  who  cannot   plead    their  own 

1         a,  their   advocates   and  guardians,  be  more 
active  henceforth.      O^  hat    has   been 

granted  by  the  Legislature  in  floe    ^tate  for  similar 
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purposes  in  the  last  three  years  would  in  the  next 
three  give  us  suitable  buildings  for  our  school 
department,  so  planned  as  to  adm  jmmetrieal 

enlargement  as  the  future  may  demand,  leaving 
the  present  buildings  and  grounds  to  be  occupied 
by  the  custodial  or  asylum  department,  until  such 
time,  probably  in  the  near  future,  when  the  land  can 
be  sold  for  all  that  the  land  and  buildings  have  cost, 
and  the  whole  establishment  removed  to  the  country. 

L  :  us  not  be  misunderstood-  This  Board  of 
Trustees  has  no  desire  to  increase  its  responsibili- 
ties by  enlarging  its  establishment,  but  iz  s  to 
obey  the  law,  and  it  must  take  cognizance  of  the 
numerous  and  imperative  demands  for  admission. 
It  does  wish  to  provide  decently  and  suitably  for 
th:se  — '_-_:—  ::  n~s:  : ":-:  rive. 

Z :  believes  most  fully  in  the  principles  enunciated 
frequently  in  annual  reports  from  the  founding  of 
the  school,  that  the  policy  of  the  State  and  the 
school  should  not  be  to  give  a  life  asylum  to  large 
numbers,  but  after  educating  and  training  them 
during  the  educational  period,  to  return  the  im- 
proved and  harmless  ones  to  their  friends  and 
_.:::.:;;-.  :"_;::  ::.r  "; ;.:  f.ri.  ::  their  «v  "  :  ~ij 
fall  where  it  belongs. 

The  eighth  report  of  Dr.  Howe  stales  it  broad- 
thus :  •  •  I :  she  ol  1  be  borne  in  min  1   fck  at      -   kblish- 
menta  congregating  for  life  per-::-  Damon 

infirmity  can  be  warranted  only  by  stern  nee  ess  ty 
that  they  would  be  evils,     nless  warding  oiF  what 
~~  :  : :/_.  r    : :   r:   e^ils." 
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therefore  keep  at  public  expense  only  those  who 
have  no  home  or  friends  able  to  safely  protect  them, 
and  who  would  elsewhere  be  a  public  charge,  —  but 
to  the  school  department  we  should  admit,  during 
school  age,  every  feeble-minded  child  capable  of 
improvement  by  instruction  adapted  to  its  needs, 
which  is  the  birth-right  of  every  child,  whether  of 
strong  or  feeble  mind,  born  under  a  Government 
whose  corner  stone  is  its  free  public  school. 

.Respectfully  submitted, 

ELISHA  S.  CONVERSE, 
JOHN  CUMMINGS, 
J.  S.  DAMRELL, 
SAMUEL  ELIOT, 
SAMUEL  HOAR, 
E.  G.  PORTER, 
LEVERETT   SALTONSTALL, 
W.  W.  SWAN, 
GEO.  G.  TARBELL, 
JAMES  M.  TROTTER, 

ERSKINE  WARDEN, 

Trustees. 
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REPORT    OF  THE   SUPERINTENDENT 

For  the  Year  ending  Sept.  30,  1886. 


To  the  Trustees  of  the  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-Minded. 

Gentlemen: — I  herewith  present  the  following 
report  for  the  year  ending  Sept.  30,  1886 :  — 

Number  of  pupils  present  Sept.  30,  1885, 140 

(Boys,  80  ;  girls,  60.) 

Number  of  pupils  present  Sept.  30,  1886, 151 

(Boys,  83 ;  girls,  68.) 

Admitted  during  the  year,        ...                 ....  41 

Discharged  during  the  year, 30 

Average  number  present  during  the  year, 148 

Private  pupils  now  present, 15 

School  beneficiaries  of  Massachusetts, 62 

Custodial  cases  supported  by  State, .18 

Custodial  cases  supported  by  cities  and  towns,       ....  39 

Beneficiaries  of  other  New  England  States, 17 

Of  the  30  discharged,  6  died,  2  were  removed  by 
parents  because  ill,  6  were  sent  to  other  institutions, 
1  was  sent  out  of  the  State  by  the  Board  of  Health, 
Lunacy  and  Charity,  1  was  removed  by  the  Over- 
seers of  the  Poor,  2  were  removed  because  unim- 
provable, and  12  were  taken  home  by  parents  or 
friends  in  a  more  or  less  improved  condition. 

There  have  been  during  the  year  120  applications 
for  admission,  28  of  whom  have  been  admitted,  19 
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have  withdrawn  or  have  been  dropped  or  declined, 
and  73  still  await  admission.  Of  this  73,  24  are 
probably  school  cases,  35  custodial  cases,  and  the 
other  14  are  yet  undecided. 

Besides  the  above,  there  were  many  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year  dropped  because  custodial  cases 
and  some  others  withdrawn  because  no  encourage- 
ment was  given  them. 

The  health  of  the  inmates  has  been  on  the  whole 
excellent  throughout  the  year.  There  was  one  death 
of  a  feeble  boy  from  typhoid  fever  early  in  the  year, 
and  in  June  we  had  a  few  cases  of  diphtheria,  one 
of  which  proved  fatal.  Three  other  deaths  were 
of  feeble  children  who  very  gradually  gave  out 
because  of  their  generally  defective  physical  condi- 
tion, and  one  other  occurred  from  convulsions. 

On  account  of  our  small  sick  room,  a  tent  has 
been  utilized  through  the  summer  as  a  hospital  with 
success. 

We  can  report  general  progress  in  all  branches  of 
our  work. 

The  schools  and  school  work  continue  to  improve. 
The  larger  boys  and  girls  have  been  separated  in  the 
school-rooms  and  the  plan  of  work  is  so  arranged 
that  the  pupils  may  receive  the  principal  intellectual 
training  in  the  forenoons  and  the  industrial  and 
physical  training  in  the  afternoons. 

The  character  of  the  custodial  department  has 
been  much  improved  by  the  introduction  of  teach- 
ing and  training  on  the  ward. 

The  farm  has  been  put  in  a  flourishing  condition 
and  the  number  of  boys  increased. 
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The  event  of  the  year  has  been  the  passage  of  a 
new  law.  By  the  classification  of  inmates  according 
to  this  law  there  were,  Sept.  30,  1886,  62  school  ben- 
eficiaries of  this  Commonwealth,  32  private  pupils 
and  beneficiaries  of  other  New  England  States,  18 
custodial  cases  supported  by  Massachusetts  and  39 
supported  by  cities  and  towns. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

ASBURY  G.   SMITH, 

Sup.eri7iieyident. 
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ANALYSIS   OF  EXPENDITURES 

For  Yeau  ending  Sept.  30,  1886. 


Meat,  25,224  lbs.,        . 

Fish,  3,330  lbs., 

§2,288  88 
259  96 

Butter,  3,593  lbs.,       . 

Rice,  sago,  etc., 

Flour  and  meal,          . 

690  46 
139  48 
994  40 

Vegetables, 

609  72 

Fruit 

149  93 

Milk,  39,156  qts.,        . 

Sugar,  7,324  lbs., 

Tea,  174  lbs., 

2,101  67 

483  75 

61  91 

Coffee,  1,448  lbs.,       . 

Chocolate,  120  lbs.,     .        .        .   .     . 

Groceries, 

215  88 

39  60 

352  13 

Gas, 

Oil, 

437  50 
14  37 

Coal, 

Wood, 

2,082  76 
23  00 

Sundry  articles  of  consumption,  ice, 
Hardware, 

etc., 

184  15 
253  95 

Bedding  and  table  linen,   . 
Furniture, 

632  57 
565  13 

Mending,  thread,  etc., 

213  64 

Superintendence  and  instruction, 
Domestic  services, 

4,893  13 
.     5,326  22 

Extra  labor,  nurses,  etc.,    . 

156  71 

Expenses  of  quarterly  meetings, 
Removing  sick,  .... 

29  50 
20  18 

Car  tickets,  travel,  etc., 

Laundry, 

Shop 

Stationery,          .... 
Postage, 

113  22 

140  25 

83  35 

99  74 

44  93 

School  materials,  books,  papers,  etc 
Tuning  pianos,  .... 

J 

327  90 
13  00 
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Printing  extra  reports,  etc., 
Medicine  and  medical  supplies, 
Water  tax,  .... 

Boiler  insurance, 

Ordinary  construction  and  repairs, 
Sundries,  expresses,  etc.,  . 
Clothing  expenses  to  be  refunded, 

Stable, 

Team, 

Grain  and  hay  for  farm,    . 

Stock,  

Tools, 

Fertilizer,  seeds,  vines,  etc  , 
Farm  street  tickets,    . 


$105  25 

96 

60 

136  30 

30  00 

3,493 

60 

172 

77 

942 

14 

65 

49 

391 

00 

551 

70 

520 

25 

86 

00 

171 

07 

79 

12 

$30,884  35 

APPENDIX. 


Massachusetts  School  for  Feeble-Minded, 
Oct.  25,  1886. 

Samuel  Eliot,  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

Dear  Sir  :  — Herewith  is  the  account  of  my  methods  of 

instruction  with  the  boy  Dennis,  which  you  asked  me  to 

write  out  for  you.  Yours,  respectfully, 

L.  J.  S. 


On  the  13th  of  April,  1885,  there  came  to  my  school- 
room a  boy  named  Dennis,  thirteen  years  of  age,  an  active 
little  fellow,  with  a  happy  face  and  pleasing  ways. 

His  application  papers  stated  that  he  knew  nothing  of 
reading,  writing  or  arithmetic ;  that  he  had  been  in  attend- 
ance at  school  for  some  time,  yet  could  not  be  taught,  and 
that  he  was  color-blind.  Nothing  in  his  appearance  indi- 
cated such  mental  deficiency,  yet  here  was  a  boy  incapable 
even  of  telling  his  ABC. 

All  previous  methods  which  I  had  used  successfully  Avith 
other  children  were  too  abstract  for  his  peculiar  brain  to 
grasp.  I  then  resorted  to  teaching  the  alphabet  by  objects, 
beginning  with  the  letter  o,  and  showing  him  a  ring,  telling 
him  I  would  give  it  the  name  of  a  letter,  and  that  name 
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should  be  o.  He  took  the  idea  at  once,  and  hereafter  the 
ring  letter  was  o.  The  letter  i  he  learned  very  quickly  as 
the  eye  letter.  The  next  letter  was  the  chair  letter,  the 
name  for  h;  the  next  a  saw-horse,  x.  The  letter  a  was 
a  man;  v  was  a  point,  b  was  a  bee,  and  q  the  Chinaman's 
back  hair.  With  some  letters  I  thought  it  best  to  give  him 
the  name  of  some  object,  the  sound  of  which  as  he  spoke  it 
would  convey  the  name  of  the  letter  to  his  mind.  The  letter 
I,  for  instance,  I  told  him  was  a  little  girl  whose  name  was 
Ella  Jones,  and  in  connection  with  the  girl's  name  I  told 
him  a  story,  and  the  letter  I  seemed  fixed  in  his  mind.  The 
next  day  he  came  to  school  with  his  face  radiant,  saying, 
"I've  got  the  new  letter,  teacher."  "Well,  what  is  it?" 
said  I,  and,  to  my  dismay,  he  replied  in  the  happiest  man- 
ner, "Ann  Maria  Jones"  "Oh,  Dennis!"  I  said,  "but 
what  is  the  letter?"  and  he  quickly  replied,  to  my  surprise, 
"  l."  I  saw  then  that  sound  conveyed  little  idea  to  his 
mind,  and  that  I  must  always  present  some  object  to  which 
he  could  fasten  the  name  of  the  letter. 

Next,  I  placed  before  him  printed  slips  containing  the 
names  of  school-room  objects ;  these  he  learned  at  once. 
When  I  asked  him  what  b-o-x  spelled  he  seemed  to  have  no 
idea  ;  but  if  I  said  "  what  does  bee,  ring,  saw-horse  spell?" 
he  pointed  quickly  to  the  printed  word  and  then  to  the  cor- 
responding object. 

Little  by  little  the  object  bee  was  changed  to  the  letter  b, 
the  ring  was  changed  to  o  and  the  saw-horse  to  x ;  and  so, 
in  time,  all  the  letter-objects  seemed  to  vanish  from  his 
mind  and  only  the  letters  remained. 

Next  came  the  lesson  of  color ;  and  again  all  usual 
methods  failed. 

The  statement  of  his  parents  that  he  was  color-blind 
seemed  quite  correct,  but  one  day  the  thought  occurred  to 
me  that  if  some  uncommon  object  could  be  presented  to  his 
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mind,  to  which  some  meaning  more  than  the  color  itself 
could  be  attached,  he  might  grasp  the  color.  I  took  some 
large  paper  dolls,  handsomely  dressed  in  bright  colors,  and 
it  being  early  spring-time,  gave  to  each  doll  the  name  of  a 
flower  which  corresponded  to  the  color  of  the  doll's  dress, 
at  the  same  time  showing  him  a  picture  of  the  flower,  e.g., 
the  doll  dressed  in  bright  yellow  was  given  the  name  of 
Buttercup,  and  beside  it  was  placed  the  picture  of  the  flower. 
We  talked  of  Buttercup  and  her  beautiful  yellow  dress 
many  times.  Again  and  again  was  the  lesson  repeated,  and 
soon  he  was  able  to  find  objects  in  the  room  of  the  same 
color  by  placing  the  doll  beside  the  object  and  comparing 
the  color ;  but  he  was  long  uncertain  of  the  color  without 
placing  the  doll  beside  it.  Little  by  little  I  could  see  that 
he  was  getting  a  hold  upon  the  color.  One  day  he  discov- 
ered in  the  border  of  a  handkerchief  a  yellow  stripe,  —  the 
color  he  recognized,  but  not  the  name,  and  only  by  placing 
the  doll  beside  it  could  he  get  the  name.  One  day,  after 
looking  for  some  time  at  a  familiar  object  beside  which  he  had 
placed  the  doll  many  times,  he  asked,  "Is  that  yellow?" 
Surely  he  was  learning  color,  and  I  felt  that  by  and  by  he 
would  find  the  color  and  the  name  in  some  new  object  and 
without  the  assistance  of  doll  or  teacher.  So,  indeed,  one 
morning,  as  he  came  in  from  recess,  he  brought  me  a  dande- 
lion, saying  it  was  his  color,  and  in  reply  to  my  question, 
"What  color?"  he  said  '■'Yellow"  Thus  his  first  color 
lesson  was  learned.  On  showing  him  the  yellow-dressed 
doll  and  the  buttercup  picture,  his  face  told  of  his  disappoint- 
ment in  the  flower  ;  but  what  matter  ?  He  knew  the  color 
and  the  name  of  it.  In  time  he  learned  the  name  of  the 
dandelion,  while  the  buttercup  he  found  later. 

The  next  color  lesson  was  red,  and  the  doll  in  the  red 
dress  was  named  Geranium,  a  plant  which  I  had  given  to 
him,  and  which  was  in  full  bloom. 
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The  next  was  green,  and  the  doll  in  the  green  dress  was 
the  leaf  of  his  own  red  geranium,  which  he  so  fondly  cared 
for.  The  doll  in  blue  was  Bluebell ;  while  the  one  in  white, 
with  the  broad  yellow  sash,  was  Daisy.  The  plan  had 
worked,  and  not  only  were  the  primary  and  secondary  colors 
learned,  but  the  dark  and  light  shades  of  each  color  as  well ; 
and  the  flower  pictures  interested  him  so  deeply  that  he 
learned  easily  to  recognize  the  real  flowers. 

The  promise  of  a  watch  had  made  him  eager  to  learn  to 
tell  time.  He  learned  the  hours  quickly  in  various  ways  ; 
by  counting  from  one  to  twelve  ;  from  their  location  ;  and 
from  some  use  of  his  alphabet.  Thus,  with  the  short  hand 
the  top  of  the  clock  was  always  twelve,  and  the  bottom,  six  : 
the  pointed  letter  was  always  live,  while  the  sawhorse  was 
ten.  Many  times  each  day  were  they  repeated  till  he  knew 
them  perfectly.  Then  the  mystery  of  the  Jong  hand  must 
be  solved,  but  this  seemed  quite  beyond  his  comprehension. 
Again  and  again  he  tried  to  remember  that  when  the  Ions 
hand  pointed  to  I.,  it  had  passed  over  five  minutes,  but  all 
in  vain.  He  had  learned  to  count  five,  ten.  fifteen,  twenty, 
etc.,  in  concert  exercise  with  other  children,  but  he  was 
unable  to  apply  his  countiug  to  the  dial.  So  again,  the  first 
principle,  the  object,  must  be  revived,  and  for  this  his 
hauds,  feet,  and  head  were  used.  One  of  his  hands  was 
live,  and  when  the  long  hand  of  the  clock  pointed  to  the 
first  figure  on  the  right  of  XII.  it  meant  his  hand,  and  was 
five  minutes  past  the  hour.  He  studied  the  five  minutes  past 
every  hour  until  he  was  sure  of  it.  When  the  long  hand 
pointed  to  II.  it  meant  his  other  hand,  which  was  ten  ;  one 
foot  was  fifteen,  the  other  foot  twenty,  and  his  head  twenty- 
five.  The  same  rule  held  good  for  the  figures  on  either  side 
of  XII.,  only  that  on  the  right  side  of  XII.,  with  the 
figures  as  far  as  VI.,  the  band  meant  past  the  hour,  while  on 
the  left  side  of  XII.,  before  or  to  the  hour.     The  top  figure 
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(XII.;  was  always  "o'clock"  with  the  long  hand,  and   the 
bottom  figure  (VI. ;  was  always  "  half-past,"  he-cause  the  hand 
had  reached  half-way  around  the   dial.     Three  mor.' 
when  I  placed  the  hands  of  the  dial  at  10.25,  and  asked  him 
the  time,  he  would  indicate,  by  motions,  with  one  hand  for 
five,  two  hands  for  ten,  two  hands  and  one  foot   for 
two  hands  and  two  feet  for  twenty,  and  two  hands,  two  feet 
and  head  for  ticenty-five,  numbering  each  one  in  order,  and 
saying  "  twenty-five  minutes  ;  "  then  saying  "  right  side  of 
twelve  is  past,"  and  "  sawhorse  is  ten."    After  all  this  men- 
tal and  bodily   exercise,  he  would  shout  out  in  the  most 
satisfied  manner,  "twenty-five  minutes  past  ten."     In  two 
weeks  after  I  had  begun  this  object  method  with  the  minute 
hand,  he  had  mastered  it  thoroughly,  and  could  tell  time  by 
any   clock    or  watch,    usually    with    accuracy,    but   alw 
accompanied  by  reckoning  with  his  hands  and  feet.     T<  - 
he  tells  the  time  very  quickly  without  any  computation  by 
figures  or  objects. 

He  has  begun  reading  in  Webb's  Word  Method,  which  he 
has  taken  up  with  great  interest :  and  he  is  able  to  copy 
short  sentences  both  in  writing  and  printing,  and  to  write  a 
few  simple  words  without  a  copy.  By  means  of  buttons 
and  blocks,  he  is  able  to  do  understanding^  simple  sums  in 
addition,  while  the  object  lessons  that  he  has  studied  from 
charts,  etc.,  afford  him  constant  pleasure  and  instruction. 
His  memory  is  good :  his  ability  for  location  is  well-de- 
veloped ;  and  judging  from  such  improvement  as  has  been 
made  there  seems  no  reason  why  he  should  not  continue  to 
learn  much  more. 
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[1S50,  Chap.  150] 


AN  ACT  to  incorporate  the  Massachusetts  School  for  Idiotic 
and  Feeble-Minded  Youth. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  in  General  Court 
assembled,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  same,  as  follows  : 

Si  1.     S.    G.   Howe,  Samuel  May.  Stephen  Fairbanks, 

their  associates  and  successors,  are  hereby  made  a  corporation,  by 
the  name  of  the  Massachusetts  School  for  Idiotic  and  Feeble- 
Minded  Youth,  for  the  purpose  of  training  and  teaching  such  per- 
sons, with  all  the  powers  and  privileges  and  subject  to  all  the 
duties,  restrictions  and  liabilities  set  forth  in  the  thirty-eighth  and 
forty-fourth  chapters  of  the  Revised  Statutes. 

Sect.  2.  Said  corporation  may  hold,  for  the  purposes  aforesaid, 
real  estate  not  exceeding  in  value  one  hundred  thousand  dollars 
and  personal  estate  the  income  of  which  shall  not  exceed  ten  thou- 
sand dollars.     [Approved  by  the  Governor  April  4.  1850. 


[In  the  year  1861.] 

RESOLVES  concerning  Idiotic  Children. 

Resolved,  That  there  be  paid,  annually,  out  of  the  treasury  of 
the  Commonwealth,  to  the  treasurer  of  the  Massachusetts  School 
for  Teaching  and  Training  Idiotic  and  Feeble-Minded  Youth,  the 
sr.rn  of  five  thousand  dollars,  to  be  devoted  to  teachiug  and  training 
indigent  idiotic  children  belonging  to  this  Commonwealth  :  provided, 
that  the  board  of  trustees,  having  the  direction  of  said  institution, 
shall  be  composed  of  twelve  persons,  four  of  whom  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  governor  and  council ;  and  provided,  that  the 
governor,  lieutenant-governor,  secretary  of  state,  president  of  the 
senate,  speaker  of  the  house,  and  the  two  chaplains,  shall  consti- 
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tute  a  board  of  visitors,  whose  doty  it  shall  be  to  visit  and  inspect 
said  institution  as  often  as  they  see  fit ;  to  examine  the  by-laws  and 
regulations  enacted  by  the  corporation,  and  generally,  to  see  that 
the  object  of  said  institution  is  carried  into  effect :  and  provided, 
further,  that  said  institution  shall  gratuitously  receive  and  educate 
thirty  idiotic  persons,  to  be  designated  by  the  governor ;  and 
provided,  further,  that  other  applicants  of  proper  age  and  condition, 
children  of  inhabitants  of  this  Commonwealth,  who  are  not  wealthy, 
shall  be  received  at  a  charge  not  exceeding  the  actual  average 
of  the  inmates ;  and  provided,  further,  that  the  members  of  the 
legislature,  for  the  time  being,  shall  be,  ex  officio,  visitors  of  the 
institution,  and  have  the  privilege,  during  the  sessions,  of  inspect- 
ing the  same. 

Resolved,  That  the  governor  be  authorized  annually  to  draw  his 
wan-ant  for  the  sum  of  five  thousand  dollars,  in  four  equal  quarterly 
payments  of  twelve  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  each,  in  favor  of  the 
treasurer  of  the  Massachusetts  School  for  Teaching  and  Training 
Idiotic  and  Feeble-Minded  Youth,  whenever  he  shall  have  satis- 
factory evidence  that  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  foregoing 
resolve  have  been  fulfilled.  [Approved  by  the  Governor  April  30. 
1851. 


RESOLVE  in  favor  of  the  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachu- 
setts Asylum  for  the  Blind,  and  of  the  Massachusetts  School 
for  Idiotic  and  Peeble-Minded  Youth. 

Resolved,  That  the  trustees  of  the  Perkins  Institution  and  Massa- 
chusetts Asylum  for  the  Blind,  or  the  trustees  of  the  Massachusetts 
School  for  Idiotic  and  Feeble-Minded  Youth,  may  charge  for  receiv- 
ing and  educating  indigent  persons  and  the  children  of  indigent 
persons,  designated  by  the  governor  to  be  received  by  them  accord- 
ing to  law,  such  price  by  the  week  for  each  State  beneficiary  as 
they  may  determine,  with  the  approval  of  the  governor,  the  amount 
to  be  fixed,  in  each  case,  with  reference  to  the  ability  of  such  indi- 
gent person,  or  the  parents  of  such  child,  towards  the  expense  of 
his  education  and  support.     [Approved  March  24.  1850. 


RESOLVE  in  favor  of  the  Massachusetts  School  for  Idiotic 
and  Feeble-Minded  Youtlu 

Resolved,  That  the  sum  allowed  to  the  treasurer  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts School  for  Idiotic  and  Feeble-Minded  Youth,  according  to 
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chapter  forty-four  of  the  resolves  of  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and 
fifty-one,  be  increased  to  the  sura  of  nine  thousand  dollars,  which 
shall  be  used  and  applied  according  to  the  conditions  of  said  forty- 
fourth  chapter  ;  provided,  that  the  said  institution  shall  gratuitously 
ve  and  educate  twenty-five  idiotic  persons,  to  be  designated 
by  the  governor  in  addition  to  the  number  provided  for  in  the  sai  1 
forty-fourth  chapter;  and  provided,  further,  that  six  of  the  trustees 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  governor  and  council.  [Approved  by  the 
Governor  March  21.  1861. 


1863. 

[Resolves,  Chap.  21.] 

RESOLVE  in  favor  of  the  Massachusetts  School  for  Idiotic 
and  Feeble-Minded  Youth. 

Resolved.  That  there  be  allowed  and  paid  out  of  the  treasury 
of  the  Commonwealth,  to  the  trustees  of  the  Massachusetts  School 
for  Idiotic  and  Feeble-Minded  Youth  at  South  Boston,  the  further 
sum  of  three  thousand  dollars  to  meet  the  necessary  current  ex- 
penses of  that  institution.     {Approved  March  21,  1865. 


1866. 

"Resolves,  Chap.  34.] 
A  further  sum  of  $3,000  for  current  expenses  allowed. 


1867. 

[Resolves.  Chap.  31.] 
Additional  allowance  of  $6,000  for  current  expenses. 


1868. 

"Resolves,  Chap.  43.] 
Additional  allowance  of  $6,000  for  current  expenses. 
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1869. 

[Resolves,  Chap.  9.] 
Additional  allowance  of  $7,500  for  current  expenses. 


1870. 

[Acts,  Chap.  191.] 
A-n  appropriation  of  $18,500. 


1871. 

[Acts,  Chap.  22.] 
An  appropriation  of  $16,500. 


1872. 

[Acts,  Chap.  9.] 
An  appropriation  of  $16,500. 


1873. 

[Acts,  Chap.  32.] 
An   appropriation  of  $16,500. 


IS  74. 

[Resolves,  Chap.  IS.] 


Resolved.  That  there  be  allowed  and  paid  to  the  Massachusetts 
School  for  Idiotic  and  Feeble-Minded  Youth  the  sum  of  twenty-five 
hundred   dollars   for   sundry  repairs,   and   one   thousand   dollars 
annually  in  addition  to  the  sum  now  authorized.     [Approved  A 
I,  1674. 
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1875. 

[Resolves,  Chap.  22.] 

Additional  allowance  of  $2,500  to  meet  increased  wants  of 

the  School. 


1876. 

[Acts,  Chap.  91.] 
An  appropriation  of  $17,500. 


1877. 

Appropriations  amounting  to  $23,000. 


1878. 

[Acts,  Chap.  14.] 
An  appropriation  of  $17,500. 

[Resolves,  Chap.  9.] 
Additional  allowance  of  $2,500  for  current  expenses. 

[Acts,  Chap.  126.] 

AN  ACT  to  authorize  the  appointment  of  Trustees  for  the 
Massachusetts  School  for  Idiotic  and  Feeble-Minded  Youth. 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  as  follows\: 

Section  1.  The  offices  of  the  trustees  heretofore  appointed 
under  chapter  forty-four  of  the  resolves  of  the  year  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  fifty-one,  and  chapter  twenty-six  of  the  resolves  of  the 
3rear  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-one,  relating  to  the  Massachusetts 
School  for  Idiotic  and  Feeble-Minded  Youth,  shall  cease  and 
determine  on  the  appointment  of  trustees  under  the  provisions  of 
this  act. 

Sect.  2.  The  governor  shall,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  council,  appoint  six  persons  to  be  trustees,  on  the  part  of  the 
state,  of  the  Massachusetts  School  for  Idiotic  and  Feeble-Minded 
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Youth,  who  shall  hold   their  offices  for  three  ye:irs  ;  provided,  that 

the  terms  of  the  six  first  appointed  shall  be  so  arranged  that  the 
terms  of  two  shall  expire  in  one  year,  two  in  two  years,  and  two 
in  three  years  ;  and  the  vacaneies  so  arising,  as  well  as  all  vacan- 
cies occurring  otherwise  in  the  office  of  trustees  appointed  under 
this  act,  shall  be  filled  by  the  governor,  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  council. 

Sect.  3.     This  act  shall  take  effect  on  the  first  day  of  July  next. 
[Approved  April  9,  1878. 


1879. 

[Acts,  Chaps.  36  and  281.] 
Appropriations  amounting  to  $17,500. 


1880. 

[Acts,  Chap.  104.] 
An  appropriation  of  $17,500. 


1881. 

[Acts,  Chap.  4.] 
An  appropriation  of  $17,500. 


1882. 
Appropriations  amounting  to  $22,000. 


1883. 

[Acts,  Chap.  22.] 

An  Appropriation  of  $17,500. 

[Laws  and  Resolves,  Chap.  239.] 

Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-Minded. 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  as  folloivs: 

Section  1.     The  name  of  the  Massachusetts  School  for  Idiotic 
and  Feeble-Minded  Youth  is  hereby  changed  to  the  k<  Massachusetts 
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School  for  the  Feehle-Minded,"  and  there  shall  be  established  as  a 
department  thereof  an  asylum  for  idiots  who  are  beyond  the  school 
age.  or  are  not  capable  of  being  benefited  by  school  instruction. 
The  corporation  and  trustees  of  said  school  shall  have  and  exercise 
the  same  powers,  and  be  subject  to  the  same  duties  with  respect  to 
said  asylum,  except  as  hereinafter  provided,  which  they  now  have 
exercise  or  are  subject  to  concerning  said  school. 

Sect.  2.  Pupils  hitherto  received  and  maintained  in  said  Massa- 
chusetts School  for  Idiotic  and  Feeble-Minded  Youth  shall  be  snp- 
d  in  the  buildings  and  on  the  grounds  of  said  institution, 
wherever  located,  and  maybe  classified  in  such  departments  as  the 
trustees  shall  see  fit.  such  support  to  be  at  the  expense  of  persons 
liable  for  their  maintenance  ;  but  if  they  have  no  property  or 
kindred  able  to  support  them,  the  price  of  such  support  shall  be 
pnii  quarterly  by  the  city  or  town  in  which  they  have  a  settlement, 
such  price  being  hereby  fixed  at  the  same  rate  now  or  hereafter  to 
be  established  for  the  support  of  state,  city  and  town  paupers  in 
state  luuatic  hospitals  :  and.  if  they  have  no  settlement  within  the 
Commonwealth,  the  state  shall  maintain  them  as  at  present  :  but 
iu  special  cases  pupils  having  a  settlement  may  be  maintained  at 
the  expense  of  the  Commonwealth,  or  from  the  funds  belonging  to 
the  institution,  at  the  discretion  of  the  trustees. 

Sect.  3.  From  and  after  the  first  day  of  January,  in  the  }"ear 
eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-four,  the  charges  for  the  support  of 
pupils  and  other  inmates  of  said  Massachusetts  School  for  the 
le-Minded  shall  be  paid  quarterly,  as  follows  :  —  For  those 
having  known  settlements,  either  by  the  person  bound  to  pay,  or 
by  the  place  in  which  such  pupils  or  inmates  had  their  settlement 
at  the  time  of  their  admission,  unless  other  sufficient  security 
is  taken  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  trustees  for  such  support ;  for 
idiots  not  having  known  settlements  in  this  Commonwealth  the 
charges  shall  be  paid  by  the  Commonwealth,  and  the  same  may 
afterwards  be  recovered  by  the  treasurer  of  the  Commonwealth,  of 
the  idiots  themselves,  if  of  sufficient  ability  to  pay  the  same,  or  of 
any  person  or  kindred  bound  by  law  to  maintain  them,  or  of  the 
place  of  their  settlement,  if  any  such  is  ascertained  ;  and  if  any 
such  place  or  person  refuses  to  pay  such  charges  or  such  sum  as 
may  be  charged  and  due,  for  thirty  days  after  the  same  has  been 
demanded  in  writing  by  the  treasurer,  of  the  mayor  and  aldermen 
of  the  city,  or  of  the  selectmen  of  the  town,  or  of  the  person  liable 
therefor,  the  same,  with  interest  from  the  time  of  such  demand, 
may  be  recovered  for  the  use  of  said  school,  in  an  action  to  be 
instituted  by  the  district  attorneys,  or  other  prosecuting  officers, 
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in  the  name  of  the  treasurer,  against  such  delinquent  city,  town  or 
person. 

Sect.  4.  Every  city  or  town  paying  the  expenses  for  the  sup- 
port or  removal  of  an  idiot  admitted  to  said  Massachusetts  School 
for  the  Feeble-Minded  shall  have  like  rights  and  remedies  to 
recover  the  full  amount  thereof,  with  interest  and  costs,  of  the 
place  of  his  settlement,  as  if  such  expenses  had  been  incurred  in 
the  ordinary  support  of  the  idiot ;  and  the  idiot,  if  of  sufficient 
ability  to  pay  the  same,  and  any  kindred  bound  by  law  to  main- 
tain him,  shall  be  liable  for  all  such  expenses  paid  by  a  city  or 
town  in  either  case. 

Sect  5.  "When  it  is  made  to  appear  upon  application  in  writing 
to  a  judge  of  a  probate  or  municipal  court,  that  a  person  is  idiotic, 
and  a  fit  subject  for  said  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble- 
Minded,  such  judge  may  send  such  person  to  said  institution,  upon 
an  order  of  commitment,  accompanied  by  the  certificate  of  a  phy- 
sician who  is  a  graduate  of  some  legally  organized  medical  college, 
and  has  practised  three  years  in  the  Commonwealth,  that  such 
person  is  a  suitable  subject  for  said  institution,  and  is  not  insane  : 
provided,  that  such  order  of  commitment  shall  be  directed  to  the 
trustees  of  said  institution,  who  shall  be  at  liberty  to  receive  the 
person  committed,  or  to  send  him  to  his  own  home,  or  to  the  state 
almshouse,  or  to  the  place  of  his  settlement,  if,  in  their  judgment, 
he  ought  not  to  be  received  into  the  institution. 

Sect.  6.  The  trustees  of  the  said  school  for  the  feeble-minded 
may  receive  and  discharge  pupils  at  their  discretion,  and  may  at 
any  time  discharge  any  pupil  or  other  inmate,  and  cause  him  to  be 
removed,  either  to  his  home,  or  to  the  place  of  his  settlement,  or 
to  the  state  almshouse  ;  and  they  may  also  allow  any  inmate  to  be 
absent  on  a  visit  for  a  period  not  exceeding  three  months.  They 
may  admit  state  pupils  upon  special  conditions,  from  this  Common- 
wealth or  from  any  other  state  or  province  :  provided,  that  the 
number  of  such  special  state  pupils  supported  by  this  Common- 
wealth shall  not  exceed  fifty-five  at  any  one  time.  All  accounts 
for  the  support  of  pupils  by  the  Commonwealth,  under  the  provi- 
sions of  this  act,  shall,  after  they  have  been  approved  by  the  board 
of  health,  lunacy  and  charity,  be  presented  to  the  auditor  and  paid 
from  the  treasury. 

Sect.  7.  Section  twenty-eight  of  chapter  eighty-six  of  the  Public 
Statutes,  and  so  much  of  section  fifty-six  of  chapter  eighty-seven 
of  the  Public  Statutes,  and  so  much  of  chapter  twenty-six  of  the 
resolves  of  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-one,  chapter  nine 
of  the  resolves  of  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  sixly-niue,  and 
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chapter  eighteen  of  the  resolves  of  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and 
seventy-four  as  relates  to  the  payment  of  money,  and  all  other  acts 
and  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  herewith  are  hereby  repealed. 

[The  foregoing  was  laid  before  the  Governor  on  the  fourth  day  of 
June,  1883,  and  after  five  days  it  had  the  "  force  of  a  law,"  as  pre- 
scribed by  the  Constitution ,  as  it  was  not  returned  by  him  ivith  his 
objections  within  that  time.~\ 


1884. 

[Acts,  Chap.  10.] 


Miscellaneous  Charitable:  "For  the  support  of  state  pau- 
pers and  special  pupils  in  the  Massachusetts  School  for 
the  Feeble-Minded,  a  sum  not  exceeding  $17,500." 


[Acts,  Chap.  88.] 

AN  ACT  requiring  notice  to  authorities  of  cities  and  towns 
upon  application  for  commitment  or  admission  to  the 
Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-Minded. 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,   as  follows : 

Section  1.  Whoever  applies  for  the  commitment  or  for  the 
admission  of  a  pupil  or  an  idiot  to  the  Massachusetts  School  for 
the  Feeble-Minded,  under  the  provisions  of  chapter  two  hundred 
and  thirtj'-nine  of  the  acts  of  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty- 
three,  shall  first  give  notice  in  writing  to  the  mayor,  or  one  or 
more  of  the  selectmen  of  the  place  where  the  pupil  or  idiot  resides, 
of  his  intention  to  make  such  application  ;  and  satisfactory  evidence 
that  such  notice  has  been  given  shall  be  produced  to  the  judge  in 
cases  of  commitment. 

Sect.  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  passage.  [Approved 
March  18,  1884. 


1885. 

[Acts,  Chap.  9.] 


Miscellaneous  Charitable  Expenses:  "For  the  support  of 
state  paupers  and  special  pupils  in  the  Massachusetts 
School  for  the  Feeble-Minded,  a  sum  not  exceeding 
$15,000." 
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1880. 

[Acts,  Chap.  298.] 

AN   ACT   concerning   the    Massachusetts     School    for    the 
Feeble-Minded. 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  as  follows : 

Section  1.  The  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-Minded  shall 
establish  and  maintain  two  departments,  one  for  the  instruction 
and  education  of  feeble-minded  persons  who  are  within  the  school 
age  or  who  in  the  judgment  of  the  trustees  thereof  are  capable  of 
being  benefited  by  school  instruction,  to  be  known  as  the  school 
department ;  and  one  for  the  care  and  custody  of  those  feeble- 
minded persons  who  are  beyond  the  school  age  or  are  not  capa- 
ble of  being  benefited  by  school  instruction,  to  be  known  as  the 
custodial  department. 

Sect.  2.  The  persons  who  have  been  or  who  hereafter  may 
be  received  by  said  corporation,  shall  from  time  to  time  be  classi- 
fied in  and  between  said  departments  as  the  trustees  shall  see  fit, 
and  the  trustees  may  receive  and  discharge  pupils  at  their  dis- 
cretion, and  may  at  any  time  discharge  any  pupil  or  other  inmate 
and  cause  him  to  be  removed  either  to  his  home  or  to  the  place  of 
his  settlement  or  to  the  custody  of  the  state  board  of  lunac}'  and 
charity,  and  the}7  may  also  allow  any  inmate  to  be  absent  on  a 
visit  for  a  period  not  exceeding  three  months,  and  the  liability 
of  any  person  or  place  to  said  corporation  for  the  support  of 
such  inmate  shall  not  be  suspended  by  reason  of  such  absence 
unless  such  inmate  shall  during  such  period  become  a  charge  to 
the  state  elsewhere. 

Sect.  3.  Said  corporation  shall  gratuitously  receive,  maintain 
and  educate  in  the  school  department  such  indigent  feeble-minded 
persons  from  this  Commonwealth  as  shall  be  designated  b}'  the 
governor  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  secretary  of  the  state 
board  of  education.  Special  pupils  may  be  received  from  any 
other  state  or  province  at  a  charge  not  less  than  three  hundred 
dollars  per  annum.  The  trustees  may  also  at  their  discretion 
receive,  maintain  and  educate,  except  in  the  custodial  depart- 
ment, other  feeble-minded  persons  either  gratuitously  or  upon 
such  terms  as  they  majr  determine. 

Sect.  4.  There  shall  be  allowed  and  paid  annually  out  of  the 
treasury  of  the  Commonwealth  the  sum  of  twenty  thousand  dollars 
to  the  treasurer  of  the  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-Minded 
for  the  use  of  said  school  in  equal  quarterly  instalments,  commenc- 
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ing  on  the  first  day  of  Jul}',  in  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and 
eighty-six. 

Sect.  5.  When  it  is  made  to  appear  upon  application  in 
writing  to  a  judge  of  a  probate  court  that  a  person  is  a  fit 
subject  for  the  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-Minded,  such 
judge  may  commit  such  person  to  said  institution  by  an  order  of 
committment  directed  to  the  trustees  thereof,  accompanied  by  the 
certificate  of  a  physician  who  is  a  graduate  of  some  legally 
organized  medical  college  and  has  practised  three  years  in  this 
Commonwealth,  that  such  person  is  a  suitable  subject  for  said 
institution.  The  fees  of  the  judge  for  hearing  and  determining 
the  application  shall  be  three  dollars,  and  in  cases  where  he  is 
required  to  go  from  his  office  or  place  of  business  to  attend  such 
hearing,  an  additional  fee  of  one  dollar  and  all  necessary  expen- 
ses of  travel,  to  be  paid  upon  the  certificate  of  the  judge  by  the 
treasurer  of  the  count}-  in  which  such  hearing  was  had. 

Sect.  6.  A  person  applying  for  the  commitment  of  a  feeble- 
minded person  under  the  provisions  of  section  five  of  this  chapter 
shall  first  give  notice  in  writing  to  the  mayor,  or  one  of  the 
selectmen  of  the  place  where  such  feeble-minded  person  resides,  of 
his  intention  to  make  such  application,  and  satisfactory  evidence 
that  such  notice  has  been  given  shall  be  produced  to  the  judge  and 
accompany  the  order  of  commitment.  - 

Sect.  7.  The  charges  for  the  support  of  inmates  in  the  custo- 
dial department  of  the  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble- 
Minded  shall  be  three  dollars  and  twenty-five  cents  a  week  for 
each  person,  and  shall  be  paid  quarterly  as  follows :  For  those  not 
having  known  settlements  in  the  Commonwealth,  by  the  Common- 
wealth, and  the  same  ma}'  afterwards  be  recovered  by  the  treasurer 
of  the  Commonwealth,  of  the  feeble-minded  person  themselves,  if 
of  sufficient  ability  to  pay  the  same,  or  of  any  person  or  kindred 
bound  by  law  to  maintain  them,  or  of  the  place  of  their  settlement 
if  any  such  is  ascertained  ;  for  those  having  known  settlements  in 
this  Commonwealth,  either  by  the  persons  bound  to  pay  or  by  the 
place  in  which  such  inmates  had  their  settlement  at  the  time  of 
their  admission,  unless  other  sufficient  security  is  taken  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  trustees  for  such  support.  If  any  person  or 
place  refuses  or  neglects  to  pa}'  such  charges,  or  such  sums  as  may 
be  charged  and  due  for  the  removal  of  an  inmate  whom  the 
trustees  afe  authorized  by  law  to  remove,  for  thirty  days  after  the 
same  has  been  demanded  in  writing  by  the  treasurer  of  the  insti- 
tution, of  the  mayor  and  aldermen  of  the  city,  or  of  the  selectmen 
of  the  town,  or  of  the  person  liable  therefor,  the  same  with  interest 
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from  the  time  of  such  demand  ma}*  be  recovered  for  the  use  of  the 
institution  in   an  action  of  contract  in  the  name  of  the  treasurer  of 

the  institution  against  such  delinquent  city,  town  or  person,  and 
the  district-attorneys  or  other  prosecuting  officers  shall  bring  any 
of  the  actions  authorized  by  this  section  when  requested. 

Sect.  8.  Every  city  or  town  paying  the  charges  and  expenses 
for  the  support  or  removal  of  a  feeble-minded  person  admitted  to 
said  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-Minded  shall  have  like 
rights  and  remedies  to  recover  the  full  amount  thereof  with  interest 
and  costs  of  the  place  of  his  settlement,  or  of  the  feeble-minded 
person  himself  if  of  sufficient  ability  to  pay,  or  of  any  person  bound 
by  law  to  maintain  him,  as  if  such  charges  and  expenses  had  been 
incurred  in  the  ordinary  support  of  such  feeble-minded  person. 

Sect.  9.  The  trustees  of  the  Massachusetts  School  for  the 
Feeble-Minded  shall  annually  prepare  and  send  to  the  board  of 
education  a  written  or  printed  report  of  its  proceedings,  income 
and  expenditures,  properly  classified,  for  the  year  ending  on  the 
thirtieth  clay  of  September,  stating  the  sum  appropriated  by  the 
Commonwealth,  the  sum  expended  under  said  appropriation, 
the  whole  number  and  the  average  number  of  inmates,  the 
number  and  salaries  of  officers  and  persons  employed,  and  such 
other  information  as  the  board  may  require,  and  shall  also  once  in 
three  months  make  a  report  to  said  board  stating  the  number  of 
inmates  received  and  the  number  discharged  during  the  preceding 
three  months,  also  the  whole  number  then  in  the  institution,  and 
the  number  of  beneficiaries  supported  by  the  Commonwealth, 
together  with  such  other  information  as  the  board  ma}*  require. 

Sect.  10.  The  state  board  of  lunacy  and  charity  ma}*  from  time 
to  time  transfer  from  the  state  almshouse,  state  workhouse,  state 
primary  school  or  either  of  the  state  lunatic  hospitals,  to  the  Mass- 
achusetts School  for  the  Feeble-Minded  any  inmate  whose  condi- 
tion would  be  benefited  by  such  transfer,  upon  the  certificate  of  a 
physician  that  such  person  is  a  suitable  subject  for  said  institution. 
All  accounts  for  the  support  of  inmates  in  the  custodial  department 
of  said  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-Minded  by  the  Com- 
monwealth under  this  act  shall,  after  they  have  been  approved  by 
the  board  of  lunacy  and  charity,  be  presented  to  the  auditor  and 
paid  from  the  treasury. 

Sect.  11.  Said  corporation  may  hold  for  the  purpose  aforesaid 
real  estate  not  exceeding  in  value  two  hundred  thousand  dollars, 
as  well  as  the  personal  estate  now  authorized  by  law. 

Sect.  12.  Chapter  two  hundred  and  thirty-nine  of  the  acts  of 
the   year    eighteen    hundred   and   eighty-three,   except   so  much 
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thereof  as  authorizes  a  change  of  the  name  of  said  school,  and 
chapter  eighty-eight  of  the  acts  of  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and 
eighty-four,  and  all  acts  or  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  herewith,  are 
hereby  repealed.  Said  repeal  shall  not  affect  any  act  done,  or  any 
right  accrued,  or  any  cause  of  action,  or  any  suit  or  proceeding 
had  or  commenced  in  a  civil  case,  or  any  commitment  made, 
before  the  repeal  takes  effect 

Sect.  13.     This  act  shall  take  effect  on  the  first  day  of  July 
next.     [Approved  June  18,  1886. 
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TEEMS   OF  ADMISSIOX. 


The  best  age  for  admission  is  between  eight  and  twelve  years. 

The  institution  is  not  intended  for  epileptic  nor  for  insane  chil- 
dren, nor  for  those  who  are  incurably  hydrocephalic  or  paralytic. 
None  such  will  be  retained,  to  the  exclusion  of  more  improvable 
subjects. 

Children  must  come  well  provided  with  plain,  strong  clothing, 
and  stout  shoes  for  walking  in  any  weather.  These  will  be  re- 
newed as  often  as  is  necessary,  at  the  expense  of  the  applicants. 
Those  who  tear  and  destroy  their  clothing  must  be  provided  with 
garments  made  expressly  for  them,  and  of  such  form  and  texture 
as  not  to  be  easily  torn. 

Sufficient  surety  will  be  required  for  the  clothing  of  the  pupils 
and  for  their  removal  whenever  they  may  be  discharged. 

The  children  of  indigent  parents  in  Massachusetts  can  secure 
gratuitous  admission  in  accordance  with  the  law.  For  others,  a 
charge  will  be  made  proportionate  to  the  means  of  the  parents  and 
the  trouble  and  cost  of  treating  them.* 

Persons  applying  for  admission  of  children  must  fill  out  certain 
blanks,  copies  of  which  will  be  forwarded  to  any  address  on  appli- 
cation. 

For  furtiher  particulars,  apply  in  person  or  by  letter  to  the 
Superintendent, 

ASBURY   C.  SMITH,  M.D. 


*  Indigent  pupils  from  Maine,  Isevr  Hampshire,  Vermont  and  Rhode  Island  can 
secure  gratuitous  admission  by  application  to  the  Governors  of  their  respective 
States,  information  about  which  will  be  furnished  by  applying  to  the  Superintendent 
as  above, 
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RULES   AND  REGULATIONS. 


Trustees. — A  meeting  of  the  trustees  shall  be  held  quarterly. 

Quorum. — The  presence  of  three  members  shall  constitute  a 
quorum. 

Visiting  Committee. — The  trustees  in  turn  visit  the  institution, 
one  each  week,  and  meet  quarterby  at  the  school. 

The  trustee  making  the  weekly  visit  shall  examine  the  state  of 
the  institution  ;  the  condition,  etc.,  of  the  pupils,  and  of  all  the 
rooms  in  the  establishment;  and  receive  and  examine  an}- report 
of  the  superintendent,  and  make  a  record  of  his  visit  and  im- 
pressions. 

He  ma}'  report  on  the  state  and  condition  of  the  institution  at 
an}"  quarterly  meeting  of  the  trustees. 

Auditors. — Two  auditors  shall  be  appointed  annualby.  They 
shall  examine  all  the  accounts  of  the  institution  and  treasurer. 
The}'  shall  aid  the  treasurer  in  the  investment  of  any  funds  belong- 
ing to  the  institution  ;  and  no  money  shall  be  paid  out  by  the 
treasurer  without  their  order. 

Superintendent. —  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  superintendent 
to  reside  at,  and  give  his  whole  time  to  the  service  of,  the  insti- 
tution.* 

He  shall  select  and   employ  all    subordinate   officers,  teachers, 
assistants,  and  servants  of  the  institution,  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  executive  committee,  and  shall  consult  the  executive  com 
mittee  before  making  any  material  changes  in  the  administration  of 
the  institution. 

He  shall  have  the  general  superintendence  of  the  whole  institu- 
tion, and  have  charge  of  all  the  pupils,  aud  direct  and  control  all 
the  persons  therein,  subject  to  the  regulation  of  the  trustees. 

*  This  rule  is  suspended  for  the  present. 
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He  shall  regulate  the  diet,  regimen,  exercises  and  employments, 
and  the  whole  course  of  the  education  and  training,  of  the  pupils. 

He  shall,  from  time  to  time,  give  to  all  persons  employed  in  the 
institution  such  instructions  as  he  shall  deem  best  to  carry  into 
operation  all  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  same  ;  and  be  shall 
cause  such  rules  and  regulations  to  be  strictly  and  faithfully  exe- 
cuted. 

He  shall  make  a  record  of  the  name,  age  and  condition,  parent- 
age, and  probable  cause  of  deficiency,  of  each  pupil,  and  of  all  the 
circumstances  that  may  illustrate  his  or  her  condition  or  character  ; 
and  also  keep  a  record,  from  time  to  time,  of  the  progress  of  each 
one. 

He  shall  purchase  fuel,  provisions,  stores  and  furniture,  and 
shall  be  responsible  for  the  safe-keeping  and  expenditure  thereof; 
provided,  hoivever,  that,  if  the  trustees  think  it  best  to  appoint  a 
steward,  he  shall  perform  these  duties  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
superintendent. 

He  shall  collect  and  receive  all  the  moneys  due  from  the  pupils 
and  deposit  the  same  with  the  treasurer. 

He  shall  keep  a  separate  account  with  each  one  of  the  pupils,  or 
with  the  parents  or  guardians  of  such  of  the  pupils  as  are  not 
beneficiaries  of  Massachusetts,  charging  them  with  all  expenses  of 
board,  instruction,  etc.,  and  with  all  the  money  expended  for 
clothing  and  other  necessaries,  or  proper  indulgences. 

He  shall  make  quarterly  reports  to  the  trustees  of  the  condition 
of  the  institution,  and  make  such  suggestions  as  he  may  think  the 
interests  of  the  institution  require. 

He  shall  prepare  for  the  trustees  and  the  corporation  an  annual 
report,  in  which  he  will  show  the  history,  progress  and  condition 
of  the  institution,  and  the  success  of  the  attempts  to  educate  and 
improve  the  feeble-minded  youth. 

The  teachers,  assistants  and  pupils  will  be  under  the  immediate 
direction  of  the  superintendent,  and  no  orders  shall  be  given  to 
them  except  through  him. 

No  officer,  assistant,  or  pupil  can  absent  himself  from  the  insti- 
tution without  the  permission  of  the  superintendent. 

The  hours  for  work,  for  exercise,  for  stud}",  and  for  recreation, 
being  established  b}'  the  superintendent,  each  teacher,  assistant, 
and  pupil  will  be  expected  to  conform  strictly  to  them. 

Matron. — The  matron,  under  the  direction  of  the  superintend- 
ent, shall  have  charge  of  the  house. 

She  shall  enforce  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  trustees,  and 
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see  that  order  and  good  conduct  prevail  in  every  part  of  the  estab- 
lishment. 

If  improper  conduct  is  observed  in  any  subordinate  or  inmate, 
she  shall  report  the  same  to  the  superintendent. 

Visitors.  —  Persons  may  visit  the  institution  under  such  regula- 
tions as  the  trustees  and  superintendent  shall  establish. 

Tobacco.  — The  use  of  tobacco,  either  in  smoking  or  otherwise, 
is  prohibited  in  the  institution. 

Beneficiaries.  —  Candidates  for  admission  must  be  over  six 
years  of  age. 

They  must  be  provided  with  suitable  changes  of  raiment  for 
winter  and  summer,  and  especially  with  thick  shoes  or  boots. 

The  bo3Ts  must  have  at  least  six  good  cotton  shirts,  three  night- 
shirts, and  six  pairs  of  socks  or  stockings ;  two  coats  or  jackets, 
two  pairs  of  trousers,  two  waistcoats  and  an  overcoat,  two  pairs 
of  shoes  or  boots,  six  pocket-handkerchiefs,  and  a  good  cap  or  hat. 

The  girls  must  be  provided  with  the  same  quantity  of  linenr 
and  with  three  gowns  and  three  night-dresses.  The  clothing  must 
all  be  of  good,  serviceable  material. 

It  must  be  renewed  from  time  to  time,  as  may  be  necessary,  by 
the  parents ;  anything  more  than  common  mending  will  not  be 
done  at  the  expense  of  the  institution. 

All  the  articles  of  clothing  must  be  marked  with  the  name  of  the 
owner  —  at  full  length. 

Pupils  not  Beneficiaries. — Any  suitable  person  may  be 
admittted  to  the  institution,  on  presenting  to  the  superintendent 
sufficient  evidence  of  fitness  for  it,  on  such  terms  as  he  or  the 
trustees  shall  determine,  according  to  the  responsibilities  and 
difficulties  in  each  case.  Payments  are  to  be  made  quarterly  in 
advance,  or  sufficient  security  therefor  given. 

Private  pupils  must  be  provided  with  at  least  two  decent  suits 
of  clothing,  and  sufficient  changes  of  garments  of  all  kinds  for 
winter  and  also  summer. 

They  will  be  required  to  observe  strictly  all  the  rules  and 
regulations  of  the  institution. 
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NOTICE. 


The  school  is  situated  at  723  Eighth  Street,  South  Boston,  and 
may  be  reached  by  taking  any  horse-car  of  the  South  Boston  line, 
and  getting  off  at  M  Street.  Visitors  are  admitted  on  Wednesdays, 
at  eleven  o'clock  a.m. 


Owing  to  the  limited  means  of  many  of  the  pupils,  they  are  often 
in  need  of  clothing,  as  the  school  has  but  a  small  fund  which  it  can 
apply  for  the  purpose.  Contributions  of  clothing,  or  material  there- 
for, suitable  for  children  between  the  ages  of  eight  and  eighteen, 
will  be  gladly  received,  and  may  be  sent  directly  to  the  school  at 
our  expense,  or  will  be  sent  for  by  the  superintendent,  if  notified. 


Further  contributions  of  all  sorts  of  material  for  the  industrial 
work  of  the  pupils  will  be  gratefully  received  and  put  to  good  uses. 
Articles  such  as  remnants  and  scraps  of  silks,  worsteds,  prints, 
flannels,  carpets  old  and  new,  rags  suitable  for  rugs,  and  the  like, 
are  in  great  demand  and  none  too  man}r  can  be  given  us. 

A  visit  to  the  school  is  urged  upon  all  interested  in  this  noble 
charity. 
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Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-Mixded, 
Boston,  October  27,  1887. 


Hon.  Henkt  B.  Peikce,  Secretary  of  State. 

Dear  Sir  :  —  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  to  von  a  copy 
of  the  Fortieth  Annual  Eeport  of  this  institution,  for  the  use 
of  His  Excellency  the  Governor  and  of  the  Legislature. 


Yours  respectfully, 


w.  w.  swajst, 

Secretary. 
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TKUSTEES'   REPORT. 


Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-Minded, 
Boston,  Oct.  27,  1887. 
To  the  Coloration. 

The  Trustees  have  the  honor  to  present  the 
Fortieth  Annual  Report  of  this  institution.  The 
year  embraced  in  the  report  closed  September  30. 

Cordial  acknowledgments  are  due  to  the  Legisla- 
ture of  1887,  and  to  their  committees  on  public 
charitable  institutions  and  finance,  for  their  liberal 
course  towards  the  school.  Year  has  succeeded 
year  without  obtaining  from  the  State  all  the  support 
and  encouragement  which  the  Trustees  asked  for, 
but  this  year  they  have  succeeded  in  their  applica- 
tions, and  now  desire  to  return  thanks  to  those 
whose  sympathy  and  influence  have  befriended  the 
cause  they  represent. 

An  appropriation  of  twenty-five  thousand  dollars 
for  current  expenses  has  enabled  the  Trustees  to 
engage  a  Resident  Superintendent,  and  this  alone  is 
regarded  by  them  as  a  benefit  of  uncommon  mag- 
nitude.    For  forty  years  the  school  has  had  no  head 
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devoted  to  its  service  and  residing  in  or  near  it  for 
constant  duty.  Some  of  its  non-resident  superin- 
tendents have  been  so  exceptionally  qualified  as  to 
reduce  the  disadvantages  of  non-residence  to  a 
minimum,  but  as  the  number  of  inmates  has  in- 
creased and  new  departments  have  been  opened,  it 
has  become  more  and  more  desirable  to  obtain  a 
chief  officer  whose  whole  time  could  be  given  to  the 
work,  and  never  has  he  been  more  imperatively 
needed  than  now.  After  serious  and  prolonged 
search  the  Trustees  have  elected  Walter  E.  Fernald, 
M.  D.,  the  first  Resident  Superintendent  of  the 
school.  They  need  say  no  more  about  him  than  that 
his  professional  and  personal  qualifications  appear  to 
promise  success  in  his  responsible  and  delicate 
labors.  He  has  had  the  varied  experience  and 
training  which  his  post  requires  and  will  enter  upon 
it,  not  to  try  his  hand,  but  to  bring  his  matured 
acquirements  to  our  assistance.  He  took  charge  on 
the  19th  of  October. 

Our  late  Superintendent,  Dr.  A.  G.  Smith,  re- 
signed his  office  in  May  and  retired  in  June.  His 
duties  were  kindly  taken  by  Dr.  George  G.  Tarbell, 
formerly  Superintendent  and  now  Trustee.  His 
colleagues  in  the  Board  feel  under  great  obligations 
to  him  for  accepting  a  service  particularly  trouble- 
some at  the  time,  and  for  discharging  it  during  four 
months  with  signal  ability  and  devotedness. 

The  Legislature  made  a  second  appropriation  of 
twenty  thousand  dollars  to  purchase  a  new  site  for 
the  school.  This  has  long  been  regarded  by  many 
of  the  Trustees  as  the  most  pressing  want  of  the 
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institution.  Our  present  situation  was  chosen  when 
the  work  to  be  done  here  was  in  its  infancy.  Old 
buildings  repaired  and  connected  as  well  as  they 
could  be  were  thought  sufficient  for  a  beginning, 
and  perhaps  they  were.  But  the  grounds  were 
never  large  enough,  and  as  time  has  gone  on  and 
the  surrounding  land  has  been  built  upon,  the 
narrowness  of  our  quarters  has  proved  objectionable 
in  many  ways.  Two  new  buildings  have  been 
erected  within  a  few  years,  and  though  very  limited 
in  size  as  in  cost  they  furnished  temporary  relief. 
But  there  is  immediate  need  of  additional  accom- 
modations for  our  constantly  growing  household, 
and  we  might  continue  to  build  where  we  are  if  we 
had  the  money,  and  if  it  were  wise  to  cover  the 
open  spaces  which  still  remain.  This,  evidently,  is 
not  wise,  and  the  less  so  that  continuing  to  build 
here  involves  the  continued  use  of  old  buildings 
never  entirely  fitted  for  our  purposes,  and  now  re- 
quiring frequent  and  costly  repairs.  Long  and 
patient  consideration  of  these  difficulties  brought 
about  the  unanimous  determination  of  the  Trustees. 
to  ask  for  a  new  site,  and  this,  through  the  liberality 
of  the  Legislature,  has  now  been  secured. 

Two  estates  in  three  lots,  adjoining  each  other,  in 
the  easterly  part  of  Waltham,  not  far  from  the 
Waverly  stations  of  the  Fitchburg  and  Massachu- 
setts Central  railroads,  and  containing  a  little  more 
than  seventy-two  acres,  have  been  purchased  for 
$12,211.98,  with  expenses  of  purchase  amounting 
to  $647.15,  making  the  total  cost  $12,859.13.  The 
expenses  of  purchase  were,  — 
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Commission  of  real  estate  agent,  .....  $305  00 

Survey 224  20 

Massachusetts    Title    Insurance  Company   for   proving 

title, 105  95 

Wagons  for  visiting  :m<l  examining  Land,      .        .        .  12  00 


8047  15 


There  remains  of  the  appropriation  for  a  site  about 
$7,000,  which  the  Trustees  propose  to  devote  to  the 
purchase  of  additional  adjoining  land  whenever  airy 
that  is  desirable  can  be  obtained  at  a  reasonable 
price.  The  rate  at  which  the  seventy-two  acres  have 
been  bought  is  considered  very  favorable  to  the 
buyer,  that  is,  the  Commonwealth,  being  less  than 
$180  an  acre. 

The  Trustees  think  the  purchase  a  good  one  on 
other  grounds  than  the  financial.  It  was  approved 
before  being  made  by  private  advisers  on  whose 
judgment  there  was  every  reason  to  rely,  as  well  as 
officially  by  the  State  Board  of  Health.  To  this 
Board  the  Trustees  desire  thus  publicly  to  express 
their  gratitude  for  interest  taken  in  the  acquisition  of 
a  new  site,  as  well  as  for  active  efforts  of  the  secre- 
tary and  the  engineer  in  visiting  and  reporting  upon 
several  localities.  It  was  thought,  in  deciding  upon 
the  situation  finally  adopted,  indispensable  to  secure 
both  retirement  and  accessibility,  in  addition  to  all 
the  sanitary  requirements  to  be  considered  and  satis- 
fied. We  needed  to  be  within  such  easy  reach  of  Bos- 
ton as  to  encourage  the  visits  of  parents  and  friends, 
and  at  the  same  time  in  a  location  so  rural  and  so 
tranquil   as  to  offer  the  best  opportunities  of  caring 
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for  and  improving  our  inmates.  A  supply  of  water 
and  a  practicable  disposition  of  sewage  called  for 
special  attention,  and  more  than  one  estate,  otherwise 
desirable,  was  passed  by  because  incapable  of  meet- 
ing these  demands.  The  land  now  bought  appears 
to  satisfy  our  various  wants,  so  far  as  can  be  told 
before  actual  occupation.  At  all  events  the  utmost 
possible  care  has  been  taken  that  the  Commonwealth, 
and  those  for  whom  it  provides,  should  have  no  cause 
to  be  disappointed  in  its  new  domain. 

Members  of  the  Legislature  and  particularly  of  its 
committees  on  charitable  institutions  and  finance  are 
respectfully  invited  to  visit  the  "Waltham  land  and  to 
form  their  own  opinion  as  to  its  advantages.  They 
are  the  more  urgently  asked  to  do  this  because  they 
have  to  decide  on  the  appropriations  to  be  made  for 
buildings  and  improvements.  The  Trustees  desire 
to  establish  all  the  departments  of  the  school  on  this 
estate.  They  wish  to  lay  out  such  plans  as  will  en- 
able them  to  give  up  the  land  and  buildings  at  South 
Boston  and  the  farm  at  Medfield.  The  sale  of  these 
two  properties  will  pay  in  part  for  the  new  buildings, 
but  a  generous  appropriation  will  be  required  in  ad- 
dition. What  the  buildings  ought  to  be,  at  least 
approximately,  is  suggested  in  the  last  Annual  Re- 
port, Public  Document  ~No.  28,  1886,  pnges  15-17. 
We  hope  to  present  a  careful  plan  in  detail  within  a 
short  time,  and  shall  be  disappointed  if  it  cannot  be 
executed  at  a  reasonable  cost.  We  have  no  wish  to 
erect  huge  or  expensive  structures,  but  rather  a  group 
of    mansions,   moderate    in    size    and    without    any 
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especial  features  involving  heavy  expenditure.  The 
character  of  the  institution  for  economy  has  been 
good  and  we  trust  it  always  will  be. 

The  Commonwealth,  or  those  representing  it,  need 
not  shrink  from  generous  provision  for  our  institu- 
tion on  the  score  of  past  expenditures.  A  table  pre- 
sented in  our  last  report  shows  that  Massachusetts 
had  then  expended  directly  for  land  and  buildings  a 
total  of  |52,000.  If  to  this  be  added  the  cost  of  the 
Waltham  property  we  have  an  aggregate  of  $65,000 
in  nearly  forty  years.  A  small  one,  indeed,  com- 
pared with  the  appropriations  of  several  other  States 
for  the  same  object:  $198,000  by  Pennsylvania; 
$223,500  by  New  York;  and  $650,000  by  Ohio,  — all 
three  in  less  than  thirty-five  years.  We  do  not  ask 
our  own  State  for  large  outlays  in  any  spirit  of 
rivalry,  or  for  any  other  motive  than  that  which  we 
believe  to  be  the  strongest  with  her  and  her  people, 
namely,  the  desire  to  do  her  duty  and  theirs. 

Let  us  now  see  what  there  is  to  justify  a  liberal 
appropriation  for  our  purpose. 

A  merely  vague  appeal  to  humanity  is  not  enough. 
Nor  is  it  enough  to  insist  on  the  right  of  the  feeble- 
minded, as  of  any  other  class,  to  education.  Those 
to  whom  we  turn  for  support  are  entitled  to  know 
what  is  done  in  this  particular  institution,  and  what 
more  can  be  done  if  it  is  removed  and  rebuilt.  It  is 
not  merely  to  the  authorities  of  the  Commonwealth 
that  we  would  speak,  but  to  its  citizens,  its  men,  its 
women  and  even  its  children,  who,  if  they  knew  all 
the  claims  upon  their  sympathy  and  confidence  which 
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this  work  possesses,  would  be  glad  to  contribute  lo 

it  were  it  only  by  helping  to  form  a  public  opinion 
in  its  behalf.  No  elaborate  statement  is  needed. 
Thirty-nine  reports  have  preceded  this,  and  the  cause 
of  the  feeble-minded  has  been  pleaded  among  us  in 
public  and  private  for  almost  half  a  century. 

The  Act  of  the  Legislature  of  1886  under  which 
the  school  is  now  administered  provides  for  two 
departments,  the  school  proper,  and  the  custodial,  the 
latter  being  for  those  beyond  school  age  or  incapable 
of  being  benefited  by  school  instruction.  In  a  broad, 
indeed  in  the  only  true  sense,  both  departments  par- 
take of  the  nature  of  a  school.  In  one  alone  the 
instruction  characteristic  of  common  schools  is  given 
to  pupils,  merely  rudimentary  training  to  some,  ordi- 
nary training  to  others,  but  training  such  as  the 
word  generally  denotes  to  all.  There  is  training 
also,  though  of  a  different  sort,  in  the  other  depart- 
ment. The  incurables,  as  they  were  called  in  our 
early  reports,  and  their  admission  into  this  establish- 
ment was  long  deprecated,  are  not  untrainables. 
Their  minds  may  be  hard  to  reach,  and  harder  yet 
to  train,  but  they  have  bodies  in  sore  need  of  care 
and  discipline,  habits  to  be  formed  or  reformed,  man- 
ners to  be  taught,  decency  and  quietness  to  be  secured. 
The  training  given  them  is  not  scholastic,  but  it  is 
thoroughly  personal,  largely  moral,  and  often  makes 
an  approach  to  being  intellectual.  At  any  rate,  Ave 
do  not  shrink  from  giving  it,  nor  do  we  think  that 
it  detracts  in  an\/  way  from  our  dignity  as  a  school 
to  confess  that  the  usual  instruction  of  a  school-room 
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is  not  for  a  large  number  of  our  pupils.  Pupils  they 
are,  though  reading  and  writing  and  all  the  studies 
besides  cannot  be  taught  them. 

"I  was  once  asked,"  said  an  early  teacher  in  our 
school,  "  what  constitutes  an  imbecile.  The  imbecile 
child,"  he  answered,  "  is  one  who  has  the  fewest  of 
all  wants.  Perhaps  his  only  wane  is  to  be  made 
comfortable,  but  from  that  one  simple  want  we  shall 
climb  step  by  step  the  ladder  of  wants,  and  so  as- 
cend in  part  the  scale  of  human  development."  This, 
broadly  stated,  is  the  starting  point  of  our  training. 
Whatever  the  grade  of  feeble-mindedness,  the  first 
thing  is  to  make  the  pupil  feel  a  desire  to  do  some- 
thing he  has  not  before  done.  If  he  does  not  know 
how  to  manage  his  limbs  we  excite  a  wish  in  that 
direction.  If  he  is  capable  of  learning  how  to  read 
we  try  to  make  him  desirous  of  learning.  The  old 
French  philosopher  said  as  he  drew  near  his  end  that 
he  did  not  suffer,  but  he  felt  a  certain  difficulty  in 
existing.  Those  words  describe  the  feeble-minded 
in  general.  They  feel,  dimly  indeed,  but  still  they 
feel  a  certain  difficulty  in  existing,  and  our  duty 
is  to  remove  it  by  rousing  their  exertions  against  it. 
It  may  be  the  merest  animal  difficulty,  it  may  be  a 
higher  and  an  intellectual  one,  but  if  they  are  to 
surmount  it  they  must  be  led  to  want  to  do  so.  In 
short,  wants  are  the  primary  elements  of  the  training 
we  give  them. 

As  they  perceive  these  wants  and  labor  to  satisfy 
them  they  form  habits,  and  these  are  our  next  points 
of  instruction.    Some  instructors  make  them  the  first. 
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"Habits,"  says  Dr.  Brown  of  Barre,  "in  act  or 
thought  that  become  spontaneous  and  unconscious  arc, 
it  seems  to  me,  the  basis  of  all  our  hopes  in  reference 
to  improving  these  feeble-minded  ones."  It  is  to  give 
them  these  habits  which  they  have  not  yet  acquired 
that  our  school  labors  in  all  its  departments.  Habits 
of  body  and  of  mind,  cleanly  and  orderly  ways, 
conduct  at  rising  and  at  lying  down,  at  table  and 
in  the  training  room,  at  work  and  at  play,  in  study 
if  capable  of  it,  in  manual  labor  if  capable  of  that, 
in  domestic  employments,  and  at  the  farm  in  agricul- 
tural industries,  in  every  practicable  occupation,  hab- 
its are  to  be  formed,  and  their  number  and  character 
measure  the  work  of  the  institution  for  its  members. 
If  they  can  be  made  voluntary,  or  better  still,  invol- 
untary, then  we  have  reason  to  consider  we  have 
been  successful. 

This  two-fold  instruction  in  wants  and  habits 
ranges  over  a  great  variety  of  details.  It  is  almost 
creative  in  many  cases.  Senses  are  to  be  stirred, 
limbs  are  to  be  moved  and  controlled,  faces  are  to 
be  smoothed,  voices  hushed,  speech  substituted  for 
cries  or  moans;  and  as  one  result  after  another  is 
reached,  or  even  approached,  the  boy  or  girl  appears 
a  new  creature.  There  is  nearly  as  striking  a 
change  in  those  whose  minds  come  under  more  or 
less  intellectual  influences.  Kindergarten  exercises, 
object  lessons,  the  use  of  the  needle  or  the  tool,  the 
making  of  mats  or  brooms,  drawing,  and  many  other 
resources,  besides  books,  paper  or  slates,  are  like  a 
constant  current   to  move   and  develop  the  mental 
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faculties  of  our  pupils.  It  is  greatly  to  the  credit  of 
our  teachers  that  they  have  originated  many  means 
of  their  own  to  attain  their  end.  Some  of  them 
have  shown  positive  power,  and  most  of  them  have 
happily  escaped  the  mechanical  routine  under  which 
many  a  school  for  able-minded  children  loses  its 
vitality. 

We  attach  much  importance,  as  must  be  already 
apparent,  to  physical  training.  Our  gymnasium 
and  the  movements  practised  in  it  are  examples  of 
what  is  constantly  going  on,  but  there  is  a  great 
deal  more  than  can  be  seen  by  a  visitor,  unless  he 
lingers  long  and  penetrates  to  every  part  of  the 
institution  at  all  hours.  Instead  of  making  the 
exercises  most  like  those  of  an  ordinary  school  the 
test  or  the  crown  of  our  system,  exactly  the  opposite 
course  should  be  taken  in  order  to  form  a  judgment, 
and  exercises  the  least  like  those  of  common  schools 
should  be  witnessed  and  appreciated.  Our  physical 
education  is  necessarily  far  more  varied,  and  reaches 
very  much  deeper  below  the  surface  than  that  of  the 
ordinary  school. 

Great  dependence  is  placed  upon  industrial  educa- 
tion. It  is  given  in  all  the  ways  in  which  it  can  be 
within  our  w^alls;  and  the  girls  who  do  well  in  our 
sewing-room  or  in  the  work  of  the  house,  so  far  as 
they  are  allowed  to  share  in  it,  and  the  boys  who 
work  best  at  the  bench  or  in  the  field,  are  the 
scholars  whom  wre  think  most  creditable  to  their 
teachers  as  well  as  most  hopeful  for  future  occupa- 
tion and  well-doing.     One  of  the  strong  reasons  tor 
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a  new  site  and  new  buildings  is  the  expansion  that 
will   then   be    possible   for   our   industrial   training. 

The  farm  at  Medfield  has  proved  how  much  can  be 

done  for  such  boys  as  ours  by  employing  them  out 
of  doors,  and  when  its  work  can  be  transferred  to 

Waltham,  and  immediately  connected  with  other  de- 
partments, it  will  become  more  and  more  effective. 
We  are  glad  to  report  in  favor  of  the  present  man- 
agement of  the  farm  as  judicious  and  faithful.  It  is 
no  slight  charge,  and  success  in  it  deserves  cordial 
recognition. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  say  much  about  the  intel- 
lectual aims  of  the  school.  They  are  necessarily 
moderate,  but  not  the  less  constant  or  active.  Xo 
importance  is  given  to  merely  outward  results,  but 
anything  that  shows  the  mind  to  be  reached  and 
strengthened  is  valued  as  it  should  be. 

Moral  influence  is  everywhere  attempted,  and  gen- 
erally to  good  purpose.  Whatever  growth  in  char- 
acter each  pupil  or  inmate  can  attain  is  of  course  the 
highest  object  of  their  teachers  and  their  Trustees. 
For  the  school  proper  there  are  daily  devotional 
exercises,  and  the  two  most  advanced  classes  are 
gathered  in  a  Sunday  school. 

The  school  is  divided  into  four  classes:  one  for 
boys  classified  in  three  grades,  one  for  girls  classi- 
fied in  two  grades,  a  kindergarten  for  younger  boys 
and  girls,  and  an  object-teaching  class  for  older 
boys  and  girls.  There  are  three  classes  and  three 
grades  in  the  sewing  department:  five  classes  and 
two  grades  in  the  workshop.      The  exercises  in  the 
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gymnasium,  embracing  recitations,  singing  and  danc- 
ing, as  well  as  drill  and  calisthenics,  are  arranged  for 
various  classes  and  grade-. 

The  inmates  of  the  custodial  wards  are  not  clas- 
sified as  thoroughly  as  might  be  wished.  But  there 
are  distinctions  among  them  which  are  observed  and 
turned  to  account.  From  one-third  to  one-fourth  of 
their  number  can  perform  some  of  the  household 
work  in  their  wards  under  constant  oversight. 
Some  are  placed  for  part  of  the  day  in  a  so-called 
training-room,  and  there  learn  to  read  and  write  a 
very  little,  or  count,  or  do  something  as  if  at  school. 
A  larger  proportion  of  girls  are  taught  to  sew, 
though  rather  rudely.  But  the  aim  of  this  depart- 
ment has  been  already  described  as  directed  towards 
decency  and  comfort  rather  than  towards  anything 
which  savors  of  intellectual  discipline. 

It  will  be  seen  that  we  depend  very  much  upon 
classifying  those  committed  to  our  care.  Our  num- 
bers for  the  year  were,  — 

In  the  school,  .         .         .         .         .85 

In  the  custodial  wards,    ....     135 


220 


The  average  number  present  was  179.  The  boys 
at  the  farm  are  included  in  the  foregoing  :  their 
whole  number,  separately,  having  been  28,  and  the 
average  number  present  18.  With  our  present 
accommodations  it  is  impossible  to  classify  either 
school  pupils  or  custodial  cases  with  all  the  exact- 
ness which  their  condition  demands,  but   the  nearest 
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approach  possible  is  made,  and  on  the  whole,  satis- 
factorily.    The   custodial    department   requires   the 

larger  number  of  divisions  according  to  individual 
wants.  Children  or  adults,  who  may  be  much  im- 
proved if  by  themselves  or  with  those  of  equal 
grade,  are  improved  but  little  when  placed  with 
others  of  various  grades. 

We  have  endeavored  to  set  forth  the  operations  of 
this  school  in  the  briefest  manner  consistent  with 
clearness.  Our  statement  shows  how  much  has  been 
done  under  many  disadvantages,  and  how  much 
more,  therefore,  may  be  attempted  in  favorable  cir- 
cumstances. We  need  large  accommodations,  — 
first,  in  order  that  we  may  receive  many  applicants 
for  whom  no  room  now  exists,  and  second,  that  a 
more  complete  classification  of  all  our  inmates  may 
be  secured.  We  might  add,  thirdly,  that  there  are 
peculiar  classes  of  feeble-minded  persons  for  whom 
special  provision  may  be  made,  such  as  marriageable 
women,  whose  protection  is  manifestly  for  the  gen- 
eral welfare  as  well  as  for  their  own.  For  these, 
and  for  other  causes  on  which  we  need  not  now 
dwell,  we  commend  this  institution  to  the  benevolent 
consideration  of  the  Commonwealth. 

We  would  not  appeal  to  the  public  authorities 
alone.  We  are  partly  a  State  institution,  with  half 
of  our  Trustees  appointed  by  the  Executive,  but  we 
are  also  partly  a  private  corporation,  electing  the 
other  half  of  the  Trustees,  and  representing  the 
whole  community.  This  is  an  organization  under 
which  other  charitable  institutions  have  prospered  as 
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well  as  ours,  and  there  is  no  sound  reason  for  chang- 
ing  it.      On  the  contrary,  it   has  every  claim   to  be 
continued,    and    particularly    that    side   of  it    which 
opens   into   the  great   constituency  of  the  men  and 
women    making    up  our  people.     To    them  Ave   now 
turn  in  closing,  and  ask  them  to  take  this  school  and 
its  interests   into  personal   consideration,   and   then, 
if  they  find  it  deserving,  to  give  it  their  confidence 
and  support.     It  would  be  a  noble  monument  to  any 
individual,  or  to  any  society,  if  one  of  the  new  build- 
ings we  are  seeking  to  erect  were  to  bear  the  name 
of  those  erecting  it,  or  of  some  one  to  whose  memory 
it   might   be    raised.     It   would   be    an   equally  fair 
memorial  if  a  fund  were  established  in  remembrance 
of  the  donor  or  of  a  departed  friend,  the  interest  of 
which  could   be   applied  to  many  desirable    objects 
be3rond  the  limits  of  our  State  appropriations.     We 
have  had   but  few  private  benefactors.     They  may 
have  been  limited  by  various  suppositions,  such,  for 
example,  as  that  the  State   does  all   wTe  want,  and 
that  we  rely  on  its  bounty  alone.     Or   it  may  have 
been  thought  that  we  are  engaged  in   an  unattrac- 
tive and  thankless  work   with  which  others  cannot 
readily  associate  themselves.     Xeither  of  these  or  of 
any.  kindred    conditions   really   exists.     We    desire 
private  friends  and  helpers,  and  they  may  be  assured 
of  witnessing  such   results  from  their  assistance  as 
will  make  them  glad  that  they  were  able  to  render 
it.     Could   but   a  fewr  join    with   us    in   the  present 
effort  to  provide   more   adequately  for  those   whose 
condition  calls  for  all  our  sympathies,  could  but  one 
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or  two  of  the  many  munificent  citizens  of  this  neigh- 
borhood contribute  to  building  our  houses  at  Wal- 
tharn,  and  to  furnishing-  them  with  all  they  need  in 
order  to  be  homes  for  those  who  are  to  dwell  in  them, 
the  future  of  this  school  would  be  assured. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

JOHN  P.  ANDREW, 
ELIZABETH  C.  COOLIDGE, 

JOHN  CUMMIN*  rS, 
J.  S.  DAMRELL, 
WILLIAM  A.  DUNN, 
SAMUEL  ELIOT, 
SAMUEL  HOAR, 
FREDERICK  C.   SHATTUCK, 
W.  W.   SWAN, 
GEO.  G.  TARBELL, 
ERSKINE  WARDEN, 
JAMES  H.  W^OLFF, 

Trustees. 
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EEPORT   OF    THE    SUPERINTENDENT 

:  THE  Year  ENDING  Sept.  30,   lvv7. 


To  the  Trustee-    f  the  Mass         setts  School  j    ■  the  F        -         led. 

Gentlemen: — I  herewith  present  the  following 
statistical  report  for  the  year  ending  Sept.  30, 16s7:  — 


Number  of  pupils  present  Sept.         1886,  . 
(Boy~.  83  :  girls,     - 
itted  during  the  year. 
Discharged  during  the  year, 
Number  of  pupils  present  Sept.  i    ,  1887,  . 

Boys,  1  19  :  girls,  84.) 
Average  number  present  during 
Private  pupils  now  present. 
School  beneficiaries   of  Massachusetts. 
:odial  cases  supported  by  State.    . 
Custodial  cases  supported  by    iti  -  :.nd  towns. 
Beneficiaries  of  other  New  England  Si 


151 

69 

27 

193 

179 

18 
" 

26 
54 

16 


Of  the  '2~  discharged.  11  died.  12  were  removed 
by  parents  in  a  more  or  less  improved  condition.  1 
was  delivered  to  the  directors  of  public  institutions 
of  the  city  of  Boston.  1  was  sent  to  the  Clarke 
Institute  at  Northampton,  1  was  committed  to  the 
Hospital  for  the  Insane  at  Taunton,  and  1  was  sent 
home  because  he  was  too  violent  to  remain  here 
without  danger  to  the  feeble  cases. 
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Of  the  11  deaths,  5  were  from  tubereu:   -  -       from 
marasmus,  1  from  cerebral   disease,  1  from  epili 
and  1  from  pneumonia. 

During  the  year  there  have  been  102  applications 
for  admission,  40  of  whom  have  been  admitted.  24 
have  been  withdrawn  or  declined  and  33  still  await 
admission.  Fullv  two-thirds  of  those  now  awaiting 
admission  are  custodial  cases. 

In  addition  to  these,  at  the  beginning  of  the  year 
there  were  on  file  24  applications  for  admission,  most 
of  them  being  custodial  cases,  and  many  of  whom 
are  still  awaiting  admission. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

TVALTER  E.  FERXALD. 
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ANALYSIS  OF   EXPENDITURES 

Fon  Yeai:  ending  Sept.  30,  1 


Meat,  32,060  lbs., 

Fish,  4.446  lbs.,  . 

Butter,  3,233  lbs., 

Rice,  sago,  etc.,  . 

Flour  and  meal, 

Vegetables, 

Fruit, 

Milk,  57,813  qts., 

Sugar.  8,504  lbs., 

Tea,  179  lbs  ,      . 

Coffee,  2,055  lbs., 

Chocolate,  60  lbs. 

Groceries, 

Gas,     . 

Oil,      . 

Coal,  . 

Wood, 

Sundry  articles  of  consumption 

Hardware  and  crockery. 

Bedding  and  table  linen, 

Furniture,  . 

Mending,  thread,  etc., 

Superintendence  and  instruction, 

Domestic  services, 

Extra  labor,  nurses,  etc., 

Expenses  of  quarterly  meetings 

Removing  sick,  . 

Car  tickets,  travel,  etc.. 

Laundry, 

Shop,  . 

Stationery, 

Postage. 

School  materials,  books,  papers,  etc. 

Pianos,  repairing  and  timing,    . 


etc. 


$2,307  97 

25  54 

757  45 

241  65 

1.2.33  17 

■■  66 

217  58 

2,995  46 

515  ."7 

63  25 

328  22 

19  80 

637  96 

42')  7" 

21  11 

2.177  33 

25  50 
212  13 
515  65 

2,339  51 
1.171  62 
202  49 
5,754  89 
7,167  14 

26  85 
4S  00 

7  75 

74  22 

286  76 

89  50 

78  70 

44  16 

315  18 

283  50 
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Printing, 

Medicine  and  medical  supplies, 
Water  tax,  .... 

Insurance, 

Ordinary  construction  and  repairs, 
Extraordinary  construction  and  reps 
Sundries,  expresses,  etc.,    . 
( lothing  expenses  to  be  refunded, 
Stable,        .... 
Grain  and  haj-  for  farm,     . 
Stock,  .... 

Tools,         .... 
Fertilizer,  seeds,  vines,  etc., 
Farm  Street  tickets,    . 


$74  37 

222 

it; 

145 

00 

130  62 

5,250  06 

4,358 

81 

230 

50 

1,159 

96 

222 

36 

6U  81 

225 

75 

15 

180 

31  * 

50 

45 

$ 44,489  07 

APPENDIX 


Commonfcoealtb  of  iftassrubusttfs. 


[1850,  Chap.  150  ] 


AN"  ACT  to  incorporate  the  Massachusetts  School  for  Idiotic 
and  Feeble-Minded  Youth. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  in  General  Court 
assembled,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  same,  as  follows: 

Section  1.  S.  G.  Howe,  Samuel  May,  Stephen  Fairbanks, 
their  associates  and  successors,  are  hereby  made  a  corporation,  by 
the  name  of  the  Massachusetts  School  for  Idiotic  and  Feeble- 
Minded  Youth,  for  the  purpose  of  training  and  teaching  such  per- 
sons, with  all  the  powers  and  privileges  and  subject  to  all  the 
duties,  restrictions  and  liabilities  set  forth  in  the  thirty-eighth  and 
forty-fourth  chapters  of  the  Revised  Statutes. 

Sect.  2.  Said  corporation  may  hold,  for  the  purposes  aforesaid, 
real  estate  not  exceeding  in  value  one  hunched  thousand  dollars 
and  personal  estate  the  income  of  which  shall  not  exceed  ten  thou- 
sand dollars.     [Approved  by  the  Governor  April  4,  1850. 


[In  the  rear  1851.] 
RESOLVES  concerning  Idiotic  Children. 

Resolved,  That  there  be  paid,  annually,  out  of  the  treasury  of 
the  Commonwealth,  to  the  treasurer  of  the  Massachusetts  School 
for  Teaching  and  Training  Idiotic  and  Feeble-Minded  Youth,  the 
sum  of  five  thousand  dollars,  to  be  devoted  to  teaching  and  training 
indigent  idiotic  children  belonging  to  this  Commonwealth  ;  provided, 
that  the  board  of  trustees,  having  the  direction  of  said  institu- 
tion, shall  be  composed  of  twelve  persons,  four  of  whom  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  governor  and  council :  and  provided,  that  the 
governor,  lieutenant-governor,  secretary  of  state,  president  of  the 
senate,  speaker  of  the  house,  and  the  two  chaplains,  shall  cousti- 
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tute  a  board  of  visitors,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  visit  and  inspect 
said  institution  as  often  as  they  see  tit  :  to  examine  the  by-laws  and 
regulations  enacted  by  the  corporation,  and  generally,  to  see  that 
the  object  of  said  institution  is  carried  into  effect;  and  provided, 
further,  that  said  institution  shall  gratuitously  receive  and  educate 
thirty  idiotic  persons,  to  be  designated  by  the  governor:  and 
provided,  further,  that  other  applicants  of  proper  age  and  condition, 
children  of  inhabitants  of  this  Commonwealth,  who  are  not  wealthy, 
shall  be  received  at  a  charge  not  exceeding  the  actual  average  cost 
of  the  inmates:  and  provided, further,  that  the  members  of  the 
legislature,  for  the  time  being,  shall  be.  ex  otp.rio.  visitors  of  the 
institution,  and  have  the  privilege,  during  the  sessions,  of  inspect- 
ing the  same. 

Resolved,  That  the  governor  be  authorized  annually  to  draw  his 
warrant  for  the  sum  of  five  thousand  dollars,  in  four  equal  quarterly 
payments  of  twelve  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  each,  in  favor  of  the 
treasurer  of  the  Massachusetts  School  for  Teaching  and  Training 
Idiotic  and  Feeble-Minded  Youth,  whenever  he  shall  have  satis- 
factory evidence  that  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  foregoing 
resolve  have  been  fulfilled.  [Approved  by  the  Governor  April  30, 
1851. 


RESOLVE  in  favor  of  the  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachu- 
setts Asylum  for  the  Blind,  and  of  the  Massachusetts  School 
for  Idiotic  and  Feeble-Minded  Youth. 

Resolved,  That  the  trustees  of  the  Perkins  Institution  and  Massa- 
chusetts Asylum  for  the  Blind,  or  the  trustees  of  the  Massachusetts 
School  for  Idiotic  and  Feeble-Minded  Youth,  may  charge  for  receiv- 
ing and  educating  indigent  persons  and  the  children  of  indigent 
persons,  designated  by  the  governor  to  be  received  by  them  accord- 
ing to  law,  such  price  by  the  week  for  each  State  beneficiary  as 
they  may  determine,  with  the  approval  of  the  governor,  the  amount 
to  be  fixed,  in  each  case,  with  reference  to  the  ability  of  such  indi- 
gent person,  or  the  parents  of  such  child,  towards  the  expense  of 
his  education  and  support.     [Approved  March  24, 1855. 


RESOLVE  in  favor  of  the  Massachusetts  School  for  Idiotic 
and  Feeble-Minded  Youth. 

Ived,  That  the  sum  allowed  to  the  treasurer  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts School  for  Idiotic  and  Feeble-Minded  Youth,  according  to 
chapter  forty-four  of  the  resolves  of  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and 
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fifty-one,  be  Increased  to  the  sum  of  nine  thousand  dollars,  which 

shall  be  used  and  applied  according  to  the  condition-  of  said  forty- 
fourth  chapter  ;  provided,  that  the  said  institution  shall  gratoiti 
receive  and  educate  twenty-five  idiotic  persons,  to  I          -  _  tated 
by  the  governor  in  addition  to  the  number  provided  for  in  the  - 
forty-fourth  chapter  :  a.nd provided,  further,  that  six  of  thetrnsl 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  governor  and  council.     [Approved  by  the 
Governor  March  21.  1861. 


1865. 

[Resolves,  Chap.  21.] 

RESOLVE  in  favor  of  the  Massachusetts  School  for  Idiotic 
and  Eeeble-Minded  Youth. 

Resolved,  That  there  be  allowed  and  paid  out  of  the  treasury 
of  the  Commonwealth,  to  the  trustees  of  the  Massachusetts  School 
for  Idiotic  and  Feeble-Minded  Youth  at  South  Boston,  the  further 
sum  of  three  thousand  dollars  to  meet  the  necessary  current  ex- 
penses of  that  institution.     [Approved  March  27.  I860. 


1866. 

[Resolves,  Chap.  34  ] 
A  further  sum  of  $3,000  for  current  expenses  allowed. 


1867. 

[Resolves,  Chap.  31.] 
Additional  allowance  of  $6,000  for  current  expenses. 


1868. 

[Resolves,  Chap.  43.] 
Additional  allowance  of  $6,000  for  current  expenses. 


1869. 

[Resolves,  Chap.  9.] 
Additional  allowance  of  $7,500  for  current  expenses. 
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1870. 

[Acts,  Chap.  191.] 
An  appropriation  of  $10,500. 


1871. 

[Acts,  Chap.  22.] 
An  appropriation  of  $10,500. 


1872. 

[Acts,  Chap  9.] 
An  appropriation  of  $10,500. 


1873. 

[Acts,  Chap.  32.] 
An  appropriation  of  $10,500. 


1874. 

[Resolves,  Chap.  18.] 

Resolved,  That  there  be  allowed  and  paid  to  the  Massachusetts 
School  for  Idiotic  and  Feeble-Minded  Youth  the  sum  of  twenty-five 
hundred  dollars  for  sundry  repairs,  and  one  thousand  dollars 
annually  in  addition  to  the  sum  now  authorized.  [Approved  April 
1,  1874. 


1875. 

[Resolves,  Cbap.  22.] 


Additional  allowance  of  $2,500  to  meet  increased  wants  of 

the  School. 


1870. 

[Acts,  Chap.  91.] 
An  appropriation  of  $1  7,500. 
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1877. 
Appropriations  amounting  to  $20,000. 


1878. 

[Acts,  Chap.  14.] 
An  appropriation  of  $17,500. 

[Resolves,  Chap.  9.] 
Additional  allowance  of  $2,500  for  current  expenses. 

[Acts,  Chap.  126  ] 

AN"  ACT  to  authorize  the  appointment  of  Trustees  for  the 
Massachusetts  School  for  Idiotic  and  Feeble-Minded  Youth. 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  as  follows  : 

Section  1.  The  offices  of  the  trustees  heretofore  appointed 
under  chapter  forty-four  of  the  resolves  of  the  year  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  fifty-one,  and  chapter  twenty-sis  of  the  resolves  of  the 
year  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-one,  relating  to  the  Massachusetts 
School  for  Idiotic  and  Feeble-Minded  Youth,  shall  cease  and 
determine  on  the  appointment  of  trustees  under  the  provisions  of 
this  act. 

Sect.  2.  The  governor  shall,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  council,  appoint  six  persons  to  be  trustees,  on  the  part  of  the 
state,  of  the  Massachusetts  School  for  Idiotic  and  Feeble-Minded 
Youth,  who  shall  hold  their  offices  for  three  years  ;  provided,  that 
the  terms  of  the  six  first  appointed  shall  be  so  arranged  that  the 
terms  of  two  shall  expire  in  one  year,  two  in  two  years,  and  two 
in  three  years  ;  and  the  vacancies  so  arising,  as  well  as  all  vacan- 
cies occurring  otherwise  in  the  office  of  trustees  appointed  under 
this  act,  shall  be  filled  by  the  governor,  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  council. 

Sect.  3.  This  act  shall  take  effect  on  the  first  da}'  of  July  next. 
[Approved  April  9,  1S78. 


1879. 

[Acts,  Chaps  36  and  281.] 
Appropriations  amounting  to  $17,500. 
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1880. 

[Acts,  Chap.  101.] 

An  appropriation  of  si  7,500. 


1881. 

[Acts.  Chap  4.] 

An  appropriation  of  81  7,500. 


1882. 
Appropriations  amounting  to  $22,000. 


1883. 

[Acts,  Chap.  22.] 

An  appropriation  of$17,5O0. 

[Laws  and  Resolves,  Chap.  239.] 

Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-Minded. 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  as  follows: 

Section  1.  The  name  of  the  Massachusetts  School  for  Idiotic 
and  Feeble-Minded  Youth  is  hereby  changed  to  the  ' '  Massachusetts 
School  for  the  Feeble-Minded,"  and  there  shall  be  established  as  a 
department  thereof  an  asylum  for  idiots  "who  are  beyond  the  school 
age,  or  are  not  capable  of  being  benefited  by  school  instruction. 
The  corporation  and  trustees  of  said  school  shall  have  and  exercise 
the  same  powers,  and  be  subject  to  the  same  duties  with  respect  to 
said  asylum,  except  as  hereinafter  provided,  which  they  now  have 
and  exercise  or  are  subject  to  concerning  said  school. 

Sect.  2.  Pupils  hitherto  received  and  maintained  in  said  Massa- 
chusetts School  for  Idiotic  and  Feeble-Minded  Youth  shall  be  sup- 
ported in  the  buildings  and  on  the  grounds  of  said  institution, 
wherever  located,  and  may  be  classified  in  such  departments  as  the 
trustees  shall  see  fit,  such  support  to  be  at  the  expense  of  persons 
Liable  for  their  maintenance;  but  if  they  have  no  property  or 
kindred  able  to  support  them,  the  price  of  such  support  shall  be 
paid  quarterly  by  the  city  or  town  in  which  they  have  a  settlement, 
such  price  being  hereby  fixed  at  the  same  rate  now  or  hereafter  to 
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be  established  for  the  support  of  state,  city  and  town  paupers  in 
state  lunatic  hospitals;  and,  if  liny  have  do  settlement  within  the 
Commonwealth,  the  state  shall  maintain  them  as  at  presenl  ;  but 
iu  special  cases  pupils  having  a  settlement  may  be  maintained  at 
the  expense  of  the  Commonwealth,  or  from  the  funds  belonging  to 
the  institution,  at  the  discretion  of  the  trustees. 

Sect.  .'!.  From  and  after  the  first  day  of  January,  in  the  year 
eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-four,  the  charges  for  the  support  of 
pupils  and  other  inmates  of  said  Massachusetts  School  for  the 
Feeble-Minded  shall  be  paid  quarterly,  as  follows:  —  For  those 
having  known  settlements,  either  by  the  person  bound  to  pay.  or 
by  the  place  in  which  such  pupils  or  inmates  had  their  settlement 
at  the  time  of  their  admission,  unless  other  sufficient  security 
is  taken  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  trustees  for  such  support;  for 
idiots  not  having  known  settlements  in  this  Commonwealth  the 
charges  shall  be  paid  b}T  the  Commonwealth,  and  the  same  ma}' 
afterwards  be  recovered  by  the  treasurer  of  the  Commonwealth,  of 
the  idiots  themselves,  if  of  sufficient  ability  to  pay  the  same,  or  of 
any  person  or  kindred  bound  by  law  to  maintain  them,  or  of  the 
place  of  their  settlement,  if  any  such  is  ascertained  ;  and  if  any 
such  place  or  person  refuses  to  pay  such  charges  or  such  sum  as 
may  be  charged  and  due,  for  thirty  days  after  the  same  has  been 
demanded  in  writing  by  the  treasurer,  of  the  mayor  and  aldermen 
of  the  cit}7,  or  of  the  selectmen  of  the  town,  or  of  the  person  liable 
therefor,  the  same,  with  interest  from  the  time  of  such  demand, 
may  be  recovered  for  the  use  of  said  school,  in  an  action  to  be 
instituted  by  the  district  attorneys,  or  other  prosecuting  officers, 
in  the  name  of  the  treasurer,  against  such  delinquent  city,  town  or 
person. 

Sect.  4.  Every  city  or  town  paying  the  expenses  for  the  sup- 
port or  removal  of  an  idiot  admitted  to  said  Massachusetts  School 
for  the  Feeble-Minded  shall  have  like  rights  and  remedies  to 
recover  the  full  amount  thereof,  with  interests  and  costs,  of  the 
place  of  his  settlement,  as  if  such  expenses  had  been  incurred  in 
the  ordinary  support  of  the  idiot ;  and  the  idiot,  if  of  sufficient 
ability  to  pay  the  same,  and  any  kindred  bound  by  law  to  main- 
tain him,  shall  be  liable*- for  all  such  expenses  paid  by  a  city  or 
town  in  either  case. 

Sect.  5.  When  it  is  made  to  appear  upon  application  in  writing 
to  a  judge  of  a  probate  or  municipal  court,  that  a  person  is  idiotic, 
and  a  fit  subject  for  said  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble- 
Minded,  such  judge  may  send  such  person  to  said  institution,  upon 
an  order  of  commitment,  accompanied  by  the  certificate  of  a  phy- 
sician who  is  a  graduate  of  some  legally  organized  medical  college, 
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and  has  practised  three  years  in  the  Commonwealth,  that  such 
person  is  a  suitable  subject  for  said  institution,  and  is  not  insane  : 
provided,  that  such  order  of  commitment  shall  be  directed  to  the 
trustees  of  said  institution,  who  shall  be  at  liberty  to  receive  the 
person  committed,  or  to  send  him  to  his  own  home,  or  to  the  state 
almshouse,  or  to  the  place  of  his  settlement,  if,  in  their  judgment, 
he  ought  not  to  be  received  into  the  institution. 

Sect.  6.  The  trustees  of  the  said  school  for  the  feeble-minded 
may  receive  and  discharge  pupils  at  their  discretion,  and  may  at 
any  time  discharge  any  pupil  or  other  inmate,  and  cause  him  to  be 
removed,  either  to  his  home,  or  to  the  place  of  his  settlement,  or 
to  the  state  almshouse  ;  and  they  may  also  allow  any  inmate  to  be 
absent  on  a  visit  for  a  period  not  exceeding  three  months.  They 
may  admit  state  pupils  upon  special  conditions,  from  this  Common- 
wealth or  from  any  other  state  or  province :  provided,  that  the 
number  of  such  special  state  pupils  supported  by  this  Common- 
wealth shall  not  exceed  fifty-five  at  any  one  time.  All  accounts 
for  the  support  of  pupils  by  the  Commonwealth,  under  the  provi- 
sions of  this  act,  shall,  after  the}7  have  been  approved  by  the  board 
of  health,  lunacy  and  charity,  be  presented  to  the  auditor  and  paid 
from  the  treasury. 

Sect.  7.  Section  twenty-eight  of  chapter  eighty-six  of  the  Public 
Statutes,  and  so  much  of  section  fifty-six  of  chapter  eighty-seven 
of  the  Public  Statutes,  and  so  much  of  chapter  twenty-six  of  the 
resolves  of  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-one,  chapter  nine 
of  the  resolves  of  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-nine,  and 
chapter  eighteen  of  the  resolves  of  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and 
seventy-four  as  relates  to  the  payment  of  money,  and  all  other  acts 
and  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  herewith  are  hereby  repealed. 

[The  foregoing  was  laid  before  the  Governor  on  the  fourth  day  of 
June,  1883,  and  after  five  days  it  had  the  '•'•force  of  a  law"  as  pre- 
scribed by  the  Constitution,  as  it  was  not  returned  by  him  icith  his 
objections  within  that  time.'] 


1884. 

[Acts,  Chap.  10.] 


Miscellaneous  Charitable:  "For  the  support  of  state  pau- 
pers and  special  pupils  in  the  Massachusetts  School  for 
the  Feeble -Minded,  a  sum  not  exceeding  $17,500." 
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[Acts,  Chap.  88.] 

AN  ACT  requiring  notice  to  authorities  of  cities  and  towns 
upon  application  for  commitment  or  admission  to  the 
Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-Minded. 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  as  follows : 

Section  J.  Whoever  applies  for  the  commitment  or  for  the 
admission  of  a  pupil  or  an  idiot  to  the  Massachusetts  School  for 
the  Feeble-Minded,  under  the  provisions  of  chapter  two  hundred 
and  thirty-nine  of  the  acts  of  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty- 
three,  shall  first  give  notice  in  writing  to  the  mayor,  or  one  or 
more  of  the  selectmen  of  the  place  where  the  pupil  or  idiot  resides, 
of  his  intention  to  make  such  application  :  and  satisfactory  evidence 
that  such  notice  has  been  given  shall  be  produced  to  the  judge  in 
cases  of  commitment. 

Sect.  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  passage.  [Approved 
March  18,  1884. 


1885. 

[Acts,  Chap.  9.] 


Miscellaneous  Charitable  Expenses :  "  For  the  support  •  of 
state  paupers  and  special  pupils  in  the  Massachusetts 
School  for  the  Feeble-Minded,  a  sum  not  exceeding 
S15,000.V 


1886. 

[Acts,  Chap.  298.] 


AW    ACT    concerning    the    Massachusetts    School    for    the 
F  e  eble-Minde  d . 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  asfolloics  : 

Section  1 .  The  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-Minded  shall 
establish  and  maintain  two  departments,  one  for  the  instruction 
and  education  of  feeble-minded  persons  who  are  within  the  school 
age  or  who  in  the  judgment  of  the  trustees  thereof  are  capable  of 
being  benefited  by  school  instruction,  to  be  known  as  the  school 
department:  and  one  for  the  care  and  custody  of 'those  feeble- 
minded persons  who  are  beyond  the  school  age  or  are  not  capa- 
ble of  being  benefited  by  school  instruction,  to  be  known  as  the 
custodial  department. 
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r.   2.     The  persons  who  have  been  or  who  hereafter  may  he 
recei  -:ii>l  corporation,   shall  from   time  to  time  be  cla  — 

tied  in  an  en  said  departments  as  the  trustees  shall  see  fit. 

ami  the  trustees  may  receive  and  discharge  pupils  at  their  dis- 
cretion, and  may  at  any  time  discharge  any  pupil  or  other  inmate 
and  cause  him  to  he  removed  either  to  his  home  or  to  the  place  of 
his  settlement  or  to  the  custody  of  the  state  board  of  lunacy  and 
chanty,  and  they  may  also  allow  any  inmate  to  be  absent  on  a 
visit  for  a  period  not  exceeding  three  mouths,  and  the  liability 
of  any  person  or  place  to  said  corporation  for  the  support  of 
such  inmate  shall  not  be  suspended  by  reason  of  such  absence 
unless  such  inmate  shall  during  such  period  become  a  charge  to 
the  state  elsewhere. 

Sect  Said  corporation  shall  gratuitously  receive,  maintain 

and  educate  in  the  school  department  such  indigent  feeble-minded 
persons  from  this  Commonwealth  as  shall  be  designated  by  the 
_  inor  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  secretary  of  the  state 
board  of  education.  Special  pupils  may  be  received  from  any 
other  state  or  province  at  a  charge  not  less  than  three  hundred 
dollars  per  annum.  The  trustees  may  also  at  their  discretion 
receive,  maintain  and  educate,  except  in  the  custodial  department. 
other  feeble-minded  persons  either  gratuitously  or  upon  such  terms 
as  they  may  determine. 

Sect.  4.*  There  shall  be  allowed  and  paid  annually  out  of  the 
treasury  of  the  Commonwealth  the  sum  of  twenty  thousand  dollars 
to  the  treasurer  of  the  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-Minded 
for  the  use  of  said  school  in  equal  quarterly  instalments,  commenc- 
ing on  the  first  day  of  July,  in  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and 
eighty-six. 

Se<:t.  ">.  "VThen  it  is  made  to  appeal-  upon  application  in  writ- 
ing to  a  judge  of  a  probate  court  that  a  person  is  a  fit  subject  for 
the  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-Minded .  such  judge  may 
commit  such  person  to  said  institution  by  an  order  of  commitment 
directed  to  the  trustees  thereof,  accompanied  by  the  certificate  of  a 
physician  who  is  a  graduate  of  some  legally  organized  medical 
college  and  has  practised  three  years  in  this  Commonwealth,  that 
such  person  is  a  suitable  subject  for  said  institution.  The  fees  of 
the  judge  for  hearing  and  determining  the  application  shall  be 
three  dollars,  and  in  -  -  here  he  is  required  to  go  from  his 
office  or  place  of  business  to  attend  such  hearing,  an  additional 
fee  of  one  dollar  and  all  necessary  ex;  -  -  travel,  to  be  paid 
upon  the  certificate  of  the  judge  by  the  treasurer  of  the  county  in 
which  such  hearing  was  had. 

•Repealed,  Chap.  123,  Acts  of  1887. 
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-  r.  6-  A  person  applying  for  the  commitment  of  a  feeble- 
minded person  under  the  provisions  of  section  five  of  this  chapter 
shall  first  «rive  notice  in  writing  to  the  mayor,  or  one  of  the  select- 
men of  the  place  where  such  feeble-minded  person  r  his 
intention  to  make  such  application,  and  satisfactory  evidence  that 
such  notice  has  been  given  shall  be  produced  to  the  judge  and 
accompany  the  order  of  commitment. 

Sk<  t.  7.  The  charges  for  the  support  of  inmates  in  the  custo- 
dial department  of  the  Massachu- : tfee  S  iiool  for  the  Feeble- 
Minded  shall  be  three  dollars  and  twenty-five  cents  a  week  for 
each  person,  and  shall  be  paid  quarterly  as  follows  :  For  those  not 
having  known  settlements  in  the  Commonwealth,  by  the  Common- 
wealth, and  the  same  may  afterwards  be  i  by  the  treasurer 
of  the  Commonwealth,  of  the  feeble-minded  person  themselves,  if 
of  sufficient  ability  to  pay  the  same,  or  of  any  person  or  kindred 
bound  by  law  to  maintain  them,  or  of  the  place  of  their  settlement 
if  any  such  is  ascertained  :  for  those  having  known  settlements  in 
this  Commonwealth,  either  by  the  persons  bound  to  pay  or  by  the 
place  in  which  such  inmates  had  their  settlement  at  the  tim-:  : 
their  admission,  unless  other  sufficient  security  is  taken  to  the  sat- 
isfaction of  the  trustees  for  such  support.  If  any  person  or  place 
refuses  or  neglects  to  pay  such  charges,  or  such  sums  as  may  be 
charged  and  due  for  the  removal  of  an  inmate  whom  the  nrnstees 
are  authorized  by  law  to  remove,  for  thirty  days  after  the  same 
has  been  demanded  in  writing  by  the  treasurer  of  the  institution, 
of  the  mayor  and  aldermen  of  the  city,  or  of  the  selectmen  of  the 
town,  or  of  the  person  liable  therefor,  the  same  with  interest  from 
the  time  of  such  demand  may  be  recovered  for  the  use  of  the  insti- 
tution in  an  action  of  contract  in  the  name  of  the  treasurer  of  the 
institution  against  such  delinquent  city,  town  or  person,  and  the 
district-attorneys  or  other  prosecuting  officer?  shall  bring  any  of 
the  actions  authorized  by  this  section  when  requested. 

Se>  t.  8.  Every  city  or  town  paying  the  charges  and  expei-  —  - 
for  the  support  or  removal  of  a  feeble-minded  person  adnrtte  .  I 
said  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-Minded  ?hall  have  like 
rights  and  remedies  to  recover  the  full  amount  thereof  with  in:  sf 
and  costs  of  the  place  of  his  settlement,  or  of  the  feeble-minded 
person  himself  if  of  sufficient  ability  to  pay.  or  of  any  person  bound 
by  law  to  maintain  him.  as  if  such  charges  and  expenses  had  been 
incurred  in  the  ordinary  support  of  such  feeble-minded  person. 

Skct.  9.  The  trustees  of  the  Massachusetts  School  for  the 
Feeble-Minded  shall  annually  prepare  and  send  to  the  board  of 
education  a  written  or  printed  report  of  its  proceedings,  income 
and  expenditures .  properly  classified,  for  the  year  ending  on  the 
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thirtieth  day  of  September,  stating  the  sum  appropriated  by  the 
Commonwealth,  the  sum  expended  under  said  appropriation,  the 
whole  Dumber  and  the  average  number  of  inmates,  the  number  and 
salaries  of  officers  and  person-  employed,  and  such  other  informa- 
tion as  the  board  may  require,  and  shall  also  once  in  three  months 
make  a  report  to  said  board  stating  the  number  of  inmates  received 
and  the  number  discharged  during-  the  preceding  three  months, 
also  the  whole  number  then  in  the  institution,  and  the  number  of 
beneficiaries  supported  by  the  Commonwealth,  together  wdth  such 
other  information  as  the  board  may  require. 

Sect.  10.  The  state  board  of  lunacy  and  charhy  may  from  time 
to  time  transfer  from  the  state  almshouse,  state  workhouse,  state 
primary  school  or  either  of  the  state  lunatic  hospitals,  to  the  Mas- 
sachusetts School  for  the  Feeble-Minded  any  inmate  whose  condi- 
tion wrould  be  benefited  by  such  transfer,  upon  the  certificate  of  a 
physician  that  such  person  is  a  suitable  subject  for  said  institution. 
All  accounts  for  the  support  of  inmates  in  the  custodial  depart- 
ment of  said  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-Minded  by  the 
Commonwealth  under  this  act  shall,  after  they  have  been  approved 
by  the  board  of  lunacy  and  charity,  be  presented  to  the  auditor 
and  paid  from  the  treasury. 

Sect.  11.  Said  corporation  may  hold  for  the  purpose  aforesaid 
real  estate  not  exceeding  in  value  two  hundred  thousand  dollars, 
as  well  as  the  personal  estate  now  authorized  by  law. 

Sect.  12.  Chapter  two  hundred  and  thirty-nine  of  the  acts  of 
the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  eiglTty-three,  except  so  much 
thereof  as  authorizes  a  change  of  the  name  of  said  school,  and 
chapter  eighty-eight  of  the  acts  of  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and 
eight}7-four,  and  all  acts  or  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  herewith,  are 
hereby  repealed.  Said  repeal  shall  not  affect  any  act  clone,  or  any 
right  accrued,  or  any  cause  of  action,  or  any  suit  or  proceeding 
had  or  commenced  in  a  civil  case,  or  any  commitment  made,  be- 
fore the  repeal  takes  effect. 

Sect.  13.  This  act  shall  take  effect  on  the  first  day  of  July 
next.     [Approved  June  18,  1886. 


1887. 

[Acts.  Chap.  123.] 

AN  ACT  to  amend  chapter  two  hundred  and  ninety-eight  of 
the  acts  of  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-six  en- 
titled an  act  concerning  the  Massachusetts  School  for  the 
Feeble-Minded. 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  as  folios  : 

Section  1 .    There  shall  be  allowed  and  paid  annually,  out  of  the 
treasury  of  the  Coniniomvealth,  the  sum  of  twenty-five  thousand 
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dollars  to  the  treasurer  of  the  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble- 
Minded,  for  the  use  of  said  school,  in  equal  quarterly  payments, 
commencing  on  the  first  day  of  January  in  the  year  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  eighty-seven. 

Sect.  2.  Section  four  of  chapter  two  hundred  and  ninety-eight 
of  the  acts  of  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-six  is  hereby 
repealed. 

Sect.  3.  This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  passage.  [Ap- 
proved March  28,  1887 . 

[Resolves,  Chap.  21.] 

RESOLVE    in  favor    of  the  Massachusetts    School    for    the 
Feeble-Minded. 

Resolved,  That  there  be  allowed  and  paid  out  of  the  treasury  of 
the  Commonwealth  the  sum  of  live  thousand  dollars  to  the  treas- 
urer of  the  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-Minded,  to  make 
good  a  similar  sum  expended  from  the  permanent  funds  of  the 
institution  in  enlarging  its  school  accommodations.  [Approved 
March  24,  1887. 

[Resolves,  Chap  64.] 

RESOLVE  providing  for  the  purchase  of  land  for  the  use  of 
the  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-Minded. 

Resolved,  That  there  be  allowed  and  paid  out  of  the  treasury  of 
the  Commonwealth,  a  sum  not  exceeding  twenty  thousand  dollars, 
for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  additional  land  for  the  use  of  the 
Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-Minded,  to  be  expended 
under  the  direction  of  the  trustees  of  said  institution.  The 
amount  of  expenditure  authorized  in  this  resolve  is  to  purchase 
land  with  a  view  of  establishing  the  Massachusetts  School  for  the 
Feeble-Minded  in  another  locality,  and  erecting  thereon  at  some 
future  time  such  buildings  as  will  suitably  provide  for  the  wants 
of  the  institution.     [Approved  May  26,  1887. 
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TERMS   OF    ADMISSION. 


The  best  age  for  admission  is  between  eight  and  twelve  years. 

The  institution  is  not  intended  for  epileptic  nor  for  insane  chil- 
dren, nor  for  those  who  are  incurably  hydrocephalic  or  paralytic. 
None  such  will  be  retained,  to  the  exclusion  of  more  improvable 
subjects. 

Children  should  come  well  provided  with  plain  strong  clothing, 
and  stout  shoes  for  walking  in  any  weather.  Those  who  tear  and 
destroy  their  clothing  should  be  provided  with  garments  made  ex- 
pressly for  them,  and  of  such  form  and  texture  as  not  to  be  easily 
torn. 

The  children  of  indigent  parents  in  Massachusetts  can  secure 
gratuitous  admission  in  accordance  with  the  law.  For  others  a 
charge  will  be  made  proportionate  to  the  means  of  the  parents  and 
the  trouble  and  cost  of  treating  them.* 

Persons  applying  for  admission  of  children  must  fill  out  certain 
blanks,  copies  of  which  will  be  forwarded  to  an}^  address  on  appli- 
cation. 

For  further  particulars,  apply  in  person  or  by  letter  to  the 
Superintendent, 

WALTER  E.  FERNALD,  M.D. 

•Indigent  pupils  from  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont  and  Rhode  Island  can 
secure  gratuitous  admission  by  application  to  the  Governors  of  their  respective 
States,  information  about  which  will  be  furnished  by  applying  to  the  Superintendent 
as  above. 
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RULES    AND   REGULATIONS. 


Trustees. — A  meeting  of  the  trustees  shall  be  held  quarterly. 

Quorum. — The  presence  of  three  members  shall  constitute  a 
quorum. 

Visiting  Committee. — The  trustees  in  turn  visit  the  institution, 
one  each  week,  and  meet  quarterly  at  the  school. 

The  trustee  making  the  weekly  visit  shall  examine  the  state  of 
the  institution;  the  condition,  etc.,  of  the  pupils,  and  of  all  the 
rooms  in  the  establishment ;  and  receive  and  examine  any  report 
of  the  superintendent,  and  make  a  record  of  his  visit  and  im- 
pressions. 

He  may  report  on  the  state  and  condition  of  the  institution  at 
any  quarterty  meeting  of  the  trustees. 

Auditors. — Two  auditors  shall  be  appointed  annually.  They 
shall  examine  all  the  accounts  of  the  institution  and  treasurer. 
They  shall  aid  the  treasurer  in  the  investment  of  any  funds  belong- 
ing to  the  institution  ;  and  no  money  shall  be  paid  out  by  the 
treasurer  without  their  order. 

Superintendent. — It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  superintendent  to 
reside  at,  and  give  his  whole  time  to  the  service  of,  the  institu- 
tion. 

He  shall  select  and  employ  all  subordinate  officers,  teachers, 
assistants  and  servants  of  the  institution,  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  executive  committee,  and  shall  consult  the  executive  com- 
mittee before  making  any  material  changes  in  the  administration 
of  the  institution. 

He  shall  have  the  general  superintendence  of  the  whole  institu- 
tion, and  have  charge  of  all  the  pupils,  and  direct  and  control  all 
the  persons  therein,  subject  to  the  regulation  of  the  trustees. 

He  shall  regulate  the  diet,  regimen,  exercises  and  employments, 
and  the  whole  course  of  the  education  and  training,  of  the  pupils. 
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He  shall,  from  time  to  time,  give  to  all  persons  employed  in  the 
institution  such  instructions  as  he  shall  deem  best  to  carry  into 
operation  all  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  same  ;  and  he  shall 
cause  such  rules  and  regulations  to  be  strictly  and  faithfully  exe- 
cuted. 

He  shall  make  :i  record  of  the  name,  age  and  condition,  parent- 
age and  probable  cause  of  deficiency,  of  each  pupil,  and  of  all  the 
circumstances  that  may  illustrate  his  or  her  condition  or  character  ; 
and  also  keep  a  record,  from  time  to  time,  of  the  progress  of  each 
one. 

He  shall  purchase  fuel,  provisions,  stores  and  furniture,  and 
shall  be  responsible  for  the  safe-keeping  and  expenditure  thereof  ; 
provided,  however,  that,  if  the  trustees  think  it  best  to  appoint  a 
steward,  he  shall  perform  these  duties  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
superintendent. 

He  shall  collect  and  receive  all  the  moneys  due  from  the  pupils 
and  deposit  the  same  with  the  treasurer. 

He  shall  keep  a  separate  account  with  each  one  of  the  pupils,  or 
with  the  parents  or  guardians  of  such  of  the  pupils  as  are  not 
beneficiaries  of  Massachusetts,  charging  them  with  all  expenses  of 
board,  instruction,  etc.,  and  with  all  the  money  expended  for 
clothing  and  other  necessaries,  or  proper  indulgences. 

He  shall  make  quarterly  reports  to  the  trustees  of  the  condition 
of  the  institution,  and  make  such  suggestions  as  he  may  think  the 
interests  of  the  institution  require. 

He  shall  prepare  for  the  trustees  and  the  corporation  an  annual 
report,  in  which  he  will  show  the  history,  progress  and  condition 
of  the  institution,  and  the  success  of  the  attempts  to  educate  and 
improve  the  feeble-minded  youth. 

The  teachers,  assistants  and  pupils  will  be  under  the  immediate 
direction  of  the  superintendent,  and  no  orders  shall  be  given  to 
them  except  through  him. 

No  officer,  assistant,  or  pupil  can  absent  himself  from  the  insti- 
tution without  the  permission  of  the  superintendent. 

The  hours  for  work,  for  exercise,  for  study,  and  for  recreation, 
being  established  by  the  superintendent,  each  teacher,  assistant 
and  pupil  will  be  expected  to  conform  strictly  to  them. 

Matron. — The  matron,  under  the  direction  of  the  superintend- 
ent, shall  have  charge  of  the  house. 

She  shall  enforce  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  trustees,  and 
see  that  order  and  good  conduct  prevail  in  every  part  of  the  estab- 
lishment. 
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If  improper  conduct  is  observed  in  any  subordinate  or  inmate 
she  shall  report  the  same  to  the  superintendent. 

Visitors. — Persons  may  visit  the  institution  under  such  regula- 
tions as  the  tro  lees  and  superintended  shall  establish. 

Tobacco. — The  use  of  tobacco,  either  in  smoking  or  otherwise, 
is  prohibited  in  the  institution. 

Beneficiaries. — Candidates  for  admission  must  be  over  six 
years  of  age 

They  must  be  provided  with  suitable  changes  of  raiment  for 
winter  and  summer,  and  especially  with  thick  shoes  or  boots. 

The  boys  must  have  at  least  six  good  cotton  shirts,  three  night- 
shirts, and  six  pairs  of  socks  or  stockings;  two  coats  or  jackets, 
two  pairs  of  trousers,  two  waistcoats  and  an  overcoat,  two  pairs 
of  shoes  or  boots,  six  pocket-handkerchiefs,  and  a  good  cap  or  hat. 

The  girls  must  be  provided  with  the  same  quantity  of  linen. 
and  with  three  gowns  and  three  night-dresses.  The  clothing  must 
all  be  of  good,  serviceable  material. 

It  must  be  renewed  from  time  to  time,  as  may  be  necessary,  by 
the  parents;  anything  more  than  common  mending  will  not  be 
done  at  the  expense  of  the  institution. 

All  the  articles  of  clothing  must  be  marked  with  the  name  of  the 
owner  —  at  full  length. 

Pupils  not  Beneficiaries.  —  Any  suitable  person  may  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  institution,  on  presenting  to  the  superintendent  suf- 
ficient evidence  of  fitness  for  it,  on  such  terms  as  he  or  the  trustees 
shall  determine,  according  to  the  responsibilities  and  difficulties  in 
each  case.  Payments  are  to  be  made  quarterly  in  advance,  or 
sufficient  security  therefor  given. 

Private  pupils  must  be  provided  with  at  least  two  decent  suits 
of  clothing,  and  sufficient  changes  of  garments  of  all  kinds  for 
Avinter  and  also  summer. 

They  will  be  required  to  observe  strictly  all  the  rules  and  regu- 
lations of  the  institution. 
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NOTICE. 


The  school  is  situated  at  72:',  Eighth  Street,  South  Boston,  and 
may  be  reached  by  taking  any  horse-car  of  the  South  Boston  Line, 
and  getting  off  at  M  Street.  Visitors  are  admitted  on  Wednes- 
days, al  eleven  o'clock  a.  m. 


Owing  to  the  limited  means  of  many  of  the  pupils  they  are  often 
in  need  of  clothing,  as  the  school  has  but  a  small  fund  which  it  can 
apply  for  the  purpose.  Contributions  of  clothing,  or  material  there- 
for, suitable  for  children  between  the  ages  of  eight  and  eighteen, 
will  be  gladly  received,  and  may  be  sent  directly  to  the  school  at 
our  expense,  or  wall  be  sent  for  by  the  superintendent,  if  notified. 


Further  contributions  of  all  sorts  of  material  for  the  industrial 
•work  of  the  pupils  will  be  gratefully  received  and  put  to  good  uses. 
Articles  such  as  remnants  and  scraps  of  silks,  worsteds,  prints, 
flannels,  carpets  old  and  new,  rags  suitable  for  rugs,  and  the  like, 
are  in  great  demand  and  none  too  many  can  be  given  us. 

A  visit  to  the  school  is  urged  upon  all  interested  in  this  noble 
charity. 
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